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PIANIST AND TEACHER. SINGING, VocaL INsTRUCTION, MAC 
LAMPERTI, ™ FE uh “aa FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. Mz 
Puri OF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. § Wsdk donk Oisent. Mow Yak 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- Studio: The Strathmore, 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c Studio: The Strathmore, 1672 Broadway, New York. A VICTOI BEN \ Ad 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 1672 Broadway, New York ¢ AL. C 4 ENHA! [, WAI 
ee rr’ , rc ~ rT ie Pal rT . " - y 
mare E> =D RAT OWNSEND H. FELLOWS Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 4 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 3 E / TSON I bere : neg -" teeta : c 
. ’ Miss EMMA HOWSON, Oratoric and Concert Baritone. 142 West 120th Street. New York Ova 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. Vocal Studio, Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New Y ork, ah EP RpDoewv New Y 
, , e s¢ : 9 West 14th Street. New York 401 Carnegie Hall, New York City RIC >H ARD T. PER( a For 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 , i 1 Frid os th Street, New York. Concert Organist and Ac« ompanist Church 
South > Street » ~sidence: -~ uesdays and Fridays. ‘ r wi i d é e 
souk we Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, ; Dr. CARL MART IN, Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ba — CARL Le VINSEN, ~~Aca ner 5th avenue and 29th Street Mrs 
Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- BASSO. Studio: 1402 Broadway. New York Speci 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with Vocal Instruction Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction = - I | 
, o atorio and Vocz uctic —s . : “a . ondon 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ Professional, ae and Teachers’ Grades Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York THE F ROEHI ICH SCHOOL OF 7 
Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI 124 East 44th Street, New York MU SIC, 


a cacao eS ee ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, . 77 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, G. WARING STEBBINS, cseicuies, auaemadaianel Under he eerie ef ANTON SDL. AM CAR) 


-—- . 7 , ‘ : auspices 
155 East 18th Street New York. Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMAN1 Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and  pranches of music taug 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York Ss. I Re MF HI ICH D rector Pi 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 4 - : : ae ala hl : " 
: eee VICTOR HARRIS, Mr. LEO. KOFLE 





Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn 





v 2IEGER Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY sc oe ia ART) 
WM. H. RIEGER, . Vocal 7 yon and the Art of Singing. Voice Culture AR r 
TENOR- ORATORIO AND ¢ CONC ERT, Pianoforte Instruction. Studio: The Alpit Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel Teac 
18 East 22d S , New York Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method ‘SS West 33d Street, New York Trinity Parish, Ne w "y rk Author of rhe Art 
of Breathing Address 4 Vesey Street 


Studio: Nos. 402 and 4083 Carnegie Hall 


HENRY T. FL ECk, — Mue.MARGHERITA TEALDI, MISS NORA MAY N ARDGRE E N, LAU] 


) r ry : 
Conductor Harlem be gp ic Society of the PAUL 7 IDDEN, Highest Voice Culture. Voce! Teas 
y of ew ork Piani > m ay Site oil —_ = . f. 
‘ alae ianist. Room 207 Abbey Building, tudio: 420 f+ wipe e. Nev - A 
Address 10 West iwth Street. New York 314 East 15th Street, New York, Broadway and 38th Street, New York. summer Studio: 3 rue < te bt ur — 


Champs I ées), Paris 


YERBERT WITHERSP(¢ ¢ IN, Will accept a limited number of pupils FRANCIS FISCHER PC IWERS, HOW 
Basso, GUSTAV L. BECKER, BARITONE, Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 

















Concerts and Musicales ge ‘ a 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of STup1o: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue : Pianis Pupils re 
Address : 102 East 57th Street, New York PIANO AND ( SOMPOSITION, New York Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkow of Berlin, and 
Address 70 West %th Street, New Y« ‘ " > ~—aeee specially recommended by t Instruct St 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, a CONRAD BENSESS. 7 on Unio Pisce, Kimire. N.Y ELLA 
Mant €.y y mINE EVANS Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal — sth aie = Vheasd 
Vocal Instruction Mur. KATHARINE EVA een ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
» = 2NNIED structi . , 
135 East 18th Street, New York VON KLENN ER, 687 Lexington Avenue, New York enor Concer 
= : — ‘ eee = marae Oratorio and (¢ \ ny hid Studio-R 
Mur. EMMA RODERICK, 2 a ate cage EDMUND J. MYER, me ey 
TIARDOT-GARCIA ZTHOD - 

Rapid Development and Complete Education of a Sar ‘ a Vocal Instr tion TNRV IB oe Py A RTH 

the Voice 118 West 44th Street. New York Sole Authorized Representative in America Lecture nportant HENRY ] RI¢ E, c 
Pri te Studi 40 Stuyvesant Street, on Send fo r ilar Bass C on 

MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 10th Street and Second Avenue, New York % 23d Street, New Vork City Orat und ( ort 

Care Novello, Ewer & ¢ E. 17th St., New York 136 Fifth . 


‘ocal Instructors, MR é i 7 : 51 4 TSTEN HENR Y S¢ HR ADIECK’'S 
terval ae ; TRA School |. ELDON HOLE, 









1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York we a , 
enema : Instruction in Singing. Violin. Piano. T' aaa aay Pawina niin Mae i 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 69 West Sth Street New York Residence and St , ere a a ee 
Vocal Instruction 585 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. N. ¥ nandS yw. Mondays and 
ape eam cmap HUBERT ARNOLD SSRLcaN arn Saran = 12 East 116th Street, New York 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York Viatin Vistmnen HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, — - 
—— — o Tectia akin al Pupil of the celebrated ; Mr. TORRE = 2. ess, EUGE 
ADOLF GLOSE, Sor Conese als, &c. Limited number 0 Mur. FLORENZA v' ARONA Bins JUGE 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, Mi and 143 Fifth A\ New York yratorio and ¢ port apeereen 9 ‘ Yo on Pup MME. p'ARONA Océ 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 256 West fiat Street. New York Concert and Orat _ Vocal Instructior 
eg as. T 5( TOEDT . > DT Uy = t(D EPEeNe Address : 228 West 43d Street, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, “HERBERT WILBER GREENE, Mae. 5 


MAX TREUMANN, ROMU AL DO SAP IQ. 





Vocal Instruction Vocal Instruction 
Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York (Late Conductor to Mr Adelina Patti, Abbey 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York Universi nection pein wees 
Mus ocal Inst on 


= eee GERRIT SMITH, __ Metropolitan College of Musi saiatiig. ea ; 
ee Sree Organist and Conductor. Miss GRACE GREGORY, refiotel Savoy, Sth St. and Fifth Ave., New York dies 























Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, Studio: 572 Madison Aven cor 
118 West 44th Street. New York. | South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Str ’ _ Le 4 ger r iy Recommended F. W. RIESBERG, 
oon <1 ° - 2a aT oR New York by | Beco eur me ‘Bo in, on Paris; for che oe ast tw ) , Solo Pianist ar Accompanist 
GEORGE M. GREENE, EMANUEL SCHMAUK ars his pupil and assistant. Address: 421 West ceetiniahiaia lieben apie Sewanee GEOR( 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, aan , Fett Sith Street, New York City Studio : 212 West 69th Street New York 
; : a Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at rieh ¢ f 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. a - ~ - “ ~ - P 1Z ZARE L # O, Witl e New York ¢ Music 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays tad Thursdays. | the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. J Zi - — a 
Residence and address : a Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York Concert P lanist, Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
417 West 23d Street, New York. DELAVAN HOWLANI With the National Conservatory Mezzo-Soprano ANGEI 
JE é f ) ¢ ) For particulars address Pupil of Signor E. De Sedic f Paris. . 
NC YLAV AL sAND, I i a apil of Sign I a Pian 
ROSS JUN *NICKE L, Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 46 West 36th Street, New York re Italian Met . Coaching § 
a ihc a Conductor. Conductor. GEORGE FLEMING 123 West 39th Street New York City a a 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- ‘an be engaged for Su -r Seaso Concerts o ° . ee - ’ : ‘ roD . TON TE 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, on York Geto eae yoy ‘aaah ' Baritone Sicnok GIUSEPPE DEL PUENT E, 
: eee . Address 38 East 10th Street, New Yor} ce ie Alana The Rasitone GWILY 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, ee eee EE now vont Pn soon pracy 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- IE ’ AVERILL—Baritone apa : focal saad so vrth neath get cacndiage SO 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's PERRY AVERII : asiean FRANK HERBERT TUBBS Vocal School . sang ag an ane SA 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the Opere: vine fone Concert = . , ’ i I 1, Pa 
study of church music and the training of b and Vocal Instruction ‘oice Culture and Singing, > NITED > 
a. . sft Si peg 29) West 59th Street, New York = ; ging FANNIE RICHTER, Miss EM 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York “ 121 West 42d Street, New York C p will r 
- CHARLES HEINROTH a oa semare oncert Pianiste Vocal § 
r 4 4% wha @ - , 
Mr. TOM KARL, Organist Church of the Ascension With the SIEGML ND DEL I o¢ H, h West 37th Street, New York Receiving 
Prepares professional violinists acc ng t 10 to 12 





National Conservatory peg sce oe a rl , no 
. " ACQ S Oo methoc ormerly with Osto TR .(* or mene 1 Diani 7 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist WILLI 


Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. ou’ “ 7 , Cen\rnen 
‘ 12 West 11th Street. New York. Studio 53 East 59th Street, New York DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto Piat 
i la 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, OSCAR SAENGER, String Orchestral Class meets Mondays at 8PM. | Oo. srusicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted ES i 
Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- Baritone ENR ICO DL ZENSI 148 West 46th Street, New York —— : 
or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church Vonet taniine C EE 7 ie odes FRANK 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction piers aed Weat BO “agree ee v. a ‘ _ ra Tenor M HELEN LATHROP, S ' ie 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York Studios: + 358 htt y ebadeoony bl rhe N.Y Will accept pupil for voice culture Good LISS “is Ks ad \ N Oprano. 
353 Avenue, yn, } voices cultivated per contract Miss ELISE LA’ , HR )P, Pianiste. Available 


145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue tention to V 


M. I. SCHERHEY, CHARLES PALM, “mt Concerts—Musicales. 1 





ber of pt ip! Is 





Vocal Instruction. Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of PA( LC ) GA LLIC ( ), os epted 43 East h Street, New York 
Church— Oratorio—Concert—Opera Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart iani a . . ; — 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York Pu } see Mme. LUISA CAPPIAN I, SANDFO 
>i orl > ri Maas tau nd Adc 227 d -» nea 73d St., New r Is 4 “pte . 
servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York. Studio: Moarce Bal Taing. Room 15 123 West 39th Street. (Graduate P 
eacne 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, ORTON BRADLEY, Eade ee ae New York Fveeste gust 











2" eR . Pj Conbu¢ TOR AND SOLO PIANIST Kk ‘Ek SWRET eae aes aed 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. pupits received for, Piano or Oratorio and Oper, GEORGE SWEE T, LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Acdress 5 est 57th Street, New or aticr rtoir For ter , &c., addres: IER A'T( ¥ ICERT ° 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem _ ™ * 999 West s, dec * ancenardg Ne w York OPERA, ORATORIO, ( ONC ERT. Soprano, Mrs. ( * 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 487 5th Avenue, New York Vocal Instruction Teact 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of  , IRITEN 7}; ; P an Apartments Applicatio 
the instrument.”—WM. MASON AD. NEUENDORF! 9 | | f Hardman Apartme a a a 
. _ " 7 Musical Director. l eid ond 0 O0E 0 lI (. “Miss Lena Devine pable of teaching the ; 
Mme. OGDEN CRAN E Permanent address aie art of singing, having pr cally given evidence 
’ oa Steinway Hall. 109 East 14th St.. New York Ci The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 6¢ her ability to do so. In fait Mr. PAR 
Voice CULTURE, HAWS Sh, we aan D St, NOw TOre Uity Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano FRANCESCO LAMPERTIL’ ‘ 


ITALIAN METHOD = ae Dr. Cortesi, Singing ICE, March 25, 1886 
Studio 4, 3 East Mth Street New York >. A. PARSONS, W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony Mice, Marek i, Se 


— 


Jianiat < : _ Hans Dreher, Paintin r ae Pa TAT > “I can con 
Miss ANNIE M. WEED ca a b os ei RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, knowledge o 
Ri ——— She ya acl ee eo. i 26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK. _ . P i his style of 
Dramatic Soprano. Broadway and 38th Street, New York Teacher of the Voice—lItalian School among teach 
Studio: Room 7, 98 Fifth Avenue, New York. ~ PDARCE ( wo WY 2 , ‘v 
Wednesdays and Saturday s. EM M Ak . DENISO a M A RIE PA ¥: anon , Studio: 77 New Vork Avenue, Brooklyn. N. ¥ KATE p 
Permanent address: 438 Manhattan Ave > ontraito = ‘ CO ‘LC 
eee ee fanhattan Avenue. Vocal Instruction Vocal Instruction Carnegie Hail, Tuesdays, Thurs- Mr. AND Mrs. (¢ HARLES A. RI¢ E, 
WILLIAM i. SHE EHAN, 98 Fifth Avenue, New York. days and Saturdays. Studio 605 Tenor and Contralto Concert, Ct 


Basso. FELIX JAEGER, SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, mimes jy Yo 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 


Director Lenox Choral Club. Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 323 East 14th Street, New York. , ——— , 
or Leet "fa onductor of Op ert and Oratorio 3 WALTER H. McILROY, STOP 









Studio: S88 West S00 Strest. New York VOCAL INSTRUCTION am 
: ANC ~ Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York. _ Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
LI LLIE D ANGELO BERGH, and CARLOS A. DE SERRA trooklyn: 583 Madison Street 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 





(LILLIE BERG) 4 oO , : ——s , ‘ al rig 
_ pera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. Instruction ABBIE CLARKSON T% ITTEN 
Famous method for Voice Developme nt 230 East 62d Street. F L ( JREN > B U & k I NGH A M Soprano Soloist. 


Pupils prominent everywhere Eeocgretation Complete musical education given to students, JoY ‘E Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 
’ 


lessons. Mondays, 2 to 4, visitors admitted. : | ont 
Send for prospectus “> ‘ from the beginning to the highest perfection. Accompanist. Instruction. 147 East 15th Street, New York. 
THE VIRA, 110 West 39th St., New York. F. & H. CARRI, Directors 42 West 17th Street, New York. MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND. 
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pils 
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nce 


on, 


ocal 


New York. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and 


Musicals. 


Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City. 


WALTER HENRY I 


{ALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Organist and Choirmaster St 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, B 
For terms for Conducting ac 


James’ Church, 
rooklyn go 


idress St. James’ 


Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Mrs. ELizABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by W 
London 
VOCAL CULTU 


illiam Shakespere, 


RE. 


3 East 41st Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE, 


Teacher of 


Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition 


472 Lafayette Av 


ARTHUR WHITING, 


enue, Brooklyn 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 


Pianist. 
Steinwa 


LAURA CRAWFORI 


y Hall, New York 
), 


Accompanist—Piano Instruction 


40 West 93d St 

HOWARD BROCKW 
Com poser- Pian 

Pupils received in Composition, 


reet, New York 


AY, 


ist. 
Harmony, Piano 


and Song Interpretation 


Studio: 817-818 Carnegie 


ELLA A. 
Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church— Vo 
Studio-Residence : 133 West S4th 
Pupil of and indorsed by 


ARTHUR D. WOOD! 


Conductor and Teacher 


STUDIOS 
136 Fifth Avenue, The 
New York Monda 
Mrs. HARCOURT 
Pianist. 


Pianoforte Instru 
113 West Sth St 


EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artis 


East Oran 


Hall, New York 


WHEELER, 


cal Instruction 
Street, New York. 
Sbriglia 


RUFF, 
of Singing. 


Common wealth,’ 
N 





ysand 


BULL, 


tion 
reet, New York 


tic Singing 


2A West 42d Street, New York 


Mme. von FEILITZSC 


Vocal Instruc 


H, 


tion, 


119 West 41st St., New York 


J. FRANK LEVE, 
Piano Instructic 
4 East 80th St 
GEORGE 
Tenor. 


Oratorio and Conc 
139 West 4ist St 


mn. 
reet, New York 


LEON MOORE, 


ert 
reet, New York 


ANGELO De PROSSE, 


Piano— Harmony 
Coaching Singers for Oratorio, ¢ 
work. 6 West 9Ist Street, and 


GWILYM MILES, 


Baritone. 


Sight Reading. 


pe ra and Concert 


13 West 22d St 


New York 


Concert and Oratorio 


259 West 122d St 


Miss EMMA THURSI 


will receive a limited numt 


reet, New York. 


3Y 


verof pupils 


Vocal Studio : 66 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Receiving days at studio Monda 
10 to 12 Residence : 4 


WILLIAM OTIS BRE 


y and Wednesday, 
Gramercy Park 


WSTER, 


Piano, Organ and Composition. 


Studio: “ The Chelsea,” 222 West 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone 


Available for Concert and Ora 
tention to Voice Placing and Sty 


Studio : 539 Fulton Street 


New York: care Mt 


23d St., New York 


torio. Special at- 
le. Accompanist 
, Brooklyn 
SICAL COURIER 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 


(Graduate of the Leipzig Conserv 


atory of Music.) 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony. 


Private pupil of Louis Plaidy tw 
29 East 11th St 


Mrs. CLARA A. KOR 
Teacher of Theoretical 
Applications for tuition must 


o years 


reet, New York 
Branches. 
be made by mail. 


Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. 


Studio: 49 Fifth Ave 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 


nue, New York 


Voice Culture 


18 East 17th St 


reet, New York 


“I can confidently State that Mr. Parson Price's 


knowledge of the voice, both ma 


le and female, and 


his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
MA 


among teachers. 
KATE PERCY DOU( 
Soprano 


Concert, Church, mein Vv 


NUEL GARCIA. 


xLAS, 


cal Instruction 
Street, New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New York. 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 
Tenor 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of 
Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, ‘Dippel and other 
great artists). 86 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Building, 
1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity. Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


Boston. 
MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston 
TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Bost« 
Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
Violoncellist. 


For Concerts and Musicals address 
ierce Building, Boston 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert. and Oratorio 


Vocal Instruction 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 


MISS WYATT, 
Teacher of Singing—Italian Method. 


of tone—distinct enunciation—expression 
2 162 Boylston Street. Boston 





CLARA E 


em. G. 


mn 





Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist. 
18 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
LILLIAN SH nik 
her of Violin, | 
ANNE GILBRE TH Cc ROSS 
Teacher of Piano 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
THOMAS TAPPER, 
Steinert Hall, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 

Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction 

149A ‘Tremont Street, Boston 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
. 


French School 
Pierce Buil 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music 
The Oxford, Boston 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
r of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
1494 ‘Tremont Street, Boston 
Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Sopeane Bass- Baritone 
itals—-( -hamber ( certs Society Musicales. 
Studio 1 Tremont Street, Boston 
ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Contralto First Church 


Teacher of Singing —Concerts, Recitals 
165 Huntington Avenue, Bostor 


Mr. anpd Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing 
200 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Musi 


ding, Boston 


Teache 


Zz 


THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL OF 

7 Park Square, Boston 

JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director 
CLARENCE E. HAY, 

Teacher of Singing. 

Room 1, Boston 





14 Tremont Street, 


WODELL, 

-Oratorio, and Concert. 

Vocal Instruction 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 

Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 

Delle Sedie i Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art f French Language 

409 Columbus Avenue, 

COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square 
Daudelin School of Music, 


F. W 


Baritone- 


Boston 


Boston 


LUNDE, 
Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
911 Boylston Street, Boston 


Miss AAGOT 





STOP ! 


BEFORE 
GOING 
To 


EUROPE 








Catalogues Free. 


VIRGIL 


AT THE .. 


PIANO SCHOOL. 


Money in pocket by one year’s attention 
to your technic by OUR METHOD 


CALL ON 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 29 W. isth St., New York. | 











|} French and Itz 


Boston. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 
21 Music Hall, Boston 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1@2 Boylston Street, Boston 
CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 


and Counterpoint, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 


1 
Tenor. 
Contest o, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pie > Building, Copley Square, Boston 


SUZA. DOANE, 
Concert Pianist, 
Prize Pupil Leipsic Conservatory, 
Pierce Building, Boston 





Paris. 
MARIE ROZE, 


Complete artistic preparation - 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, 
Répertoire 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE 

Hearings in costume before artist 
and managers. 

64 rue de la Victoire, 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists 
Advice and every information for students 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 
“ Impresario, Paris.’ 


French, 
Gesture 


s, press 


Paris 


Cable address 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique Italian Opera Teaching 
National 
PR FESSEUR DE CHANT 
Italian and French Methods 
69 rue de Douai, Paris 





Conservatoire, Paris 


| MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 


Concert Singer 


Preparation for Concer 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, Francs 
les mois, auditions publiques d'éléves cor 


rées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-méme 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer 


Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conser 











n for Concert Play 4 
Schumann, Brahms, & 
ench and Germa 
ede versité, Paris 
M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
CHEF DE CHANT—GRAND OPERA 
es R DE CHANT. 
541 de Ponthieu, Paris 
Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 
(DESIREE ARTOT) 
39 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. DUBULLE, 


Professeur de Chant, 


85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
hteen years Grand Opéra, Paris 
alian Schoo Mise-en-Scéne 
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SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris, France. 
Mapvame TH. SALOME, 

20 rue du Vieil, Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 

Aden e Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol 
fége, Theory of Mu , Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, Transpos sition, Harmony, Piano, Accom 
~—y and Ensemble Music. Violin, Singing, 
Talks on Music 

From kindergarten to high school grades of in- 
) Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors French, English, German 
Drawing, Dancing, ¢ utt ing Out French sounds 
and conversation parlor Accommodation for a 
few parents. 

WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the yea round 













Not a stoping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator 
Bathrooms, Light 
8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 


All Modern Improvements and Comfort 
French taught. French conversation every evening 


Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted « u the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris 
anguage spoken will be French, and taught 
grati is the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces 
sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught 
Facilities for engagements abroad or in America 
for graduates. One Free Scholarship in each de 
partment Competitive examinations twice a year 
In presence of a jury of exper enced artists 
Resident pupils taken. For terms, &c., address 
Mrs. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Steinway Pianos used in this institution 


Paris. 


ae BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L‘ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE UR VOUS AU _MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE 
SERVE D’'ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR 


AT TSA TAA CS . ~ yey" 
EVGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED IN 1885, 63bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters »cient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 


Conversation Parlors 

French Elocution 
Preparation for Stage and Platforn Lecturers 
vached 77 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
Spanish. Address, 








speaks Eng a German and 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


Mespemo!seLLes YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for Fre nch Pronunciati 


ldr 


lars and cards addres 


8 Boulevard F aadrie, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 





Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
tice V lyric declamation, languages 

fége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 


30 rue St. Petersbourg. 


Mz a AME Cl. ARICE ZISKA, 
ipil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prim a Donna of the Italian ¢ pera, 
io, Opera, Concert, in Italian 
French, Spanish 
#4 place St. Georges, Paris. 
AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing 
Voice Plac Declamation, 
scéne Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monru 
74 rue Blanche, Paris 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opére Paris 
School of Singing Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts 
(Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris 


M. Emit 





Prepares for Orator 


Mme. EM 


Mise-en- 


3ERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


t. Opéra and Opéra Comique 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris 
TRANSLATION, 
ENGLISH TO FRENCH Best Literary Stvle 
JEAN d’AVALINE, 
State Professor in Paris, 
Licencié-és- Lettres. 
Manuscripts, Books, Papers 
libis rue Viéte. - PARIS 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
4 SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 
121 avenue de a, 






ARIS. 
JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND I1 
Mise-en-scéne Complete 
THEATRE IN STUDIO 

114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de UVOpera. 
Method Garcia erenen. Italian. 


Paris, France. 


ALIAN OPERA 
Répertoire 


24 rue de v intimille, 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting 


rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Tt 


MADAME DE UA JV GRAN( iL, 
Italian Methoa. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, ope in 
THE ART OF SINGIN 
62 


RUE CoxDORC ET. 
M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
28 rue Duperré 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
PARIS 

SPECIALTIES 

Good Renlosien 


Voice Articulation and 
Large and Noble Style 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

DUDLEY BUCK, President. 

HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Principal Voice Departmecat. 


ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 


Principal Pianoforte Departmeat. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Principal Syathetic Departmeat. 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
Principal Organ Departmeat. 


LOUIS SCHMIDT, Priecieal Violin Department. 


Is fre m a distance 


Conservation of the 
Phrasing. 





Resi oes Degestene 


Send fo atal 
nC. GR “SUMMER SESSION. 


JouN C. GRIGGS 
Musical Director and Sec'y.; M. E. PALMER, Treas 
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MUSICAL COURIER. 


NEW YORK.—Continued. 
W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 


NEW YORK,—Continued. 





UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and MAX BENDHEIM. 





represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


profession and the public. 
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Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City. 
REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 142 East 86th Street, New York 
Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
ASSEMBLY HALL, 


No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York 
Centrally Located. Fine Organ. Handsomely 


Voice Culture 


Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 


Garcia-Stockhausen Methods. 
Vocal Studio: 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Residence : 141 West 64th Street, New York. 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio: 57 East 129th Street. New York City 
Miss JENNY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 


of Lablache 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
focal Instruction. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 


98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











A’ 


Equipped. This desirable hall is available for ia “ 
Recitals, Concerts, Readings, Lectures, &c. Seat- Voice Culture. 
ing Capacity, 550. Open for Inspection from 9A. M Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration tradic 
until 6pP.M. For particulars apply to 308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
= HORACE 8S. ELY & Co., Agents,, Brooklyn, N. Y. opera 
64 Cedar St. and 27 West 30th St., or on premises wie 
AR’ J y : Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, — 
ARTHUR VOORHIS I 
, = Org: iano, Cor tion and Theory. t 
791 Tremont Street, Concert Pianist—Instruction. sgn, Foam — r one Suey. oncius 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J Residence : “ The Audubon,” mi 2 extrac 
BOSTON Chickering Hall, New York : 1416 Broadway, New York. ead 
48) « 
r. Miss BELLA TOMLINS, Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN in Be 
R. A. M., London, England (Certificate Trinity College, London), “ene 
. 2 CONTRALTO Pianist and Accompanist. Mertens 
Chica O Ch Ze - Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, plause 
79 * cago. CONCERT, ORATORIO, MUSICALES. New York City. my op 
ee ee ee ei ontasads - — : F VocaL INSTRUCTION, ; 
= : ————— — — = ee ae that 1 
J H KOWA LS K] 91 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., LYSTE R SAN DFORD, eis 
. rt. P THEODORE SPIERING, | o: care of THE Musica Courter, New York. STAGE DIRECTOR. pi 
»0 lit 
Reset Doe eh A VIOLINIST. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS Opera, Comedy and Drama. saath 
CELEBRATED VocaL Srupio, ’ Seep ; pate nieces I 
Tenor Special instruction to students in Dramatic f ; 
= —" , 4 expression and Stage Technique urthe 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 1105 Steinway Hall, insepg = Expression and Stage Techniq rt re 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Development. Season 1895-96. . me hir 
Cuicaco, Int. Cuicaco, ILL. 6 East 17th Street, New York Stage Manager: MINNIE MADDERN-FISKE. He 
4 ocesatn ese Bagge het Address: 1432 Broadway, New York. en 
- — —____—— | LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, | Prone 
MAX BENDIX SIXTEENTH YEAR, | Soprano 
z ; : 
< 1606-1897. Pupil of Delle-Sedie | conten 
the firs 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 


7 West 45th Street. New York 





London, - England. 


formAn 


VIOLINIST, SCHOOL | 
FOR THE e | — | < TATA erine, t 
801 Steinway Hall, THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. + 
ee HicHer Art or Prano Piayinc. | Chicago. | Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. whereas 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages the imy 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


HESS-BURR, 





297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 








A. J. GOODRICH, 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 


Concert Pianiste. 


taught. 

improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 


up and 


ores ot 


378 ere i For terms. dates, &c., address studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, her day 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Theorist, 1005 Steinway Hall, Chicago, I11 yrizes, &c., given. ; 
OHANNA HESS-BU Lock Box 976, Chicago. ees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term scholar 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” . . ‘KNELL YOUNG of twelve weeks. this pu 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH. ” “Complete Musical Analysis.” | Mr. anD Mrs. BICKNELL sNU, Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
pats . “ “ F ” : . — _ -side zady Superintendent. Prospectus and yer Sti 

2036 Indiana Avenue, Music as a Language,” &c., &c. Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- | Resident Lady S perintencent. F g 
ment; illustrated by voonl examples from the full particulars of the Secretary took i 


Chicago, ILL. 


Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 





earliest epoch. 67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, I 


By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


| 
Mr. 


when he 


his broyv 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, ANNA WEISS CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI, ALBERT VISETTI, 
: j 4 Oo, awe a aad acai > ae Ture P. “ti smiling, 
MARCHESI METHOD. Late of Vienna Conservatory, CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, Professor of — E ee of Ginsing aul me 

Oratr Concert—Sonc Rect‘ | Concert Pianist and Teacher. ; tate +4428 ee and the ‘¢sthetics of Singing good 

RATORIO—CONCERT—SONG KECITAL. Suite 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. RESIDENCE : % EAST 42p PLACE at the Royal College of Music and the tion. 

Limited number of pupils accepted. a a - . . _.. | Guildhall School of Music, Ss 
Kimball Hall, Wabash A (iene fa J hnst n Bi h | Address KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 14 Trebvovir Roed, Hart's Court, 8. W.. London Somet 

imba a abas venue i ; 

° eget Manager, 524 Pullman Building, Adams St., | - ested the port: 
CHICAGO, ILL. V 0 one ISHOP, Chicago, 11, | Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, “a Sct 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 


. + « « SOPRANO, 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


dent unc 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, po ; 

Pupi ; 3 : ; Residence : - * 3 —— ne d: 

Pupil of sapere and SBRIGLIA. CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, Il. Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S retary tc 
TENOR. Address all communications to SOPRANO Academy for the Higher Development of the room 

Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. ‘ inhi Pianoforte Playing. ing a bo 


Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


5% Pullman Building, Adams St., Chicago, III. 





Hore, WINDERMERE, 





CuHicaco, ILL, | 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
% Elgin Avenue London, W. 


verse or 


and wen! 


W SCH PT ciate ui |M. PANZANI The latt 
HANS YON SCHILLER, MADAME MORIAN I, Late instructor at ‘the Institut Musicale in Flor- Schubert 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and . 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. interest 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 


care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 


Tue Art oF SINGING. 





Cuicaco, ILL. 


VIOLINIST, 


713 FULLERTON AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 





‘ ie H md in 
Chicago Conservatory of Music. 
SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

fand the ZAsthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. | 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 
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B4 Monroe Street, WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. SC iously 
; ‘ . LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Piano. M y : — * 

ESTABLISHED 1867. | ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . Vocal. Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- once lea 
SLARENCE EDD Organ. | monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- directed 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, } 
Louis FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 
Catalogue giving full information mailed free | 
upon application. 


f Musical Directors. 


| 
| 


Cc er, 
S. E. JACOBSOHN se ee aA 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





ETELKA GERSTER’S 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6. 





(W. ADLINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 





224 Regent St., London, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” | 


tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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the Philharmonic concert for the benefit of the Schubert 
Memorial in 65, when two acts from Rosamond (for the 
first time since 1823), the overture to Alphonso and Estrella 





and the C major fantaisie were performed. Hellmes- 
berger has also a place—his work is so well known now as 
to need no comment. 

Of the hundreds of others who are in this collection it 
will be impossible to speak. 





I should, however, not fail to mention the interesting 
group of living ‘‘ musikers,” who are shown in a ‘‘ tableau” 
of photographs with the great honor and distinction of 
having worked together on a revised and complete edition 
of Schubert's works, published by Breitkopf & Hirtel, viz., 
Brahms, Ignaz Briill, Professor Door, Professor Eppstein 
Hellmesberger, Director Fuchs, Professor Gansbacher, Dr 
Oscar von Hase, Willhelm Volkmann, the proprietor of 
Breitkopf & Hartel establishment in Leipsic, and Euse- 
bius Mandyczewski, who is the librarian of the Society of 


oh ~ ae ~ 


- gS Fie a ce ee 


St Feo: 





Friends of Music in Vienna 
The patrons of Schubert and Beethoven with their fami- 
lies deserve notice. The Esterhazy family, where Schubert 








taught saved him from poverty, and is the one bright 
gleam in Schubert's life of struggle with poverty and for 
recognition. The Lichnowsky family and Prince Rudolph, 
the friends and patrons of Beethoven, the Count Dietrich- 


VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
8 Schlésselgasse II., Thiir 31, » 
February 13, 1897. ' 

THE ScHUBERT CELEBRATION, 

(Continued from last issue.) 
stein, a warm admirer of Schubert, to whom the latter 
3( ) aa bl fc . a 4 »¢ — > 4¢ > ; > i . es , 4 
BOUT Weber a little anecdote is noted in the dedicated the Erlkénig; the Baron dela Motte Fouqué, 
esi tenth catalogue worthy of repeating. In con- Philip Schmidt, the author of The Wanderer; Gron, the 
tradiction to something told of Weber's verdict upon the only good biographer of Schubert, if the article in his 

7 . 17 , my 5S Ke . rt, é I 

opera Alfonso and Estrella in Kreissler's Biographie, Spann | gictionary can be called a biography, are all I shall now 


writes mention. The large collection of Von Schwind’s paintings, 
‘““The tr F the ar ic the fallawin< fter Weber’ ot > : , 

Phe truth of the matter is the following: After Weber’s | Darnhiusers and Kupelweisers are mainly important only 

arrival in Vienna Schubert visited him often. Weber was | pecause they were the contemporary artists of Schubert's 


ay tres inarily frie , +} ‘ . iced } thz 1e . : 
extraordinarily friendly with him and promised him that he day, and are curious as a study of the development of 


would bring about a performance of Alfonso and Estrella | a uctrian art in Vienna. Those which attracted the most 
i 26 The huber » day after the perfor ‘ — 
in Berlin. When Schubert, on the day after the perform- | jotice are the amusing Lachner Cyclus, the cyclus of The 
ance of Euryanthe, which was received with stormy ap- Mazic Flute, and the Opern Cyclus, where Gluck, Mozart 
; 7 1 r4 . ae, o—, © ) , 1 4 art, 
plause, visited Weber, the latter asked him: ‘ Well, how did | p,, thoven. Weber. Marschner, Auber. Rossini, Spontini 
my “Te “ase you The » hearted Schubert replie . . . 
rvs oper oe ae you I " wie - arted Sct ube : replied | (Vestalin), Spohr (Jessonda) and Meyerbeer are each rep- 
é l t pera pleased rery well, that r 1 : : : ; j 
that much in the opera pleased him very well, that De resented with their masterpieces in operatic composition 
I corm hiitz was his preference, and that there seemed to him | py, Sangerkrieg auf der Wartburg also attracts much at- 
too little melody in the new opera. Weber rece'ved this ex- tention. The Opern Cyclus, I should have said, is in the 
pression very coldly, and of Schubert's opera not a word |, ssession of King Otto of Bavaria 
possess t ave é 
There are a number of illustrations of Schubert's songs 
many of them beautiful; the Erlkénig hastwo, one of which 
Henrietta Sonntag, Marie Wilt, Karoline Selheim and represents him as a spirit with angels about to seize the 


further was said, so at least the truth loving Schubert told 


me himself.” 


. a Ff lic _ . her rtant singers h — mt - : 
Anna Frohlich are the other important singe who were | child; another in which the trees, shrubs and posts all as- 


contemporarie Marie Wilt z caroline Selhei t at 1 ¢ c 
poraries. Mari iit and Karoline Selheim sung at | ome the dreadful face and fateful arms and hands of the 


> first performance of Lazarus; Sonnta the firs “T- ; = i . 
the first performance of Laza > Sonntag in the hret pe dread child snatcher before the eyes of the terrified child 
Ance of Euryanthe, and Anna Frohl ister of Kath- . , . 
os of Eury a he, and Anna Frohlich, sister of Kath in the arms of his father, who is galloping along at a ter- 
ar » the e > he four cictere for w nN . 1 ar > meer t . . ° 
erine, the eldest of the four sisters for whom Schubert set | rible pace, while the sun just sinks behind the mountain and 


to music the Twenty-third Psalm. This ‘‘ladies’ choir’ was the gathering darkness adds weird mystery to the scene 
the impetus to many others like it which have since sprung The other illustrations are Der I iedier Der Tod und das 
c 3 | iu tae : « at , A 
1 ] snc aw keer ree?t a f TA ner 
up and do so much to-day to keep green the fragrant mem- Midchen. Die Nonne. Die Post, Der Wanderer, Am Meer 
» 1 > , ‘ x > k nm % ~£ >» ; 
ories of Schubert. Anna was a well-known vocal teacher in Gretchen am Spinnrad, &c. Here and there on the walls are 
her day t »vear 1827 she riched ¢ cive 2 . e e . 
erday. Inthe _ voter oe - 2 Gree yee asd * | the placards announcing the first performances of the Schu 
scholar of hers on her birthday. Grillparzer composed for | , ost onere 
: aaa ert operas 
this purpose the poem Zogernd leise in des Dunkels nicht | Three buildings I must describe before closing this ac- 
" ‘ a n puna 4 us i T l l é 
ger Stille. which she gave to Schubert to set to music. He 





: count. Two of the most interesting are the house Zum 
took it in a window niche, pushed, as he was accustomed Goldenen Mondschein and the Stadt Convict, which Schu- 
when he wished to read neat work, his eyeglasses back on bert entered when he became a choir boy in the court 
his brow, read the venues through once or twice and said. | | hapel. The house of his birth on the Nussdorfer Strasse, 
smiling, ‘‘I have it! It is already prepared and will be very the house where he died on the Kettenbriicken Strasse, the 
good." In a few days he brought her his charming composi- | house of Dr. Schellmanns in Steyr, with its memorial tab- 
son. | let by Tilgner, bearing the inscription, ‘‘To Franz Schu- 
: | bert, the | 
the portrait of Randhartinger, who was at the same time from 1825-1827. The Stevr Lieder tablet on the occasion of 


with Schubert in the ‘‘Stadt Convict,” and also a fellow stu- , ¢ ' “_ ” 
: . onvict,” and also a fellow s the celebration of the fortieth year of its foundation 


Something like this is the story told i nection wi , : ; 
ymething like is the story told in connection with rince of song, in memory of his residence here 


dent under Salieri 
One day Scht 


Mention is also made under Hiittenbrenner’s portrait 
the house in Wipplinger Strasse, where Schubert, 





bert visited him while he was private sec- | 


had he entered 


ot 
retary to the Count Seeceényi. Scarcely Mayrhofer and Hiittenbrenner lived together for two years, 
819-1821, 

But now for this most quaint and interesting house, Zum 
| Goldenen Mondschein, which is situated between the Hen- 
gasse and the Wiedenhaupt Strasse. It was only lately 
. ; ir i ¢ demolished. This little house had a high location, with a 
Schubert to get it. Franz excused himself because of the | far-reaching outlook over the Glacis to the Wienerwald, and 
interest with which the poems had inspired him, and as a | 


the room when the count called him away. Schubert find- 1 
ing a book of poems lying on the desk, picked it up, read a 
verse or two here and there, put the book in his pocket, 
and went away without awaiting Randhartinger’s return 


The latter missed the book, and went the next day to 


| with its garden and court formed a landed island in the 

middle of Vienna, and here, in spite of the narrow circum- 
stances of the Von Schwind family, whose possession it was 
from 1807 to 1826, there developed an active and lively ex- 


himself with an edition exactly after the original of thi : : es : : 
: ; : (leon 2 , | istence, which expressed itself in bodily exercises and 


proof presented his astonished friend with the first Miiller- 
lieder, which he had in part completed in thenight. A dec- 
ade after the death of Schubert Randhartinger provided 


Liedercyclus Salieri Sechter, Dessoff, Herbeck and , : ; 
’ , ‘ ’ games, in social humor, as well as in artistic performances, 
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and art, especially music, to which especial attention was 
given. Schubert entered this Convict (founded by the 
Kaiser in connection with the court chapel) in 1808 and 
remained there until 1813, and made progress in various 
branches of study. Von Spann asserts in reference to the 
musical work of Schubert that it even then found so much 
regard that oftentimes the direction of the Convict Orches- 
tra was entrusted to him in place of the skillful director, 
Ruczizkar, who, when Schubert began to study with him in 
composition, in the very second lesson, cried out ‘* Him 
I can teach nothing; he has it from the good God!" His 
first song was composed in the Stadt Convict—Hagar's 
Klage. 

Many of his fellow students in the Convict become later 
his intimate friends, the names of most of whom I have 
already mentioned. 

The cases of relics contain many things treasured by his 
friends, his autograph letters, a lock of his hair, his eye- 
glasses, acup and saucer, his face painted beautifully on 
the cup, miniatures of dear friends, Barbara Frohlich 
Holzer, Hiittenbrenner, &c., an autograph letter from the 
Princess Kinsky, leaves from Schubert's diary, also from 
the diary of Eleanor Schrotzberg, with an entry by Grill- 

| parzer, in an autograph albumblatt. At the close the words 


j Springen Sie mit diesem excossaise 


Durch jedes Wohl and Weh 


Ihr bester freund 


i 
| FRANZ SCHUBERT 


A diary of Schellmanns with this entry of Schubert 


Wer nicht liebt Wein, Madchen und Gesang 
Bleibt ein Narr se 
Martin Luther, I 


Zum ewigen Andenken 





Upon the other side 


Enie f Alle 
sehe e 

Sehe 

Und ht falle 





Zur Erinnerung 
GOETHE 


Also a gold medal from the Schubertbund and the 
same in silver, and one from the Minnergesangsverein in 
gold, and numberless other treasures in autograph letters 


and invitations from friends 


The manuscript is shown in three large cases, and con- 
i a 
tains most of the original manuscript of his more promi- 
nent Lieder, piano and orchestral compositions 
The most, I think, that could be said of this remarkable 


bition is that to spend a day or two there is to become 





exh 
acquainted with Schubert and his friends, and more—for 
after a thorough study of the descriptive catalogue one 
feels that he has mastered the most complete biography of 
Schubert possible, and withal in the pleasantest manner 
one could desire. I hope the remarkable importance and 
value of this exhibition, so dear to ¢ 





music lovers, will 


justify this length, which even half a description demands 


a 





I will, I see, have to reserve the account of the two opera 
performances, Der Bierjihrige Posten and Die Versch- 
wornen, and the evening with Karoline Geisler-Schubert for 
my next letter, which will fol!ow immediately. 

E. Porrer FRIsse.i 


Antonia H. Sawyer in Binghamton.—Following are 


some press notices of this well-known singer 























Czerny are all seen on the wall the Kiinstlerhaus in , : , . , : 
y ll seen on the walls of the oes “* "| between Von Spann, Kenner, Schober, Kupelweiser. Poetry, | 


oe ee, Sree ooo painting and music were here studied and cultivated by 
those who were wont to gather together in the house of 
ks : ‘ - : the Von Schwind’s—Ritter von Spann, Kenner, Schober, 
sciously in his mind as an unwritten law. Herbeck was Kupelweiser, Bauernfeld, Lachner and Franz Schubert 
once leader of the Vienna Male Vocal Club, which he 


these who was the instructor of Schubert, and he had only 
to guide him to the expression of what was already uncon- 


li d with tt 4 : aoa | : The last mentioned was a frequent visitor, and here, so it 
directe , . —_ ‘ . res ; , > 
Tories With the purpose of arousing fresh interest i | i. said, the poem, Hark, Hark, the Lark, from Shake- 


Schubert’s compositions, many of his songs and overtures "ae : 
I ’ . & speare’s Cymbeline, was given to him to set to music in or- 


. , der to keep him still while Von Schwind was completing | 

of the dances for orchestra, &c. 42 ; 
a dues 4 : his drawing of him. | 

[his Vienna Male Choral Club was, by the way, doing ** 

The K. K. Stadt Convict in Wien received not only the 


to operas for chorus and for orchestra; also arranged many 


very much to keep Schubertand his songs before the public 
with the object of having his music better understood and | members of the gymnasium, but also of the university, ex- 
appreciated. cepting doctors. Most of the scholars were scholarship 
Dessoff directed the first performance of the Hausliche | students, the court boy singers whose duty it was to sing in 


Krieg (Die Verschwornen) in the Court Opera in 1861, and | the court chapel. Here jthey received culture in esthetics 

















Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, of New York, made her début before a 
Binghamton audience in a group of s mberg, Chaminade 
and Coombs. Her sele unity to show her versa 
tility, as they embraced a wide range Her enunciation was notice 
ably good. She gave as an er re the ballad I've Something Sweet 

Binghamton Leader 

The contralto singing of Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer was also repeat 
edly encored, the four distinguished vocalists forming a splendid 
juartet indeed.—Sunday Message 

Mrs. Sawyer is a fine ntr a bust, deep e, whicl 
shone effectively in the cantata.—7¢e/egram 

Some Dufft Notices. 

Dr. Dufft is nostranger to Binghamton musica rcles, and his part 
on the program was greeted with merited applause The work 
t in Gaul’s Holy City cl i his claim as one of the best 
oratorio singers in the countr amton Leader 

Dr. Carl E. Dufft, with his bearing, was cordially we 
comed by many Binghamt and aria, She A t 
Charmeth My Sadness, from *n of Sheba, demonstrated his 
right to be classed among America’s greatest baritones He gave 
the familiar Two Grenadiers as an encore, singing with a wealth 
voice and feeling, and his hearers would not let him go until he came 
back and sang The Bedouin Love Song.-—- Binghamton Republican 

Eleanore Meredith with Binghamton Choral Club. 

Without disparagement to either the magnificent bass or tenor 
must be admitted that the chief attraction of the evening was the 
pure and perfectly cultured soprano of Eleanore Mereditl Her 
singing of Spring and the exquisite solo parts of the Holy City fille 
the large audience with uncontr« le enthusiasn Binghamton 
Sunday Message 

Mrs. Meredith sang the Massenet Elegie, with its pec ar wail 
beautifully, following it with Henschel’s Spring—a most 

" t of thi oh hee 
|} composition The brilliant accon nent of th song, W er 


bird imitations, was an artistic § 





Elmira Telegram 





Mme. Eleanore Meredith, the soprano of the evening, came t Bing 
hamton a stranger, but with a beautiful voice and charming perso 
ality returned to New York leaving a host of friends and admirers 
behind. It is only due her to say that she is one of the finest ora 
torio sopranos that ever graced a Binghamton stage In the Holy 
City her work was fairly thrilling Her reading of oratorio work is 

lligent, and her e is at once sweet and pow- 





musicianly and 


erful,—Ainghamion Leader 













ALKURE was repeated last Wednesday at 

the Opera with Kalisch, Gadski, Fischer and Lilli 
Lehmann inthe cast. The performance was mediocre. 

Friday evening Siegfried was announced, but as Kraus 

was too ill to appear—apparently his normal condition this 

season, Gétterdimmerung was srbstituted with the follow- 


ing personnel : 


SD: a 6usviseseoauneanies ten .....-Lilli Lehmann 
Siegfried ecarinnss 0odeeeaeneaeened inl babe m Ga Paul Kalisch 
DN acc savecenteese+sesdekhuenenie ....Emil Fischer 
SN icin ddvecepevenenioesonnsetun ------Carl Somer 


..Marie Brandis 
Woglinda .Augusta Vollmar 
Wellgunda.... ieddnneas Marie Mattfeld 
Flosshilda ; , cnleenaue staan ae 0 Semel Riza Eibenschuetz 


Gutrune... 


After Rheingold this performance was the weakest of the 
season. The reverent lover of Wagner was shocked by 
the ruthless excisions in the score and the reckless tempi 
taken by Mr. Damrosch. Everything was given in a pell- 
mell, higgledy-piggledy manner, and all the principals 
seemed too fatigued to sing oract. Fischer and Lehmann 
moved about in a dazed way, while Kalisch unfortunately 
insisted on singing as if he really had a voice. At the mati- 
née the next day Gétterdimmerung was repeated and 
went very much better. Lehmann had more voice, and 
while she cut her third act and the immolation she sang with 
more briiliancy and intensity than at any previous appear- 
ance this season. But the woman is played out. She is too 
old, too bulky and too short breathed to do justice to the 
Wagner music drama. Kalisch was fagged out com- 
pletely. He has been worked too hard this season. The 
Rhine Daughters were fairly good and Fischer's Hagen 
was more sonorous than usual. Somer has still force left, 
although his singing was harsh and crow-like. Miss Bran- 
dis was colorless as Gutrune. The orchestra was rouch, 
the scene settings poor and not even suitable for a wild 
Western circuit. Mr. Damrosch insults the intelligence of 
New York with such makeshifts. We love Wagner as a 
whole, not Wagner mutilated. 

Thursday evening the much talked of and delayed pro- 
duction of Xaver Scharwenka’s Mataswintha took place 
with the following cast of singers: 

OS I ee eee ere eee ...Gerhard Stehmann 
Rauthgundis, his wife................ obi ons Saame Me Riza Eibenschuetz 
Mataswintha..........ccccccccccecseserss .Georgine von Januschowsky 
Aape, her Comfidant..........ccccccccccccsccccscevcesesoss Marie Mattfeld 
Totila, the King’s comrade in arms Fritz Ernst 
Grippa, Count of Ravenna.............. 
Arahad, a young Gothic aristocrat..........-.. ... Wilhelm Mertens 
Nobles, Goths of Witichis’ and Mataswintha’s Suites, 
Ambassadors from Ravenna, Shepherds, 
Reapers, People, &c. 

Scene of action—Act I.—Witichis’ villaat Fasulea. Act IIl.—Royal 
Palace at Ravenna. Act III.—Square in Ravenna. 

Time— Middle of the sixth century. 





The following note on the programs explained one of the 
principal shortcomings of the evening: 

‘‘Mr. Xaver Scharwenka begs to announce that owing to 
the illness of Herr Kraus, he is unable to sing to-night, but 
Herr Stehmann has kindly consented to assume the part on 
only two days’ notice, and has learned it within that time, 
to make the performance possible.” 

Considering the short time he had, Mr. Stehmann did 
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wonders, although the work suffered greatly in character, 
as the tenor réle is an especially effective and brilliant one. 


The evening, therefore, lacked contrast. Mataswintha was | 
analytically reviewed by Otto Floersheim and other promi- 
nent Continental critics, and need not be critically consid- | 


ered here. Asa whole, and after listening to such a lame 
interpretation, the work seems to justify all the good things 
said of it. It is ambitious, and, while showing the influ- 
ence of Wagner, it is thoroughly individual, and its com- 
poser has not slavishly followed any particular precedent. 
He gets his effects without undue straining, and the 


vigor, brilliancy and variety of his orchestration are really | 


captivating. Scharwenka revealed himself as a magnetic 
conductor—one who knew exactly what he desired. There 
was no submerging of the vocal parts by an orchestral sea. 
The choruses were especially happy in handling, and the 
climaxes of the third and fourth acts quite strong and 
masterful. 

We cannot confess any undue admiration for the book. 
It is lacking in incident in the earlier scenes, and drags at 
the close—the close to which the composer has wedded his 
best music. The death scene is particularly affecting, and 
Januschowsky did not let it loose in intensity. This admir- 
able artist was at her best in the title réle. She acted with 
force, and in the bedchamber scene she expressed with 
clearness the varying emotions of love, anguish, rage and 
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GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY. 


jealousy. She was very thrilling at the end of this act, and 
sang throughout with power and pathos. 

Fischer sang a small part with dignity, and Mertens was 
also excellent. Eibenschuetz was slightly overweighted, but 
sang with more earnestness than usual. The choruses 
went extremely well, but the stage management left much 
to be desired. The orchestra played with energy, and the 
general impression left was that Mataswintha should have 
a more favorable chance; as it was it gave us a tremendous 
notion of the energy, the executive power and the genius of 
Xaver Scharwenka. 


Plunket Greene Recitals.—Once a year the talented 
and clever Irish baritone visits this city and sings his way 
into the hearts of musical people. His two recitals Tues- 
day and Wednesday afternoons of last week were thoroughly 
enjoyable and well attended. Mr. Greene sang with his 
usual taste and keen artistic insight. At the first affair his 
program consisted of songs by Gretry, Dalayrac, Schumann, 
Jensen, Mendelssohn, Brahms, and the Clown’s Songs from 
Twelfth Night, C. Villiers Stanford, the latter group being 
interesting novelties. Part II was devoted to traditional 
airs from the German, Scotch and Irish—airs that Mr. 
Greene knows so well how to sing. The second recital con- 
sisted of Schubert songs and English, Scotch and Irish airs. 
The Greene recitals have become a feature in each recurring 
New York musical season. 


Reply to Mr. Goodrich. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


Witt you allow me space in your columns to 
call attention to some serious mistakes uttered by 
Mr. Goodrich in his recent article in your paper, entitled 
A Complaint About Singing? 

1. Mr. Goodrich confuses the sombre timbre with the 
chest register; certainly an unpardonable error. 

2. None of the singers mentioned use the chest produc- 


tion on their higher tones. 

3. A number of the singers cited as using different 
methods of voice production employ a similar mechanism. 
Therefore, to enlarge upon the above 

The sombre timbre, whether it be used on the upper or 
lower notes of the scale, is certainly very disastrous, and 
its continued use produces great fatigue, and an early loss 
of control of voice, if not of the voice itself. This was 


Duprez’ ‘serious fault,” as asserted by the critic quoted, 
viz., ‘‘abuse of the notes sombrées,” and had no reference 
whatever to the use of the chest voice. 

Gayarre was a light lyric tenor, using the white voice al- 
most altogether, and employed neither the sombre timbre 
nor the chest voice. Campanini produced his upper notes 
in the same manner as E and F, viz., second register, and 
it is indeed probable that this was the cause of his voice 
failing. Neither Tamberlik nor Wachte! made any use of 
the chest register on their upper notes. Nicolini was a 
most beautiful singer, far superior to any of the above 
named, and did not leave the stage because his voice ‘* gave 
out.” 

As for Tamagno, the only part of his voice which is cor- 
rectly produced is the upper register, the remainder of the 
voice being nasal and often thin and extremely unpleasant, 
but he never makes use of the chest register on the upper 
tones. If all of his voice was as well produced as the 
upper tones in question it would be a most magnificent 
one. 

De Lucia is one of the worst singers I have ever had the 
misfortune of listening to. Possessing the ability to sing 
tenor, soprano, falsetto, sombre, white and all other vari- 
ties of tone known to the mind of man, upon any and every 
note of his voice, I should be more likely to accuse him of 
making use of the chest register on the notes in question 
than any other of the artists mentioned 

As for the singers of the ‘‘ natural school” belonging to 
Porpora’s time, they were all castrati, and consequently 
their methods of voice production cannot be of any interest 
to the tenor of to-day. 

I do not know Sims Reeves’ method of voice production, 
but should think from the description that it was similar to 
Adolphe Nourrit’s and the production made use of by many 
tenors. It is not the method of M. de Reszké, as he em- 
ploys the third register, a production similar to Tamagno’s. 
It is to the use of this third register that M. de Reszké 
owes the preservation of his voice. To the ear the tones 
produced by this mechanism so closely resemble those of 
the chest register that the two are often confused. especi- 
ally as but few tenors are acquainted with the secret of 
this register. If Mr. Goodrich wishes to know more on 
this subject I would refer him to the articles written by 
Emilio Belari which have appeared from time to time in 
this paper, especially to the one in the February 5, 1896, 
issue, where, in addition to a description of the upper or 
third register, he will find many interesting details regard- 
ing the singers mentioned Critic 


Rosa Linde.—The following clipping from the Nashville 
Banner tells its story of her success there 

Madame Linde has undoubtedly a splendid voice, and her program 
numbers, together with the numerous encores the audience com 
pelled her to respond to, showed her voice to full advantage. Her 
first number was the most difficult of the three arias from Samson 
and Delila, and was rendered as only an artist of ability can render 
such a song. Besides the Amour Viens Aider of Saint-Saéns her 
program numbers were Ave Maria, from Cavalleria Rusticana, and 
Spanish Love Song, by Chaminade Among her encores were 
Godard’s Florian song, Reinecke’s Fruehlings Blumen and Trotere’s 
In Old Madrid , 

While Madame Linde is known as a contralto her voice has a range 
as high as many sopranos, and the highest tones are equally as musi- 
cal and powerful as the low chest tones. In In Old Madrid the mid- 
dle tones were used throughout the first part of the verse until she 
came to the serenade refrain, when her voice dropped just an octaye 
lower, rising again to the high B flat at the last 
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The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte. 


{By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F. A. C. M. 
| Arranged and Developed by KATE S. CHITTENDEN 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Many teachers come to New York and in a few weeks 
complete the course for a Teacher's Certificate 
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New Music for Piano Study. 





(MISS) KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Metropolitan College of Music, 19-21 East (4th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
Send 10 cents for a copy of the 

Echoes from the Critical Classes 
of Albert Ross Parsons, F.A.C.M. 


THE SYNTHETIC GUILD, 
128 East 16th St., NEW YORK CITY. | 





As indispensable goose to 
* Daily Exercises for the Piano,” 


Mr. I. PHILIPP has just published 


** Exercises and Study Technics for the Left Hand.” 
‘*A Practical Elementary Method for the Piano,”’’ 


based upon study of classic composers, 
is also ready by the same author. 
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Paxis-MIeTres. 


M FIDELE KOENIG, who is one of the| 


chefs de chant of the Paris Grand Opéra, remarks 
that the greater part of the American singers who have 
come before his observation have their voices remarkably 
well placed. He should imagine that American teachers 
must be very good in this regard. He finds the greatest 
lack to be that of solfége and of general musical knowledge, 
also a great lack of finish in detail and a horror of the labor 
of acquiring it. A girl of fine endowments can sing at a 
chromatic run, but she cannot sing it. She does not know 
whether it contains fourteen or seventeen notes or if the 
trill with turn has eight notes or five. She wants to know 
what's the use of knowing—so long as she lands all right ? 
He also speaks of the necessity for exaggerated produc- 
tion and of enunciation in order to meet the requirements 
of an opera house and make the words and meaning recog- 
nizable. This must be focused to a nicety, like make-up 
Too little leaves the effect banal, too much makes it ridicu- 
lous. It is one of the most important and difficult features 
of operatic preparation—that is, not réle preparation, but 
preparation as applied to the actual opera house building. 
It is a feature all by itself and débutants do not consider it. 
Parents and relatives of people studying over here are 
much to blame for the negligent way in which they for- 
ward their Musica, Couriers, or at least do not forward 
them. They keep these people all the time hunting for 
back numbers or else cause them to miss much valuable in- 
formation 
‘**] just missed that number, ma did not sendit.” ‘Pa 
generally cuts out anything that is interesting, but he for- 
got that one.”” ‘Sister writes to me to be sure to see such 
and such an article and then forgets to send the paper.” 
‘* My husband likes to read the papers when he comes home, 
so he keeps a whole bundle of them there until he has time 
to read them, and then he is too lazy to pack them up and 
send them.” 
behind time, after I have lost all interest; I can’t read old 


‘** Auntie generally sends me mine three weeks 


papers,” and so on and so on 

Mind you these papers have all been subscribed and paid 
for, supposedly for the good of the person who gets no good 
out of them. No one but Americans would thus waste a 
subscription. It is not of equal value to read these papers 


once in a while, or in a bunch, or in cut-out articles. Every- | 
rhythm it is harrowing, for there 1s a preparation in and 


thing is followed up here in all departments in almost 
serial form. It is the one way in the world by which mu- 
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sicians may keep in contact with the tendency, spirit and 
activity of their time world over—what is going on and 
where; who fails and why; who succeeds; where to go and 
what to do for certain things; what is thought and how it 
might be thought different—only so may a musician go out 
in the world equipoised, enlightened, calm, able to criticise 
and to resist criticism, to think and meet thought and to 
put thought into work and act, instead of being led like a 
lamb blindfold to the slaughter. 

In this line also would-be artists should never be heard to 
say ‘‘ [ read only the Paris letter because J study there, the 
London letter, the New York news, the Berlin letter, be- 
cause I am or was or will be there!” 

Art is the expression of the soul of the universe. What 
has where you are, where you study to do with ‘Aat? The 


larger the vision the bigger your work will be. You must | 


know everything. 

A composer by lifting up the corner of his hearth rug 
might see how necessary to infinite variety is absolute 
regularity 
ter how conceited he is. 
thought, yet be built upon lines of divine wisdom, that is 


To appear to be made without 


the great trick 
** *# 

How in the name of art science does it happen that Paris 
is without a school of pantomime or of acting ? 

Nothing is more common or more unreasonable than the 
certainty which students feel on hearing a person sing 
well, that could they but take lessons of that person or the 
teacher of that person, they too could sing exactly that 
way. ‘Who is her teacher?” is the great question here, 
and it is generally followed by a change of teachers 

Many students here decide upon teachers by zmpression. 
‘“‘T have an idea he’s just the man” or ‘‘she’s just the 


woman for me!” without the faintest sign of an idea as to 


that teacher's qualities, merits, demerits, &c. It is a sort of 
second-sight, which they follow blindly 

Prime donne are very culpable in the matter of sending 
girls over here to study who have no sort of fitness for the 
mission. A sight of some of the 100 now in different stages 
of the foreign study misery would suffice to establish this 
fact, without a sound, which is often sufficient to make of 
the fact a crime. 

A girl who has sung ever since she was so high, by faith, 
hope and persistent charity to the bell boy, finally arrives 
at the great star's antechamber in the American hotel, and 
finds her an angel! All smiles and hair and robe, and 
‘‘easy going as ma there.” The “ angel,” in view of the 
herd of mothers, sisters and aunts who will turn out tosee the 
radiant fairy godmother whom daughter ‘‘ knows,” hears 
daughter pipe on the tin pan hotel piano, grins and bears 
it till it is over, when she takes the girl to her lacey, per- 
fumed bosom, kisses her, and zmszsts that she must go 
abroad! She must, she will be the greatest living 
All that is 


She comes 


reater, lots greater than even she herself is 
needed is to go abroad. That settles it 
abroad if she has to pawn the entire family to do it (the 
bottomless selfishness of these to-be-the-greatest-living in 
regard to their families is—bottomless). She comes abroad 
and—here she is! If the prima donna had to ‘see her 
through” she would be more careful of her advice 
One should have immense sympathy with the enormous 
| expense and trouble lost on the mounting of a play or opera 
| which does not take. It isa veritable calamity. In gen- 
eral people cannot imagine how a director could be so 


mistaken, and really it does seem surprising. It is not the 


No man can //row strands into shape, no mat- | 
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those without the sense know nothing of. This indescrib- 
able nerve strain alone causes perspiration to start with 
music otherwise easy of manipulation. 
Why is solfége not universal in America? Its absence 
is inexplainable in so intelligent a country 
A German is angry because of the number of French 
words in use on German music life—répertoire, claque, 
souffieur, répétitor, billet, premiére, opérette, ballet (how 
could it be anything else but ballet ?), galerie, soubrette, 
entrée, &c. Why does he count them? 
Girls, do not bring bibelots and ornaments and knick- 
knacks over here to tack up about to look *‘ nice’n home-like."’ 
| You are not allowed to tack up things. You have to pay rent 
| for every nail and tack sign you make, and you can't stick 
pins in the wood, as it is all baked before it is put up, and 
is hard as iron. You bend every pin, and the efficacious 
heel of your slipper is of no use whatever. A gaod trunk- 
ful of kindling wood, a doctor that knew something, and a 
nurse would be much more to the point. 

Bodily expression is frightfully neglected over here for 
singers. They have never heard of Delsarte, and say, 
‘*Oh, yes; fine cellist,” if you mention his name (Delsart 
is the name of one of the Conservatoire professors.) To 
realize how far ahead young America is of the Old World 
one has tocome abroad. If people here would only read 
they would be the most intelligent people on the earth. 
Their indifference to the earth keeps them all in a darkness 
which they are unable to see because of the darkness, It 
is a great pity 

Why does not the claque here sit back and pretend 
nothing. The twelve wooden apostles on one side facing 
the twelve wooden apostles on the other side, all leaning 
over the plush, forty-eight hands clapping in mechanical 
monotony, not another person in sight, is too evident. And 
nobody ever notices it, because it always has been 

When an Americar girl is forced by circumstances, re- 
verse of fortune or poverty of her family to go out in the 
world and seek her tortune whata hue and cry is raised. 
‘The poor child, separated from her dear family, heart- 
broken with loneliness, sick with fear, threatened with 
danger—cruel world—oh! ah! eh!—what a terrible fate!” 

Yet here every day in Paris this most “negligent” of 
cities, where lack of protection is the only recognized 
rime, and is considered in itself an open dare, here every 
day one meets daughters of wealthy, well-established, cor 
rect, even ‘‘churchy” American people, roaming around 
over here 3,000 miles away from the * dear family,” with- 
out any fixed purpose, without even attempt at excuse or 
apology for her peculiar position, living around in pen- 
sions alone like a boy, going and coming from receptions 
alone or with girls going her way, or with boys if they ask 
‘terrible fate’ 


her, and taking het in the most agreeable 


humor imaginable. Whenever she takes a notion she can 
pack up and go off roaming around through Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland. What’sto hinder? There's the ticket office 
and here are pa's checks! 

But what a curious condition of society, when parents 
not only allow it but think it all right! 

Of good for nothing married women who thus prowl 
around in one country, husbands and even children in an- 
other, there is nothing to be said. So long as men support 
and encourage, pet and praise them, of course there is 
nothing to be said. And men do everywhere, even when 
uttering the most unctuous phrases to the contrary, and 
rolling their hypocritical eyes in blasphemous praise of vir- 


tue and goodness and truth. They praise these women, 





beggurs themselves that make you hardhearted, it is aed 
other beggars 

M. Riva Berni, the Paris ‘‘coach” and one of the best | 

acconipanists in the world, speaks of the increased difficulty 
| of the art of accompaniment over former years. One has 
to be all the time on the alert, he says. You are in 2-4 
time. Presto without rhyme or reason 5-8 ! 4-4 goes equally 
suddenly to 3-8, and 3-4 to syncopated 11-5 or something | 
equally bilious. One whoreads music with the eyes alone | 





| does not fee/ this so much, itis simply a question of gym- 
* ) ) 


nastics of eye and finger. But for one with a sense of | 


out of achange which to them is compulsory, and which 


tell them they are made of the proper * heroic stuff,” while 
the others are ‘‘old fashioned, behind their times,” ‘‘Schopen- 
hauer heroines.” Of course men encourage the tribe—it is 


their interest todo so. Of course they do—en passant. It 


| gives them much amusement—cheap! At reduced rates 


‘artists’ prices,” as it were! 
* * * 

‘‘I am carrying in my heart the remembrance of a dili- 
gent pupil, a beautiful voice and great talent.” So writes 
the good Delle Sedie, in Paris, of his recent pupil, Miss 
Clementine Sheldon, of Binghamton, N. Y. Delle Sedie 
is one of the most honest and truth telling of teachers 


When he said the above he meant what he said. The oc- 
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8 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


casion for it was the reading of a package of most excellent | 
press notices setting forth in distinct terms the vocal suc- 
cesses that charming singer has been having since her re- | 
turn to America. And because she has a beautiful voice 
and talent, and is diligent and earnest, THe Musical 
Courter wishes her godspeed, too. 


* * * 


bogian four; the Annamite five, which makes of the lan- 
guage music. An Annamite counting numbers gives to the 
ear the impression of an air being played upon a flute. 

Miss May Curtin, of Boston, has had her picture taken 
in Paris. The photograph is attractive enough to class | 
among the professional beauties in Broadway windows! 
Miss Curtin has a very sweet, sympathetic soprano voice, 
and is pupil of Delle Sedie. 

The last concert of the Petites Auditiones was interesting. 
On the program were a sonata for violin and alto by Le- 
clair; a Hindel concerto, Brahms Gipsy songs by the quar- 
tet of the society, and popular songs by Mendelssohn, clos- 
ing with a ballad by Burger with Liszt accompaniment. 
The physical program was quite a departure for Paris, being 


The French language has but three accents; the Cam. | 
| 
| 


printed in mauve on linen. 

At the reception given by Mme. Manoury, wife of the 
well-known professeur de chant, rue Washington, there 
was some excellent music. The works of Augusta Holmés, 
with accompaniment by the composer, was the feast at 
P. Marcel’s on Sunday. Mlle. Holmés, looking radiant 
herself, sang la Belle aux Cheveux d’Or, her last composi- 
tion. M. and Mme. Jean Richepin were in the audience, 
also the Marquise de Wentworth, Comte de Grammont, 
Louis Ganne and the Countess de Mniszech. At a charm- 
ing reception musical given by Mrs. Bryant, rue Galilee, a 
large coterie of Americans was present. Miss Weaver, of 
Bradford, Pa.; Miss Kellogg, of New York; M. Ch. Hol- 
man Black and Mr. Earle sang songs by Nevin and Bem- 
berg. 

Americans do not realize how much they are going to 
miss Mr. S. E. Morse and his excellent wife from the 
American society in Paris. Always genial, kind, active, in 
touch with all that was going on in the artistic world, and 
ever ready to lend a helping hand and kind word, we lose 
good friends in this family. Tue Musicat Courter for all 
musicians wishes them bon voyage and au revoir. 

‘‘At my office in Indianapolis Tue Musica Courier is al- 
ways a regular and welcome visitor,” says the genial con- 
sul in adieu. 

‘*Mme. Roger-Miclos possesses a surprising technic, an 
attack almost masculine and a touch altogether individual,” 
writes a St. Petersburg paper. ‘‘In her fashion of phrasing 
she is full of sentiment and of a diction capable of rising to 
the most poignant dramatic effects.” After a Beethoven 
concerto she was recalled seven times. ‘The applause was 
frantic. The Wanderer fantaisie, l' Impromptu varié in B 
flat, and Deux Moments Musicaux, given at the occasion of 
the Schubert festival, were equally appreciated. The 
pianist played the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor to an 
enthusiastic salle at the Colonne concert on Sunday. 

The orchestra class at the Conservatoire has recommenced 
its exercise. This class is obligatory for all pupils of all in- 
struments, woodwind, string and the piano. A Mr. Mal- 
herbe has won the 500 frs. prize for string quartet. The 
Pleyel Wolff prize of 500 frs. was not awarded this year. A 
Mr. Biisser won 200 frs. on a composition, and Mr. Mal- 
herbe 300 francs for an instrumental sextet. 

The question is asked: Is M. Marcel, the professeur de 
chant, pure French by nationality? Yes, tout ce qu'il y a 
de plus frangais! French, generations back from the good 
Bourgogne region. 

In a big concert to be given soon at the Trocadéro Miss 
Mandelick, of New York, and Miss Rennyson, of Norris- 
town, Pa., are to sing. 

The following program was sung this week by the pupils 
of the Juliani. Most of these pupils show most remarkable 
progress since a year or two years ago, especially Miss Rose 


| quite a different thing from personal fussiness. Miss Gar- 
| rigues has gained in dramatic expression. All sing dis- 


Stelle, Miss Garrigues, Mlle. Tonnot and Miss Kimberly. 
Miss Stelle has gained immensely in calm and equipoise 
which are most necessary to a singer. Art intensity is 





tinctly. 
| 
ee ttcin incthbctcubténdtatteesatetessesseseontauveein Bemberg 
Mlle. Salomon. 
ID cpnte said cdnccanncech toistehseaeeedpeteesMteseeeheieebine Thomé | 
Mlle. Cottenau 
SP iiccnntsconadicieitvnnmntabadwventetedacattes sites Massenet | 
Mlle. Tonnot. 
ET IDNs cauas dso wsedeuetvarentahanseevauieneetborGeiel Délibes | 
I cr ndicconniveccedestcdodeateslectasbuetisiess Fontenailles | 
| Mile. Armstrong. | 
ON a tie tnntittiontdetcmnenadtianicamdetintenssintineotess 


| 
Miss Garrigues and Mr. Barré. 
Une Fiancée, air from Vivandiére ............s.sccscccsececcees -René | 

Mlle. Rossi. | 


Pe I  cociucisncdtnetcugniessnetiassned’ ecenebesbredes 
Miss Rose Stelle. | 
PINE os castcticveccccdgetaburstnieesbsauecvsess Werther-Massenet | 
Miss Kimberly. 
L’Heolat de Rire.....cccccscccccescccccccccccccccceseccccssesecovece Auber | 
Miss Garrigues. 
a Ee ee Ss Cicsrp nccencesvspredecussecevacveavessade Verdi 
M. Barré (admirably expressed). | 
EP RE IND vo cencbdntsccetscavensnceveneseecvenessscecs Donizetti | 


Miss Kimberly. 
Air de la Reine de Topaze ...............+. 
Si mes vers Avient des Ailles 





EE Gi in ctncenerneptenc denne dhernenpraeterqencevecmeseoes 


Miss Rose Stelle. 


A Yale man studying music in Paris is Mr. Collins, of 
Pittsburg; a very nice, refined young fellow with a robust 
tenor voice of sympatheticquality. A pupil of M. Giraudet, | 
he is much interested in his studies and pleased with his | 
progress. His voice has been raised. He used to ™ 

| 
} 


baritone indeed. 

Mr. Whitehill is another American pupil of Giraudet 
who finds grace not only with his teacher but with the 
pretty American girls in town. There are few indeed who 
do not know Mr. Whitehill. Not much wonder; he is a tall, 
stalwart young fellow, like a young Scotchman in his bicy- 
cle suit, with that air of frankness which girls like, and 
with a big heart, kindly manners and intelligence to back 
it all up. His upper voice has been ‘‘ uncovered,” as he ex- 
presses it, and tones have been added both ways. He is 
studying Mephisto, Friar Laurence, Leparello in Don 
Juan, bass réles in Lohengrin, Lakmé and Mignon, all in 
French. eee 


Vincent d’Indy’s Fervaal has been presented to the public 
at Brussels. Fervaa/ isaman, a youngman of mid-forest 
France, who, going quietly and steadily on his way about his 
business (turning some enemies out of his country), ismet by 
a nice little lady, who insists that he step into her parlor to 
restawhile. Like 7annhduser, howling loudly that he must 
go (il faut partir), he steps in and rests the customary three 
or four days, when, tired of it, he remembers his ‘‘ duties” 
and departs in earnest. She, woman fashion, when she 
finds it’s no use trying to keep him, is struck with ‘right- 
eous remorse” and turns the peasants on him. But he es- 
capes and gets to his war, where he just begins to become 
interested and victorious when up she comes trotting for 
‘*some pardon, please, sir”; sothat, with all his other 
bothers, he has the bother of hauling her heavy corpse off 
the battlefield on his shoulder. Then there is a nice mother, 
who orders that the son be cut up to expiate his visit to 
the parlor, and an old man who had ‘told you so,” and 
Cravaan, is the name of the country of which the young 
man, Fervaa/, ought to have been the dignified chef, &c. 

An interesting coincidence with the production of the 
piece is that, fresh from the readings of his own Messidor 
opinions, itis Mr. Alfred Bruneau who is called upon to 
tell Paris the what-ho of his musician comrade’s venture 
over in the Monnaie. Mr. Bruneau’s stand in regard to the 
new operatic school is that Wagner was a great emancipa- 


tor, éu¢ that in accepting the suggestion of emancipation, 
the French school must not fall slaves to the German's 
treatment, but guard the originalities by a strict French in- 
tention, in order to preserve intact a strictly French school. 

(This sounds a little like the boy and the marbles: ‘Grab 
what ye kin, Mike, but don’t ye give him the count.”) How- 
ever, the way he stands to his Messidor, and M. d’Indy’s 
Fervaal is this: We both are emancipated—that's sure, but 
while my originality is stamped incontestably with French 
intention, M. d’Indy’s is stamped incontestably with the 
German imitation. 

(Mr. Bruneau is modest enough in his feeling about this. 
He says that while he does not imagine himself to be the 
messiah of the new art, he at least places a stone in the 
building of the grand structure which is to be, and as such 
nationality should recognize the art patriotism. ) 

While praising generously and boldly the technic of his 
confrére, giving to each page an admirable ingeniousness, 
an exceptional address, an astonishing polyphony, with 
certain emotion and charm in many of them, he jumps un- 
sparingly upon the evident servility to the German's art, 
and departure from orthodox chauvinism. In personages, 
situations, ideas, symbols, even musical themes, he finds 
similitudes to Tristan, Tannhduser, Parsifal and the 
Tetralogy. Chiefly disastrous according to the French soul 


| of M. Bruneau is this horror which he claims to be the head, 
| centre and circumference of the Wagner theme—namely, 


death, as the end, outcome and fruition of all things, and 
the acceptance of the death tragedy as the ideal happiness 

Meantime a sublime anti-chauvinist drama is being 
enacted on the Champs Elysées, not the Champs Elysées of 
Charon and Pluto, but right here on our own beautiful 
queen of roadways and mistress of boulevards, the Paris 
Champs Elysées. A glimmer of progress broke forth one 
day in municipal headquarters. As a result the design 
for a tramway was drawn bias across the most tender and 
beautiful section of the aristocratic highway. At the sign 
of the first slight scratch across the delicate skin of the 
street, the entire sweet city family turned out in the fresh 
March wind, and for three entire days stood ten double 
bordering each side like mourners over a grave, watching 
in paralyzed stupefaction the deepening and still deepen- 
ing wound in the lovely limb. On the morning of the 
fourth day at sight of a clear steel rail lying lengthwise 
in the gaping wound, a frisson shook the family nerve, and 
such a wail went up with one accord toward heaven that 
the very echoes were rent in twain, and—work was 
obliged to be stopped! 

That means now that for the next two or three years four 
rows of private carriages, four rows of city cabs, four rows 
of bicycles and a dozen rows of pedestrians will have to pause 
and pass single file through the little pathway, no wider 
than a hat rim, which borders that trench, while the city 
housekeeper is deciding what is to be done with these sensi- 
tive and touchy art children of hers who shiver at sight 
of'a rail of progress. And the city, which howled at sight 
of a rail, will obediently pause and pass around 

One thing, the tramway would at least move, while this 
trench—this trench will probably keep company with the 
Arc scaffolding until the next Czar comes totown. For 
while business never has any rights with a Frenchman, a 


monarch alway has Fannie Epcar THOMAS 


Railroad Men’s Building Concert.—A complimentary 
concert was given by Mr. J. Henry McKinley at the Rail- 
road Men's Building last week, the following eminent 
artists assisting: Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto; Miss 
Elizabeth Putnam, soprano; Mr. Franz P. Kaltenborn, 
violinist; Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone; Mr. J. H. McKin- 
ley, tenor; Mr. Aldis J. Gery, Autoharp; Mrs. J. H. Mc- 
Kinley, piano, and ladies’ chorus, twelve voices, led by 
Mrs. McKinley. 

One who was there says the house was crowded and 
that Mr. Kaltenborn especially pleased the audience; play- 
ing an encore. 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
i 21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 
Lonpon, W., March 13, 1897 ) 


HE all engrossing subject before the musical 
world here at present is the forthcoming opera season. 
Much anxiety was naturally felt as to the continuation of 
this important factor in our fashionable and musical life 
when Sir Augustus Harris died last year. His past labors 
were beginning to be crowned with success, and there was 
but little doubt but that the following he had attracted dur- 
ing his nine years’ management would gradually increase, 
and thus as it were assure us an uninterrupted annual 
season at Covent Garden 
The most serious difficulty which he had to face was the 
ever increasing tendency for the leading singers to try and 
He no 
doubt, however, received valuable assistance in the adjust- 
ment of these matters and others in connection with his 
subscription list from Mr. H. V. Higgins and Lady de 
Grey. These two are largely instrumental in carrying 
Mr. Higgins and Mr. Neil 
Forsyth, who was acting manager for Sir Augustus Harris, 


secure increased salaries from season to season 


forward the season this year. 


represent the Grand Opera Syndicate, and the program 
sketched out by them will include the following operas 
Faust, Romeo et Juliette, Rigoletto, Aida, Lohengrin, 
Tannhduser, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Carmen, 
Philémon et Baucis, Die Meistersinger, Die Walkiire, 
Siegfried and Tristan und Isolde. Among those which the 
management say will probably be included in the reper- 
tory are Manon, Mefistofile, Ernani, Ponchielli's Gioconda, 
Don Giovanni and Les Huguenots. 

For novelties Kienzel’s Evangelimann (which has found 
much favor in Germany recently), Mancinelli’s Hero and 
Leander, and a new opera entitled Ines Mendo. ‘The latter 
is by Fred Rignal, a nom de plume adopted by Baron 
Frédéric d’Erlanger to avoid confusion between his name 
and that of the French composer of that name. The book 
for this new opera is by Messrs. P. Decourcelle and A 
Livrat, and is founded on a story by Prosper Merimée. 

The list of subscribers to the opera is larger than ever and 
everything points to a brilliant season. The Queen has 
taken her box and the Prince of Wales also taken one for 
the season. The published list further includes many of 
the leading lights of the social world, but of one single 
musician. This certainly indicates something. To me it 
shows that those who secure the preliminary and of course 
important list do not consider musicians as available and 
so do not seek them, for if they had been approached it is 


least one subscriber among them. It is also a fact that the 
musicians here as a class cannot afford to pay the prices de- 
manded for seats. Many of the profession do not go to the 
opera at all, because the better seats are too dear, and it 
would not be consistent with their position to go and be seen 
in the cheaper parts of the house. Neither musicians not 
the public will support opera here on the present lines. So 
long as society will do it, it can go on, but this fickle mis- 
| tress is so changeable in her moods that nothing definite for 
| the future can be looked forward to 
The season will open with Mlle. Emma Eames and Mr 
Van Dyk in Tannhduser. Madame Melba will be the heroine 
in the new opera. Madame Calvé will give her impersona- 
tion of Marguerite here. Mr. Van Dyk willalso singin Die 
Walkiire, Manon and Der Evangelimann. Mr. Alvary will 
| appear later on during the season. Among the newcomers 
will be Mr. Ceppi, Mr. Scaremberg. Mr. Noté and M 
Journet. Mr. David Bispham will again be a favorite in 
his different impersonations, and the list of artists further 
includes Miss Zelie de Lussan, Mme. Frances Saville, Miss 
Bauermeister, Miss Susan Strong, Macame Heinck, Mlle 
Stella Brazzi and Mme. Marie Brema, Messrs. Jean de 
Resuké, Edouard de Reszké, Pol Plangon, Lieban, Renaud 
Ancona, Marc Nobel, T. Meux, Jacques Barsand L. Pringle 
The conductors will be Messrs. Mancinelli, Flon, Lardon, 
Ronalds and Anton Seidl. 
Mr. Alberto Randegger, the famous singing teacher and 


conductor, was married last Thursday to Miss Louise Bald- 
win, of Boston. 

Will our American visitors please note that my private 
address is changed? It is now Wilton Lodge, Lancaster 
Road, South Hampstead, and we shall be glad to receive 
there all Tue Musicat Courter friends on the first Satur- 
day in each month, from 4 to 7. 

Richard Strauss’ symphonic poem, Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra, given at the Crystal Palace a week ago to-day, is 
the third composition of this genius that Mr. Manns has in- 
troduced to England, for there the first performance took 
place of his Till Eulenspiegel and his F minor symphony, 
You have already read a full description of this 
Floersheim’s letters, and will’ not 


op. 12 
remarkable work in Mr 
require another from me 

The reception of this original work was timid, and the 
two other works mentioned above fared no better, but 
nobody is to blame for that. They must be heard again 
and again before we can fully realize the beauties of 
Strauss’ great scores. 

The other items being all more or less known were more 
applauded. Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite No. 1 and Haydn's E 
flat symphony were the first and last on the program. Miss 
Ilona Eibenschiitz played Schumann's piano concertoas well 
as compositions by Sgambati, Grieg and Briill, and Mr. 
Plunket Greene sang songs by Schubert, Hollander and 
Purcell, both soloists being heard at their best. 

The Queen’s Hall Choral Society's concert on Wednes 
day, the 3d inst., consisted of Rossini’s Stabat Mater and 
the Hymn of Praise. The choir, under Mr. Randegger 
sang the choruses throughout with great precision and care 
ful gradations of expression. Particularly good were those 
in the Hymn of Praise and the unaccompanied recitative 
anc chorus, Eia Mater, and the finale in Stabat Mater. Sig- 
nor Foli gave the bass music in excellent style, and Mme 
Belle Cole as second soprano sang the duet (with Miss 
Thudichum), the cavatina, and took part in the quartet. 
In the Hymn of Praise Miss Thudichum was heard to more 
advantage, being particularly successful in her duet with 
Miss Margaret Hoare, I Waited for the Lord, and in the 
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only reasonable to suppose that there would have been at | short solo, The Night is Departing, which was exquisitely 
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sung. Mr. Ben Davies gave the foregoing recitative, We 
Called Through the Darkness, with fine dramatic effect. 
A special word of praise is due to the orchestra for their 
rendering of the symphony. 

In the evening the Royal Choral Society gave a perform- 
ance of The Redemption, under the baton of Dr. Bridge 
The orchestral portions of the work were excellently 
played, but forthe rest the word dull is most fitting. The 
numbers seemed to drag, and though there were occasional 
bursts of energy the general effect was monotonous. It is 
hard to say why this should have been; but as it was with 
St. Paul earlier in the season so it was with Gounod’s work 
Miss Esther Palliser and Miss Maggie Purvis (who led 
the quartet Beside the Cross very satisfactorily) sang the 
soprano music, and Mrs. Katherine Fisk the contralto 
The tenor was Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and Messrs. Norman 
Salmond and Andrew Black completed the list of soloists 

On Saturday the Queen's Hall Society gave a third op- 
portunity this season of hearing Saint-Saéns’ Samson and 
Delilah 
ception of one slip, to be charged to the account of the 


The choir was in splendid form, and with the ex- 


basses, the choruses were perfectly rendered, and Mr 
Randegger may well feel proud of the result of his work. 
The principal solos were sung by Miss Marie Brema, Mr 
Edward Lloyd and Mr. Andrew Black 

A special feature of Saturday's ‘‘Pop” was the slow move- 
ment in Joachim’'s G major concerto, given in association 
with the composer's romance in C. The last named has 
long been known to our amateurs, but the first was heard 
for the first time at these concerts on Saturday. Itisa 
movement of high distinction, having attractive themes 
with more than just a flavor of individual character in them, 





and it stimulated a desire for speedy performance of the 


entire work with orchestra. Those who are acquainted 
with Dr. Joachim’s temperament are not surprised by the 


I Such music 


success which attends his slow movements. 
always appears to be the natural expression of that calm, 
meditative nature, in which fact lies the secret. The re- 
mainder of the program was drawn from the more familiar 
works of the large repertory of these concerts, and in 
cluded Mozart's Quartet in G, Chopin's fantaisie in F 
minor (Mr. Borwick) and Beethoven's piano trio in E flat 
Madame Kate Lee sang several songs very artistically 

Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. Leonard Borwick’s last song 
and piano recital on March 5, in St. James’ Hall, was per- 
haps the most enjoyable of the three. The program was 
full of unknown beautiful songs, and the singer in excellent 
form. The piano repertory opened with Bach's Suite, No 
8, G minor, and Beethoven's Thirty-three Variations, which 
were surely hailed with great pleasure by every one.- The 
second part of Mr. Borwick’s program was less interesting 
though his playing would make one gladly listen to even 
a longer collection of etudes and pieces of mediocre interest 
from a musical point of view. Mr. Plunket Greene's highly 
intellectual reading of some French songs was his principal 
success, although his French pronunciation is not quite so 
perfect as his German. The exaggerated contrast of mezza 
voce and forte which he adopts in répresenting two voices 
would hardly be admissible in the code of the purely artistic, 
and it puts a terrible strain on his vocal organ, It would be 
a great pity if this artist, who is in so many ways excep- 
tional, were to deprive us unnecessarily soon of his valuable 
singing 

AN Ob N I Post VACANT 

Seven years ago the municipal authorities of the city of 

Sydney spared no cost in obtaining a first-class organ for 


their magnificent hall, The one they have was specially 
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built for them by Messrs. Hill & Son, of London, and is 
one of if not the largest in the world. It is a credit to that 
firm and tothe municipal body that authorized it, and it 
has become an evergreen pleasure to all classes in that 
beautiful and rapidly rising city. The hall itself seats 
nearly 4,000 people, and year’s end to year’s end recitals | 
are given every week, and as a rule twice a week, at prices 
of sixpence and a shilling admission. On special occa- 
sions the building is quite full, but generally about half 
full. This has been sustained for about seven years, and 
therefore the instrument has proved itself a very profitable 
thing to the civic government. 

The office of organist is now about to become vacant. 
The position has been permanently filled by a Belgian, 
M. August Wiegand, who has now sent in his resignation. 
The office has attached to it a salary of £500 a year, 
and it commands the entire use of the organ. No one 
has been allowed to play it except the official organist 
and his pupils, the latter only in his presence. It will be 
seen at once that this gives him dominance as a teacher. 
He becomes authoritatively chief out there, and as a con- 
sequence his hands are full of pupils at the highest fees. 
In addition to all this he becomes the most eligible candi- 
date for the best cathedral or church service in that city. 
Is there no American organist who would like to try for the 


post ? 

The Monday ‘‘ Pop” on the 15th inst. introduced an in- 
teresting combination by giving Beethoven’s quartet, op. 
59, No. 2, and Haydn's op. 33, No. & The latter, one of 
the brightest inspirations of Haydn's sunny nature, con- 
trasts strongly with the very characteristic op. 59 of Bee- 
thooven. Throughout it is almost an interpretation of 
Beethoven's most serious disposition, full of enthusiasm 
and’eccentricity. Mr. R. Hausmann played the 'cello part, 
which the celebrated Romberg threw on the ground and 
declared unplayable when the quartet had its first reading 
at the house of Prince Lichnowsky. Musicians must have 
been violent at the beginning of this century, but to-day 
finds them considerably calmed down. Herr Joachim 
played, besides leading the quartet, largo and allegro from 
sonate in C major as only he can play Bach. He gavethe 
third movement of the same sonata as an encore. Miss 
Katie Goodson played Variations Serieuses, Mendels- 
sohn, infusing much spirit into the interpretation. Varia- 
tions on one theme, however splendidly written, have a 
tendency to tediousness, which the young artist entirely 
avoided, playing with much individual temperament. Mrs. 
Helen Trust, though she seemed a little tired, sang with her 
usual charm Plainte de la Bergére, old French, and two 
songs by Max Strange. 

Mr. Ernest Hutcheson, who may claim to be Australia’s 
representative pianist, gave a recital in Steinway Hall on 
Friday week. His scheme was framed on the usual model 
and opened with a by no means interesting and somewhat 
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Wm. H. Sherwood. 


O one has been more thoroughly identified 
with the development of music in the United States, 

or given public taste a greater impetus toward better 
things, than that tireless worker Wm. H. Sherwood. His 
piano recitals have been given over a greater range of country 
perhaps than those of any other pianist, and he is certainly 
recognized as one of the most versatile of performers, 
as well as one of the most conscientious of technicians. 
Mr. Sherwood’s temperament is essentially that of a mu- 
sician; he is intense, sen- 
sitive and sympathetic. It 
is to these qualities that 
his playing owes its great- 
est charm. The impas- 
sioned works of the masters 
find an interpreter only in 
one who possesses such a 
nature, and Mr. Sherwood 
has demonstrated to many 
an audience his wonderful 
versatility in reading the 
most widely varying com- 
positions with equal skill 
and understanding. He 
has departed boldly from 
the beaten paths and in- 
cluded for his concert work not only those splendid master- 
pieces eschewed by many pianists because of their tax upon 
the physical endurance as well as musical conception, but 
also the compositions of our own leading Americans, whose 
lesser lights are overlooked and ignored in the pursuit of 
older and established names. His marvelous technic 
leaves nothing to be desired in that way, yet it is not his 
mastery of the keyboard that thrusts itself upon one. 
It is the greatest art to conceal art, and Mr. Sherwood 
recognizes this. One 
cannot remain so coldly 
indifferent to his play- 
ing that he can critically 
dissect and describe it. 
The spontaneity, the 





correctness of execu- 
tion, the brilliancy, the 
poetry, the 
phrasing 
whole, _ that, 
able, sweeps all before 
it and stirs the emo- 
tional nature to its ut- 
most depths. 

He is an imitator of 
none; his individuality 
glows through his per- 


exquisite 
make the 
insepar- 


loosely conceived reading of Beethoven's sonata in E flat, 
op. 31. A performance of Bach's Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue and Schumann's not particularly Schumannesque 
sonata in G minor followed. The pianist’s best efforts were 
probably Schubert’s impromptu in G and his own capric- 
cio in A minor, op. 4, No. 4,a charming and fresh little 
trifle excellently written and played. The pianist’s earlier 
impromptu was altogether unworthy of its companion 
piece. Mr. Hutcheson’s own arrangement of Wagner's 
Walkiienritt does not even remotely compare with Tausig’s 
incomparably finer version, and he may be counseled to ex- 
tend his repertory in other directions. The pianist’s main 
limitations at present lie in the absence of warmth that 
characterizes his performances. 

Mr. Henri Kowalski, a French pianist and composer, who 
for some years past has been living in Australia, gave a re- 
cital in St. James’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon. His pro- 
gram contained chiefly Musique de Fantaisie, Chopin, 
Liszt, Wieniawski and his own compositions, which he plays 
with much verve and almost orchestral power. The Schu- 
bert-Liszt Erl Kénig and Wieniawski’s Valse Caprice re- 
ceived technically fine readings. Miss Rosa Bera, a soprano 
fugato, with a flexible voice better suited to the selections 
from Bishop and Meyerbeer than those from Schubert, con- 
tributed to the vocal numbers. F. V. ATWATER. 


A Correction.—The Denver correspondent of this paper 


hastens to correct a statement made by her which might be | 


construed into an inference that Frederic Howard, of that 
city, is now an ex-baritone. On the contrary, he is in the 
prime of his artistic career and much in demand. 

Carl’s Quartet in Roseville, N. J.—Miss Mary H. 
Mansfield, soprano; Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, alto; Mr. E. 
Elisworth Giles, tenor, and Luther Gail Allen, bass, sang 
in Mr. Duncklee’s church at a special musical service last 
Sunday evening for the second time within a month. 

Mme. Juiie L. Wyman.—Mme. Julie L. Wyman, the 
celebrated concert singer, has left for Europe with her 
three children to rest, travel and study, her absence being 
indefinite. She expects to return next spring for a recital 
tour, for which she will make an especial study of German 
songs in addition to the very latest in the French vocal 
repertory ; but this return is by no means fixed, as she may, 
after singing in London and in Germany, remain abroad. 


formance, and the 
strength and purpose of it make itself felt by his audience. 
When still a student in Europe he played Beethoven's 
Emperor Concerto with full orchestra, under the direction 
of Royal Capellmeister Wuerst, before an audience of 4,000 
people, whose enthusiasm was unbounded. So great was 
the impression made that he repeated the performance five 
times in Berlin. 

Having received an invitation to play at the concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society of Hamburg, he accepted, and 
upon his appearance 
won such a success that 
he received the honor 
of a salute from the or- 
chestra, one seldom 
conferred. Nor was 
this all, for at the same 
time his fee was volun- 
tarily increased by one- 
third, and he was asked 
to renew engagements 
with the society for the 
following year. 

At this time he re- 
| ceived propositions to 
| appear in many great 
cities of Germany, in- 
| cluding the court con- 
| certs of Weimar, Cas- 
| sel and Berlin; also the 
| Gewandhaus concerts at Leipsic, and with orchestra in 











| Bremen, Braunschweig, Gera, &c. 


| Last year Mr. Sherwood revisited Europe, and was every- 
| where recognized as a pianist of the highest merit. He 


played in several concerts of a semi-public nature, and was 
offered engagements by the leading directors and managers 
in London and Paris. 

As a composer Mr. Sherwood also stands high. Many 
of his works have been published by leading houses in 
Europe and America, and are recognized by the best musi- 
cians in the world. 

Mr. Sherwood is, above all, an American and is loyal to 


the interests of American artists, supporting them in every Re, cccthsd ds kth Gobts<oesse 


| endeaver and giving them encouragement in every pos- 
| sible way. 
| Among the well-known pianists and teachers who were Mr. 
| Sherwood’s pupils or have studied with him are 

Mr. N. Wardner Williams, musical director of Chicago 
University. 

Mr. Otto Pfefferkorn, musical director of Armour Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 

Dr. H. G. Hanchett, musical director of Central School 
of Musical Art, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Sumner Salter, editor of the Pranzs/, New York. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith, president of the New York Manuscript 
Society. 

Mr. Clayton Johns, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Wm. Whitney, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Fred Hahr, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Ella Backus-Behr, Kansas City, Mo 

Miss Emma Roedter, president of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Eleanor P. Sherwood, principal of the music de- 
partment of St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, III. 

Mr. Louis C. Stanton, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Edward Dickinson, Oberlin College, Ohio 

Mr. W. Ward Stephens, of New York (now Vera Stefan- 
ski, of Paris). 

Miss Celeste Nellis, Chicago. 

Mr. Robert Stevens, Chicago. 

Miss Harriett Johnson, Chicago. 

Miss Marie Angell, Chicago. 

Mr. Arthur B. Whiting, New York 

Mr. Franklyn Sonnekalb, New York 

Miss May H. Burnham, principal of Music School, New 
York. 

Mr. Walter J. Hall (organist), New York 

Miss Evelyn Ames, Boston, Mass 

Mme. Constance Howard, New York 

Mrs. Josephine Ware-Vermilyea, New York 

Mrs. Gertrude Foster-Brown, New York 


A Coming American Star. 


Miss CLAUDE ALBRIGHT 
HIS young contralto is rapidly fulfilling the 
promise of her genius. In the skillful hands of 
Madame de la Grange, of Paris, she daily unfolds new 
qualities, which will make her invaluable in an artistic 
career. Her superb voice is developing in power and color, 
and her style is brilliant and full of conviction 
Her professor points to her as a ‘‘type” of dramatic art 
Her temperament of fire, her originality tempered with art 
instinct and careful training, and her attractive personality 
all promise for her a unique place among American suc- 
cesses. Tall, slight, brunette, with the animated features, 
magnetic eyes and straight brows of the actress born, to 
speak with her five minutes is to wish to see her enact a 
role. 
Miss Albright has already as a student become a great 
favorite in Paris salons. Massenet, who accompanied her 
at one of Madame de la Grange’s recent matinées, said she 
was one of the best equipped Americans he had ever heard 
to make a success on the stage. He also invited her to 
study réles under his special direction. 
success at Madame Ferrari’s, Mr. Schlesinger’s, at the 
Countess de Trobriand’s musicals, at Dr. Davenport's, and 
the Prince Roland Bonaparte expressed himself delighted 
The young singer, 


She has sung with 


with her voice and style. who is a 
Mexican, expects to go home ona visit in June 
some 100 concert pieces in her repertory and will doubtless 


She has 


be heard in some of them. 


Woloff Pupils.—Miss Gisela Boekelmann (daughter of 
the well-known Bernardus Boekelmann, composer and 





piano pedagogue) and Mrs. L. Hart, who appeared as so- 


| pranos at Mr. Woloff’s recent concert, had, until becoming 


| his pupils, sung alto. 


Evidently the voices had changed— 
or their former teachers had wrongly placed the voices. 


William H. Barber’s ‘“ Majestic’’ Musicales.—The 
second occurred last Monday, with this program 

oemenens Handel 

Beethoven 


Gavotte, B flat major ..........+..00. 
Andante (fromthe G major concerto 


Menuetto scherzando............ ...Stavenhagen 


Songs— 
TRPOROdIS. 06 .0c0csdcvcocccocesess — -eseeeeeA. Holmés 
Die Alpen ROGC......00-scscccovesevess ....F. Sieber 
Schwanenlied.............sseeeeees ..L. Hartmann 
Mrs. J. Williams Macy 
Larghetto (from the F minor concerto).. , —s 
POE sccserdbpcovccecdvcceseoces ; { 
RS Di cncdvcipeteacoescccesesces cosesapenheeetense ...- Bizet 
.. Schiitt 


Vales 16 FP MOE. vc vcccccevcccss 


Siegmund's Liebesgesang..... Wagner-Bendel 


| Songs 


Vorrei Morir......... cggne snee pune , eo0scdneeee Tosti 
Lehn deine Wang........ . 
Creole Lover’s Song............0000- ‘ 
Mrs. J. Williams Macy 
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.Scholtz 
.. Schumann 
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Wagner's Parsifal—pervades Mahler's intentions, but the 
flesh is very weak. Half an hour this adagio lasts, and 
vainly you wait for an idea, for an inspiration or at least 
fora moment of that transcendental beauty with which 
| Wagner's Swan Song is permeated. What a blasphemy did 
they commit who wrote that this finale is Wagnerian, and 
how stupid are those who, after the performance of Strauss 
Thus Spake Zarathustra, imputed to the young Munich 
master the insolent assertion that he was an imitator of 
Mahler, whom they called the more important composer of 
the two. 
Even in the mere technic of composition, in orchestration 
| notably, Richard Strauss stands head and shoulders above 
Mahler, whose orchestration in this last work, barring the 
minuet, is only claptrap and theatrical. But what the in- 





terpretation can do for a work was best shown in this very 


minuet, for, while it scored a success and was strongly ap 


GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, March 16, 1897. { 


plaucded after Nikisch’s performance, it was not enthusias 
HILE the Nikisch Philharmonic cycle of tically received at the Royal Opera concert under Wein- 

ten subscription concerts was finished promptly last | gartner, and the other two movements elicited but little ap- 

week, the Royal Orchestra gave us on Tuesday last only its plause, which was promptly hissed down by a majority of 
eighth concert of the season, and thus still owes its sub- the audience, in spite of the fact that the composer was 
scribers two symphony evenings brought out several times upon the platform by Wein 

The program for the eighth concert was in so far interest- | gartner. 

ing as it contained as novelty three movements from Gustav The remainder of the program brought nothing new, but 
Mahler’s Third Symphony, one of the most prodigious works | gave us a finished reproduction of the Weber Euryanth 


as to size that has ever been penned, There are in it no | overture, the Mendelssohn Midsummer Night's Dream 


less than six movements, two of which call for the co-oper- Music and Wagner's Rienzi trumpet overture 


ation of the human voice (No. 4, Was mir der Mensch At the next concert the program will consist of Spohr’s 


erzachlt, for alto solo with orchestra, and No. 5, Was mir die | Faust overture, Brahms’ first and Beethoven's Eroica sym- 


Engel erzachlen, for women’s and boys’ voices with orches- | phonies 
tra). These we did not get to hear this time, but we are Res 9 
promised them by Weingartner for next season, when he 
proposes to have the symphony performed in its entirety. | in the Philharmonie, at which, with the exception of the in 


At the rate of time which the three orchestral movements | troductory Meistersinger Vorspiel, the entire program was 


we heard last week consumed, the whole symphony will last | made up of the works of the creator of the German ballad 


Wednesday night the Berlin Loewe Verein gave a concert 


about two hours anda half. This I would not mind so| Many rarely performed compositions by Carl Loewe were 
much if what it contains were only worth the time and | heard on this occasion, among them a Te Deum for chorus 
trouble expended upon the work. To judge from what I | and orchestra (Huldigung for Frederick William IV., King 
heard so far this is not the case, however One movement | of Prussia). and the third part of the oratorio John Huss 
of this talkative symphony, a minuet in A major entitled | (op. 82), which were given with the assistance of the 
What the Flowers in the Meadows Are Telling Me, was | Schnoepf Vocal Society. 

performed early this season at a Philharmonic concert under The main attraction, however, was the nowadays rare so 
Nikisch’s direction. With his keen and clear insight he | loistic appearance and participation in the program of 
had immediately selected the one beautiful Sa/z in the | that fine couple of artists, Joseph and Gisela Staudigl, both 


work, and in his carefully shaded reading, in which all | honorary members of the Loewe Society Frau Staud 





iarshness and the many cacophonic movements were finely | who was in excellent voice. sang with her rich alto Ich 
and artistically softened down, it pleased the audience I | Denke Dein, Der Komet, Die Verliebte Schaeferin Sx apine, 


1 


wrote at the time a very eulogistic criticism on this move-| the Church Scene from Faust (set by Loewe, wit! organ 

















| Singakademie on that same even 
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too big a quantity of it, and a very pleasing musical con 
ception. Her touch, too, is remarkably good and pliant 
ne played the Tschaikowsky variations, op. 19, the Bee- 
thoven E flat sonata Quasi Una Fantasia, Schumann's 
Etude vom Lied, the Chopin B minor scherzo and preludes 
n C, F, B flat and in F sharp minor and the Liszt Thir 
teenth Hungarian abomination—beg pardon, Rhapsody 
Of course, the young lady was received with much applause 
and of course she had to play one or more encores 

Her partner in this concert was a Miss Fanny Kauff- 


mann, a young vocalist who cannot be taken seriously, and 


|is below criticism. Her attempts at singing trills and 


| shakes made the very good natured audience shake with 


laughter 
*? *# 

The Thursday Bechstein Hall concert introduced a re- 
spectable but no longer very young pianist, Miss Marie 
Reimann, a pupil of Kullak fils. She did the best she 
knew how with the Beethoven Appassionata Sonata, which, 
however, is not saying very much Anyhow this govern- 


ess style of piano playing ought not to be brought into pub- 


observation 


The concert was made interesting to the audience 


| through the co-operation of Frau Luisa Sobrino, from Den- 


» of the eminent pianist has a beautiful 





vhich she has under good control ; especially 





xcellent. She sang Lieder by Schumann and 
ater on in the evening the Jewel A from 
Faust. Hers was the lioness’ share of the public’s ap- 


piause 
** * 


Miss Mina Rode, from Frankfort, who gave a concert 


| with the assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra in the 


ng, is a young violinist of 


| 


far more than average ability and cultivation. She played 


| the Spohr Ninth Concerto, Saint-Saéns’ introduction and 


Rondo Capriccioso, the Sarabande from Bach's third English 


interested me 





Suite, Sarasate s Zigeuner Weisen, and 


more else on the program, a violin concerto 


in G by Gustav Hollaender This bears the opus 





I believe, the present director of the 


nu } 
nump 





Stern Conservatory is hardly known as yet in the United 


States as a compose! rhe violin concerto, which was ab- 
solutely new to me, prepossessed me in his favor at once 


It is beautiful in thematic invention, especially in the richly 
endowed first movement, but likewise in the adagio in D. 
Of course it is well written and very effective for the solo 
instrument, as could not be otherwise expected from a com- 


poser who is a first-class violinist himself, and the orches- 








,2zent and expressed a wish to hear the work in its entirety accompaniment), and two ballads, Walpurgisnight and Der tration, though q lite modern and very brilliant, never cov 
After having heard the endless, tiresome, tedious and by no | Fischer, the latter with Felix Mottl’s clever orchestration of | ‘ ‘ile the solo violin I recommend this Someqyee to all 
means very cleverly orchestrated two movements, What the | the accompaniment such violinists ol om W “~ want to bi ing out novelties, and 
Animals in the Woods Are Telling Me and What Love Joseph Staudig! gave us in his clearly defined delivery and | “ so constantly complain of the limited repertory for 
Tells Me, I have no longer this desire The animal | with skillful use of his sonorous baritone Wanderer,s | "©" goers io ’ : 

scherzo begins harmlessly enough, and one can easily im- | Nachtlied, Die Abgeschiedenen (a very weird serenade Miss Rode performed the work with fine tone, sufficient 
agine the graceful sportiveness of the animals of the woods | Siisses Begraebnoiss and three ballads, Die dre jeder | = ~~ c, pe iow ERORAIEOR, good bow a Coe above all, 
in listening to the opening measures. But it soons turns | Hueska and the great cycle Gregor auf dem Steine, to which with a good deal of musical feeling and understanding 
into a perfect chaos of noises without meaning or apparent | latter Weingartner has orchestrated in a most musicianly | ** 

design, and there re iains nothing but to wait patiently for manner the original piano accompaniment Of Eugen Gura I heard on Friday night the Eichendorff 
the end of this piece of grotesqueness. Man 1s supposed to Herr and Frau Staudig! joined hands, or rather voices, in | Lieder cycle of Schumann, many of which songs frequently 
enter upon the forest scene, and he does so with an abomi- | that peculiar but not uninteresting Liederkranz in ballad | 4PPe@t on progt it the cycle in its entirety one meets 
nable and endless cornet solo which is a barefaced adoption | form entitled Esther, which, however, I did not hea juite rarely ld boy was in good voice, and the 


of the Jota Aragonese, which Liszt has immortalized in his | this occasion | 


Spanish Rhapsody, and another quite trivial theme, next to Professor Mannstaedt distinguished himsel th asaccom 


which the Nessler Trompeter 


(after which it is modeled) sounds like a Beethoven in- | Orchestr: 


von Sackkingen cornet solo panist at the piano and as conductor of the Philharmonic 


*** 
Spit ation 


Worse than this scherzo is the D major finale, in which On the same evening a concert in Bechstein Saal was in- 


the composer intends to depict musically his understand- teresting to Americans on account of its having been given 
Miss Mar 
clusively in the Parsifal sense, for Mahler prefaces the | jon Bear, from San Francisco, Cal., a pupil of Dr. Jed 


ing of love. The word here must be accepted only and ex- by a member of the fair sex of our colony here 


& 





Philharmonie was crowded to the walls. It is wonderful 


ow some people draw here year in year out Germany in 





i r - 4 
his respect is not unlike England, where, once an artist has 
an estab! s! ed reputation, or is tor some reason or another 
opular, he maintains his popularity to the end of his days 


+} 


*? 


At the Singakademie Prof. Martin Blumner produced on 





he same evening with his Singakademie chorus his own 


and quite venerable oratorio, The Fall of Jerusalem It is 


movement with the couplet liczka, ventured upon her first public appearance, and did | a work in two parts and deals with the events that took 
O Heiland sich die Wunder mein so with a fair degree of well-earned success. Making some | place in the Holy City during the period from 66 to 70 of 

K Wesen soll verloren sein due allowance for the nervousness in which a débutante | the Christian Era I cannot say that I was much dis 

Translated this means © Saviour behold my wounds; most always flutters, Miss Bear did remarkably well, show- | appointed in the music, for I had expected so very little, 
no being shall be lost (eternally). The spirit of Parsifal— ing a neat technic, agreeable quality of tone, though not | but I also did not grow very warm over it, although the 
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performance under the composer's policeman’s club went 
fairly well, and the soloists were not all bad. After a 
while, however, the thing became so monotonous that it 
wearied, me and I left the hall before the close of the 
oratorio in order not to fall asleep in my seat. 

* * # 

Saturday night I listened first to a portion of a vocal re- 
cital given by Miss Frieda Lautmann from Diiren, a 
daughter of my first piano teacher and a young lady witha 
promising, sympathetic alto voice. Philipp Gretcher, a 
baritone from Aix-la-Chapelle was her partner, but vocally 
as well as musically not her equal in giving this concert. 

* * * 

Another Rhenish young lady of still greater youth gave 
a concert of her own that evening in the Singakademie. 
This was Miss Josephine Gerwing, the former Cologne 
wonder-child violinist, now a pupil of Joachim. This child 
has made wonderful progress and her performance of the 
Vieuxtemps violin concerto in E major bore out the strong 
predictions which I made several seasons ago regarding 
her brilliant artistic future. I was perfectly amazed at the 
astonishing display of technic, the surety and cleanliness 
of the double stopping especially in the last movement, the 
sweeping bowing and the strong sense of rhythm. Beauti- 
ful cantilene playing was also shown in the Spohr Gesangs- 
scene and virtuoso-like brilliancy in Sarasate’s Spanish 
Dances. A large audience overwhelmed the little lady 
with tokens of approval, applause and many recalls. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Mannstaedt, for once 
accompanied well, and furnished as hors-d’ceuvre and entre- 


mets of the program Mozart's Schauspieldirector overture, | 


an entr’acte from Gounod’s Colombe and the berceuse from | 
Godard’s Jocelyn, all of which pleased the public. 
* % & 


From the Singakademie I crossed overto the Royal Opera 
and attended the finale of the second and the entire third | 
act of Die Meistersinger, with our old friend Reichmann 
‘as guest” in the partof Hans Sachs, and an equally wel- 
come guest representative of the part of Wa/ter, in the 
person of the quondam Cologne tenor, Emil Goetze. He is 
still one of the finest impersonators of that réle, and his 
big, luscious tenor voice sounded almost as chubby and rose- 
colored as he himself appeared in looks. Of Reichmann, as 
Hans Sachs, itis almost unnecessary to speak, as you have 
heard him in the part in New York. Since then he has im- 
proved upon his former conception, which was a trifle 
oleagenous, and he sings the poet cobbler a good deal more 
robustly and acts him a little less refinedly, all of which is 
greatly to the advantage of the general impersonation. The 
performance as a whole was very brilliant, Weingartner 
evidently being in the spirit of the thing. The only one 
sleepy was, of course, the night watchman, and the con- 
ducter would probably have liked to kick him after the cur- 
tain went down upon the moonlight finale of the second act. 
Superbly sung was the quintet, in which Fraulein Hiedler, 
Frau Goetze and our incomparable David, Heer Lieban, 


joined the ‘‘ guests.” 
* &#* 

The great steeplechase for the conductorship of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra (in all but Hermann Wolff's ten 
subscription concerts conducted by Nikisch) began on Sun- 
day night. So far only three candidates have been taken 
into consideration as successors to Professor Mannstaedt, 
who leaves for Wisebaden at the expiration of the present 


season. The threeconductors who are to direct on trial are 
Otto Singer, of Cincinnati (now living in Berlin), Josef 
Rebiceck, court conductor, from Wiesbaden, and Wein- 
traub, from Breslau. The first one to enter the arena was 
our own young countryman, who conducted the popular 
concert of last Sunday night. He was successful with the 
audience, which, however, was a Sunday public, and there- 
fore not a very critical one. With the orchestra and the 
critics I am sorry to say Mr. Singer did not take quite so 


well, and I hardly believe he has a serious chance to get | 


first past the post, or rather to get the post. He is too 


heavily handicapped with a lack of enthusiasm, and, what | 


is worse, with an overdose of inexperience. Routine is a 
great deal in conducting, and one may be a first-class musi- 
cian and yet not know that you have got to beat eight in 
the beginning of the third Leonore overture to insure a 
good ensemble. Here it was where Singer got his first 
heavy cropper, and I think he was out of the race from that 
moment. eee 


Last night’s concerts were among the least interesting of 
the week. Miss Hedwig Holtz, a wooden pianist, played 
in an unexciting fashion in Bechstein Saal, and was ‘‘as- 
sisted” by a fair soprano, Miss Eugenie Sorgatz, who sang 
in a somewhat kittenish style Schubert's Forelle, Jensen's 
Fruhlingsnacht and W. Taubert’s Der Vogel im Valde. 

** * 

Thence to the Philharmonie is but a few stone’s-throw, 
and I got there for the greater part of the concert of the 
Berlin Liedertafel, a good male chorus singing society, un- 
der the direction of Herr ‘‘Chormeister” A. Zander. You 
ought to have heard those fellows sing the Pilgrims 
Chorus from Tannhauser; the intonation would have made 
your hair stand on end. It did mine, although I am pretty 
well used to that sort of thing, and almost as unfeeling in 
this respect as as an eel is said to grow to the habit of get- 
ting skinned. 

Worse than this singing was the solo performance of the 
pianist Masbach. He fairly butchered the Saint-Saéns G 
minor concerto, in the finale of which he lost all controi 
over his nerves and fingers, jumped two or three bars ata 
time, and only through the almost acrobatic quickness of 
Herr Breuer, who conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra 
during a temporary absence of Professor Mannstaedt, a 
seemingly unavoidable breakdown was narrowly averted. 

As piéce de résistance the program brought for the first 
time Joan of Orleans, scenes after Schiller for soli, male 
chorus and orchestra by Heinrich Hofmann. This fertile 
composer writes one of these works at least once a year, 
and they are pretty nearly all of the same order and cali- 
bre. A little Wagner goes a great way with Hofmann, 
and he takes it freely from the immortal Richard, and in 
moments of need also from others. Things are, how- 
ever, well written and sound well, and so they have a fair 
go the world over. Moreover, he understands how to work 
the press a little, and thus you read a notice about Hein- 
rich Hofmann at least once a week in every decent, self- 
respecting journal in Germany. His music is also well 
known and well liked in the United States, but great music 
or original music it is not. Joan of Orleans is no excep- 
tion. Besides whoever perpetrated the poetry of these 
‘*scenes after Schiller” would have Schiller after him if 
he were still in the flesh. Hofmann conducted in person 
and the Liedertafel sang the mellifluous music, real Lieder- 
tafel music, well, and the soli of Joan of Arc and the King 
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were acceptably sung by Miss Marie Rost, soprano, and 
Herr Emil Severin, baritone. 
%* & 

Tamagno is to be heard in Germany soon. In the be 
ginning of May he will commence his first tournée in Ger- 
many, singing first at Leipsic, then Munich, Frankfort and 
later on Prague and Graz. 

* * & 

‘* Age does not prevent folly,"” a German proverb has it. 
Hofrath B. Pollini, of Hamburg, whose first wife died only 
lately, has engaged himself matrimonially to Mlle. Bianca 
Bianchi. She is a singer whose voice Pollini discovered, 
had her educated and then brought her out at Hamburg. 
Then she broke her contract with him and was afterward 
heard at Vienna, Budapest, Munich and in Italy. Pollini 
brought suit against her for breach of contract and the out- 
come of the legal squabble was the new engagement—not 


of an operatic nature 
* * * 


The Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory has engaged 
as vocal teacher Frau Hermine Galfy for the operatic 
classes. The summer term of this conservatory begins on 
April 1. ake 

Accidentally, not prearrangedly, did Safonoff, director of 
the Moscow Conservatory and conductor of the Imperial 
Russian Music Society; Siegfried Ochs, conductor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Chorus, and Reinhold Becker, com- 
poser, from Dresden, meet at the Berlin headquarters of 
THe Musica Courter to-day. Other callers during the 
week were Max Loewengard, composer-critic; Mr. and Mrs 
Carlos Sobrino, Mrs. and Miss Elsie Sherman, from San 


Francisco, Cal., and Miss Adelaide Kellogg, a young 


American pianist O. F 


Samuel Moyle, the Basso.—Mr. Moyle will sing the fol- 


lowing songs at the Henry Taylor Staats studio musicale, 
489 Fifth avenue, to-night 

Love's Sorrow : Harry Rowe Shelley 
My Courser's Fed William Arms Fisher 
A Silence phate ; Blumenthal 
The Exile ; Keller 


Once Again 








Sleep On . Pinsu 
To Anthea Hatton 
Quel di Tost 
At the Jeanne Franko chamber music concert at Stein 
way Hall on April 13, he will sing Max Spicker’s Friihlings 


lied and Blumenthal’s Ich Liebe Dich 


Some Van Yorx Notices —This very successful tenor 
has recently earned the following notices 
Mr. Van Yorx possesses a voice, of muct 


and with the truetenorring. He Is f 


most prominent singers.—NVew York Herald 
A marvelously beautiful voice, which he uses as an artist.—Weu 


York Commercial Advertiser 


The rich tenor of Mr. Van Yorx in the 





Bloom was so pleasing to the large aud ‘ WAS ‘ 
encore, and respon with that old t illad My Pretty 
Jane. Never before was a simple song so beautifu rendered The 
very simplicity of the words added toits beauty by the rich, fu 
voice of Mr. Van Yorx simply made applause irresistible Another 
splendid number by Mr. and Mrs. Van Yorx,a duet, Night in Venice 
gave additional cause for uproarious applause Port Chester Journal 
W. Theodore Van Yorx, of New York, sang I'l1 S Thee Songs of 
Araby and Fond Heart, Farewell, and simply carried the audience 
with him. His singing has a completeness about it that is seldom 
found inatenor. To say that he was received with enthusiasm does 
not express it There were wild storms of applauss VUetuchen In 


guirer 
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The Great Pipe Aolian in the Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago. 


| HE great progress made in devices that act 
intelligently as titutes for the mere me 


mechanical 











) ‘ 
action of man, and at the same time supplement the me- 
inical work with means of expression and sentiment, has 

+ rel lurin +} ] fear ’ 

een Mo marveious during the last few years 
Many spe e been n the special de 
artn of « } lich strate this advancement 
but there is absolutely nothing that can compare with the 
very latest example to be found in the shape of the mag 


nificent Farrand & Votey pipe A®olian, and located in the 





t i 
rotunda of the Great n Hotel at Chicag 
: ° 
The above tra ) U ent the great orga 11ts 


position immediately over the office of the hotel on the ex 








tension gallery It a nst ent that cost $8,000 or 
$10,000, and is not only in its architectural features an at 
tractive mon t d, but the pecial musica 
points are e\ nee of the high sentative iracter of 
the instruments manufactured by s house 

By means of electricity t ga illied to an /®oliar 
console across the i non yt the recesse nder the 
staircase on another gallery, and her player can pe 
form on the manual anything he is f and at the 





same time can use the extensive repertory of the 
to perform and control any kind of composition from a 
Beethoven or Wagner overture, ora movement of a classical 

q 


symphony, or a brilliant piano composition, or a sustained 
organ work, down to a popular melody, « ’ Sit t 


ditty or a street organ dance 


The effect of the operation is instantaneous, and the mul 
f people in the 


titudes of tunda who are constantly listen 


ing to the performances, bei 


ing unconscious oO! 


power, are looking for the 
stairs back of them manipulating the instrument, and th 


organist or player, who is 


illusion is therefore perfect 

They are now preparing another organ of the same value 
to be placed in the extensive dining room of the Grea 
Northern on the seventeenth floor, and this organ will be 
played in connection with the same Zolian console, by means 
of electricity, so that with the pushing of one stop, either or 


] 


both organs can be played simultaneously or separately, and 
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Been eet Oh ts me H 
| 
eT ee | 
he repertory, although downstairs, can be repeated up- investment alone will give the hotel an excellent organ 
stairs, the control being simply at the will of the player although for twice the sum something magnificent can be 
PracricaAL Points accomplished, and even then the investment will represent 
: ; . a tremendous profit 
tical usefulness of this marvelous development . 
- Adding to this, however, the greater culture that is rep 
ce assert itself in the estimation of proprietors and 
e : : “ resented in the better performances of the same music, or 
owners of all great establishments patronized by larg: : 
= . considering that a muc igher grade of music can gradu 
numbers of people . - » of , . . < 
a . : , F ally be introduced, and that this with the popular music 
For instance, the great hotels of this country since the in- may * bie 
a : correctly played will gratify all kinds of tastes of the mixed 
troduction of ‘‘ table music,” as it is called in Europe, and : ; . 
. 1 . . patrons of a great hotel « pular resort, and we can see 
which is known here as ‘‘ dining-room orchestra,"’ are neces : oie . 
e te : at once that there ars the advantages besides the pe 
to limit performances to from three to ten pe1 
x tie cuniary ones 
forrners the income of the establishmen — : 
‘ : It seems to us that the hotel and dining room orchestras 
Every n n gence knows that with hardly ; 
F . me : are doomed for scientific reasons Something 
a single exception the performances are actually vile, an 4 
‘ : more artistic, 1 e be t something more 
ta our kno ige thousand f people of musical nse and bad 
oour Kknowiedacge tnousanads of peop 1 Musical sens ana . : 9 . . 
. . P a definite and with a cope and large range has been 
nstinct, subject to isical impressions, actually refuse to : . 
: ; found as a substitute for the inconsequential small band 
dine in these hotels during the progress of music, for they » as : ' 
' that bangs, scrapes and blows away nightly in many hotel 
cannot endure it . = . 
. . dining rooms of the United States 
It is not so much the fault of the musicians as the fault im, - 2 
: : ‘ The olian itself an be Te n these hote 
of the outfit, which doesn't permit them to play the various . 
‘ . represents a complete orchestra » fara ympositions, va 
compositions with proper balancing . "a 
‘ - riety of instruments and tone cok expre 1on and volume 
We can safely affirm that out of every one hundred 7 om 
= . . are concerned That is tosay, no orchestra producing a 
dining rooms and restaurants there are ninety-nine whose ae ¢ a 
5 » " ¥ these effects couk ve used of an arg mensions than 
music is repulsive to musical intelligence, and the one ht , 
7 that which is represented by these instruments, and the hotels 
dredth simply escapes censure because of leniency . : 
' : é : would then therefore have at a cheaper rate a1 h large 
proprietors themselves are very seldom aware of all this : 
: oo . “a , | orchestra than they can possibly now e, at n 
Mr. Eden, the proprietor of the Great Northern Hotel 
ah A - , : more pertect pertormance 
who is himself musical, at once appreciated what could be , 
: : . : ; It appears to us that the introduction of this wonderf 
done when the scheme ot the great organ was proposed te : we 
i 4 S ti goo Thin ? invention into the Great Northern, of Chicago, is a 
im, and if other proprietors of hoteis and restaurants de 
pi ‘ si ~ complete revolution of the music at present performed 
sire to acquaint themselves with this radical improvement ; 
in.the public resorts of t count 


it is very readily accomplished by visiting the Great North 





or sending a representative there to, report 

As an investment it is of course a tremendous advantag« 
to replace the costly little aggregation of players called a1 
‘orchestra”™” with one of these AZolians, which after their 
erection represent no running expense except the invest 
Let us estimate that the number of players ir 


hotels average five men. If they 





anv consequence they will cost $3 apiece, which is $15 


xt the most attractive 


per day They are sumetimes n 
1 
il 


guests, if we so can Ca them. Taki ig 300 days as the 


average of a year, the expense is correct at $4,500. This 


G. Preyer. Gottfried Preyer the celebrate Austriar 








theoretical musician, attained his ninetieth birthday re 
ently. Asa youth of sixteen he went to Vienna to study 
under Sechter and to make Schubert's acquaintance He 
was for some years a professor of harmony at the Vienna 
Conservatory, and in 1842 became its director wo year 

later he was appointed organi at St. Stephens Cathedra 

Herr Preyer, who is Kape eister to the Imperial Court 
is now living in retirement. He possesses a fine collection 


of paintings, and is a man of wide cultur 




































































From My Note Book. 


grave of the poor and honest art student. 
strings are false or faulty. 


pride than the saintly inmates of Sing Sing prison are | webbed with false strings. 
dubbed ‘‘foreign” by most critics. Have these critics —— 


patriotism ? 


I am not proud of the fact that I was born a ‘‘ free Ameri- | e9ndemned. 
can.” Since art has been turned into common industry 
every student, who has not the happy (?) faculty of 
‘‘shrewdness"’"—who is not a modern man-killer, a slayer 
of worthy individuality—either lives in a (this) bewildering 
hell or 6 or 7 feet under ground. 





thor, or performer has enough vitality left to protest, these 
same critics immediately don the rebe of the porcupine, 
| impregnate the air with the fetid medicinal power of the 
Mephiti Americana, and hires the ‘old boy” to blow 
combination trumpet of octaves and fifths. 


Art, especially musical art, should never have become an | 
industry. A hand organ should be good enough for dancers. 

When men and women, under conditions favorable to 
their best natural inclinations, will have been schooled to 
study themselves (individually) mentally, physically 
and morally, instead of being instructed by their minister, The vocal students who will neglect to buy and read Tue 
politician and lawyer (the dread three); when they will | Musica, Courter, containing letters on voice training by 
have been led to believe that art and a conscience (truth | Warren Davenport and Mme. F. d’Arona, simply do not 
and honor) can be pictured and cultivated arm in arm, | wish to read solid truth on what should interest them most 
then, and then only, will society encourage worthy origi- | _jess noise and more breath and mind, especially the 
nality and foster the creators of art, whether old or new. latter. 


When will the Ham/et brain be permitted in the parlor, 
and when will his truisms be applauded as they are in the 


The most expensive faculty of a human being in these 
days is a conscience. 
theatre only ? 


If instrumentalists would carefully stuc y—listen and One day I took a little sketch to a professor, who, upon 
study—the methods and canna yn of tones ” all great sing: reading and playing it, exclaimed in horrible tones: ‘* Oh, 
ers, and of course their general interpretations, there would oh, oh! that will never do; see here,” and ‘just listen to 
be a little hope for higher instrumental music (generally this,” &c. It did not matter what it was supposed to rep- 
speaking), both’solo and concerted work, Let every player 
make his instrument sing. 





resent; it was simply ‘‘d 
same professor called with a friend; I played, or rather 


It has been said to me that because I devote all my time cries against the modern definition and pitiful idea of Jrac- 


tion of life, nature and art; because I can’t mingle with so- asked for the composer’s name, and I mentioned the name 
ciety that is hypocritical, and which would help me to ‘‘get of some foreign artist not known as a composer. It was 


along,” I am doomed to endure the fires of hell. Wherever the little sketch that was pronounced ‘‘d—— bad”’ by the 
that may be or whatever it may be, my existence here, professor. I said that.I did not care for it; they thought 
from an industrial viewpoint, is fitting me to endure with | I was no judge of the *‘ right stuff.” A. C. M. 


ease anything the ‘‘old boy” can have to offer me. 


Dempsey Returns—Nordica Tour.— 


By ‘‘ honorable mental employment” I mean a mind that 
C. Dempsey, one of the most eloquent baritones ever heard 


cannot fremeditate the discomfiture of others; not as, for Mr. J . i 
instance, ministers, who enjoy the agony of their unfortu- on thie rs we Se pol prise QP — ree = kr vi ms 
. i , the few artists that know how to combine verbal and musical phrase 
nate brothers in the land of brimstone, or artists who enjoy into a concrete musical result, which after all is the real province 
the failures and struggles of their associates. of song. For an encore Mr. Dempsey rendered The Friar of Orders 
Gray, in which the combination worked to a charm. In his Two 


I insist that the ideal exists, not in any one person or per- | GTenadiers the long, coaxing applause that followed lured Mr 
‘. : " Dempsey once more to the footlights. He sang Off for Philadelphia, 
formance, but in the aggregate thé collateral, the highest |, nich made a hit. Dempsey is delightful. — 7he Examiner, San 
ideal can be found, and in a good living, healthy condition. Francisco 
- pews ’ at : Mr. J. C. Dempsey sang in a masterful way the well-known Han- 

The man who can prove that the ideal is only in the del song, Honor and Arms, and answered an encore with an Irish 
‘ supernatural ” must first of all demonstrate the character ditty by way of bringing extremes into juxtaposition. This baritone 
of this duszness power; and he who can prove this “ super- has a voice of fine quality and knows how to use it, even if he is 
natural,” or even knows of “‘itsexistence " (whatever s# is), | W®4t may be called slightly dynamic in his style, as was shown by 
, : . ‘ his treatment of Jonson's Drink to Me Only on Tuesday night.— 7he 
can walk nude from here to Europe on the bottom of the Bulletin, San Francisco 
ocean and bob up serenely upon the throne of Wakeful 


Willie in Germany. 


Mr. J. C. Dempsey is an Irish baritone with a striking facial re- 
semblance to Pol Plangon. He had his audience won before he 
opened his mouth. After singing Honor and Arms with wonderful 
smoothness, but some lack of power, he responded with Jonson's 
beautiful ballad, Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes. The audience 
. : : . : had to have more, and were rewarded with an excellent rendition of 
fiddle and make it sound interesting. Sympathetic (sof the seldom heard laughing song from Pavorita.—S¢. Louls Post-Dis- 
good natured ignorance, but limited, intelligent sympathy) puch 


All my expectations, my hopes, my confidence are placed 
upon the natural; an artist can play a selection on a poor 
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and humane conditions will almost alone suffice to entice 
the bad to emerge from its dark cavity and stand nude in 
ie YORK CITY (as wellas most other large the light of truth; publicity and openness, frankness, is all 

cities) is the home of the new érave (Indian) and the | that pure morality asks for. Of course a performer cannot 
play a composition and make it sound perfectly true if his 
By this I mean that Comstock | to tell you how much I have enjoyed my study with you of 


Musicians who wear their hair with a little more taste and | _q}] of his-stock can never be cured: his brain is cob- 


never seen the pictorial emblem (Uncle Sam) of American Yet there are scores of musicians who belong in Some- 
stock's class. Just present a musical] sketch that is not 
clothed in old-time dress and drapery, and it will surely be _ Maud Powell, the Violinist.—The following is from the 


Critics (who, according to a certain lady writer, are ‘** men 
who have failed in art and literature”) will upon a first 
hearing (or reading) of a work or performance ‘‘roast” a | 
composer or author or performer until all his emotional 

| powers are £7/n-dried. Yet, when such a composer or au- 


bad.”” A few months later this | 
co tried to play, what I call that waz/ of natural forces which | 


to the study of a few of my mental shortcomings; because /sca/zty. Both thought it was ‘‘good, effective and yet not | 
my mind is honorably employed in the study and observa- | offensive,” even if it were a ‘‘little crude in form.” They | 


Nordica to Lohse. 
NEW YORK, March 30, 1897. 
EAR MR. LOHSE—I have decided to sail 


on the New York to-morrow, and before I go I want 


my Wagner roles, and I sincerely hope it will be my good 
| fortune to again have the pleasure. 

Believe me, most sincerely yours, 
THe WaALporr. Littian Norvica Dome. 


Washington Pos/ of recent date: 

Ever since Miss Maud Powell made her début before the New York 
public at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, when she played 
Bruch's G minor concerto with the orchestra, she has been steadily 
ripening her powers and winning every year a more solid position 


among musicians. She stands far above many other women violin- 
} ists of this country, for she is not merely a performer, but is an artist 
| who delves into the subtle beauties of her art. It is unnecessary to 
| 
mention the numerous concerts at which she has appeared under the 
important conductors of the day, nor the many recitals she has given 
in various cities. Two years ago she originated a string quartet, in 
which she plays the first violin, and which she drills and manages all 
the business affairs in connection with it. This is in constant de- 
mand, and keeps Miss Powell busy traveling, althou New York is 
her headquarters. 

Arnold Kutner, Tenor.—This prominent local represen- 
tative of the famous Berlin singing teacher, Julius Hey, 
who numbers Olitzka among his pupils, sang the following 
solos at the Adler concert Thursday evening 








Bergeinsamkeit.. phiheiienaceete — ) 

(Prize song of the Munich Tone Art Society, 1875 .. Julius Hey 
In Sonnenluft und Sonnenschein ) 
Nita Gitana.. .Reginald De Kover 

The first of these is a very beautiful and finely drawn 
tone picture, too deep for the average audience, however, 
although the singer and the song received vigorous ap- 
plause. The German text of these songs was distributed 





among the audience. More songs by Hey are awaited with 


pleasure. 

Zielinski.—The Buffalo pianist and litterateur Mr. Jaros- 
| law de Zielinski entertained a number of his pupils on his 
birthday, Wednesday evening, March 31, with a piano 
recital at his studio. Following was the interesting pro- 
gram, made up of composers of this century 


Prelude, op. 28, No. 2. 
Concert study, op. 31, No. 1 





| Bourree, with Alternativo... / 
At the Spring ’ 
Scherzo in form of a study Ne 
Portrait No. 1, from Kamennoi Ostrow Alibun Rubinste 


Intermezzo, op. 5, No. 2 ‘vinin 
Bizarrures, op. 20, No. 1 

Nocturne, op. 62, No.1 Choy 

Impromptu, op. 40, No. 1 


Amourette Tr 

Air de ballet, No. 3 Chaminade 

Last Hope Gottschalk 
| Ballade.. pan Palum be 


| Thirty-first Macfarlane Organ Recital.—Al! Souls 
P. E. Church, Madison avenue and Sixty-sixth street (Rev 
R. Heber Newton, D. D., rector), was filled to overflowing 


last Tuesday evening, when the following program was 





given 

Sonata, in E minor, op. 19 A.G.R 

Sacred Cantata, Gethsemane C. Lee Williams 
Choir of All Souls’ Ct 

Overture, Tannhduser Wagner 


Arranged for organ by S. P. Warrer 

The large choir did full justice to the choral work; there 
was promptness of attack, much light and shade, and 
general evidence of thorough and careful preparation by 
choirmaster and soloists: Of all the solos Mr. Macfarlane 
has played in the course of this group of four recitals 
undoubtedly the last played, the Tannhiduser overture, 
was the best and most brilliant of all; it was a master 
piece, and clearly showed his superb technic and taste 
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Evan Williams.—Evan Williams, the well-known tenor, 
will go to London the first week in June, where he will 
spend a three months’ vacation. 

Helen Von Doenhoff Recovering.—Mme. Helen Von 
Doenhoff is slowly recovering from an injury to the knee 
caused by a fall from her bicycle. 

Antonia H. Sawyer-Duncklee-Kronold Recital.—This 
trio of artists are associated in a concert in Newark on 
April 7. Mrs. Sawyer also appeared in Jersey City on 
April 3. 

Gregorowitsch-Bispham-Riesberg.—The above com- 
bination will be heard in Scranton and Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
next Monday and Tuesday evenings; concert direction H. 
M. hirschbery. 

Signor Carbone.—Signor A. Carbone, of the Metropoli- 
tan Grand Opera, will open a summer course at reduced 
rates at his residence, i127 West Forty-fifth street, 3 to 4 
Pp. M. Voices placed in a few lessons. 

Brice Free Organ Recital.—William Ambroise Brice 
will give a free organ recital this afternoon at 4Pp.M. at 
St. Agnes’ Church, Forty-third street, near Lexington 
avenue. Mr. Brice will have the assistance of Miss Marie 
Glover, soprano, and Mr. H. Dalton Martin, tenor. 

John W. Ransome.—John W. Ransome, whose portrayal 
of The Ruler of New York met with such signal success, 
sailed for England on the Campania Saturday last. Mr. 
Ransome procured the sole right of interpretation of Ru- 
dolph Aronson’s song, Honey, Meet Me, Do, at the London 
music halls 

George Leon Moore, Tenor.—The young tenor who 
was preferred above half ahundred for the position in Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Barnby’s Rebekkah at Easton, Pa., r2cently, and with fine 


sang the solo part in 
success. easily carrying off the honors. On the 13th of 
this month he again sings it, also Stainer’s Crucifixion, in 
Port Chester, N. Y 

Henri Marteau.—Henri Marteau has finished a series of 
successful concerts, given with the Parisian pianist, Raoul 
Pugno, in Rheimsand other European cities. The programs 
of these concerts included compositions by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Bach, Grieg, Rubinstein and Brahms. In his 
American tour next season Marteau will be heard much in 
chamber music concerts. 

A Ramsdell Musicale.—On Tuesday evening last J. G 
Ramsdell’s Music Hall, at 1114 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, was the scene of one of his series of musicales, 
which have become so popular on account of their varied 
artistic character. The Farrand & Votey organ and the 
Wilcox & White mandolin and angelus attachment were 
used successfully at this recital. 

A d’Arona Pupil.—Mme. Wall Magner, dramatic so- 
prano, was engaged to sing in Rebekah at Easton, Pa., 
the 23d ult., and made a pronounced hit by her superb 
voice and perfect method. Madame Magner is gaining 
steadily in her profession, and is proud to have it known 
she is a pupil of that ‘‘teacher of teachers and artists,” 
Mme. Florenza d’ Arona. 

Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. — Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop filled a five weeks’ engagement in the South, having 
great success in the following cities: Tampa Bay, two re- 
citals; Winter Park, Fla.; De Land, St. Augustine, 
Armond, Dayton, Jacksonville, Fla., Thomasville, Ga. ; Au- 
gusta, Ga., Knoxville, Tenn. ; Asheville, N. C.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Nashville, Tenn 

Miss Belle Harper, of Chicago, a pupil of Genevra John- 
stone-Bishop and Tom Karl, is having a great success in 
De Koven's opera, The Mandarin, as leading lady. 

Carlotta Desvignes Busy.—Miss Carlotta Desvignes 
sang on Monday last at a most successful concert given at 
the Waldorf. This popular artist will also be heard with 
the Troy Vocal Society in Troy, N. Y., on Thursday, April 
8; at a recital at the Laurel Hotel, Lakewood, N. J., on 
Saturday, April 10, and with the Apollo Club in Brooklyn 
on April 20. Miss Desvignes has a number of festival 
dates booked for May, and she will sail for Europe in the 
latter part of that month. She will be heard in a number 
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of orchestral concerts in Brussels before going to London, 
where she has a number of important engagements booked. 
Lila Juel, Soprano —This brilliant young singer, so- 
prano of the Forty-eighth Street Collegiate Church, goes 
with the United Swedish Singers on a three months’ trip to 
Sweden this summer. 


Marches for Grant Memorial Day.—On Grant Memo- 
rial Day, April 27, four of the military bands in the procession 
will play Rudolph Aronson’s National Guard, the Soldier 
Boy, Gallant and Gay and For Love of War marches, the 
latter dedicated to the Seventh Regiment, N. G. N. Y 

Philharmonie Society.—The closing concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society will take place on April 9 and 10 at 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. Ben Davies will be the soloist, and the 
program will consist of Beethoven’s Leonore overture No 
3, and air from Handel's Jephthah, Walter's Prize Song, 
from Die Meistersinger, and Liszt's Faust Symphony. 

A Franko Concert.—Mr. Nahan Franko, previous to 
his departure for Paris, where he has been engaged to ap- 
pear at the Lamoureux concerts, will give one farewell con- 
cert in Carnegie Music Hall on April 23. Mr. Rafael 
Joseify, who has not appeared at a public orchestral con- 
cert this season, and Mr. Charles G. Gregorowitcsh, the Rus- 
sian violinist, as well as an orchestra composed of 100 
musicians, will take part in this concert. 


Klock’s Mansfield-Jacoby-Morgan-Riesberg New 
Rochelle Concert.—In addition to the above artists Mrs. 
Emily D. Schipper, Mr. Earle Percy Parks and Mr. Vernon 
Hughes, pianist, baritone and tenor respectively, will ap- 
pear at this concert, which Mr. Homer R. S. Klock is ar- 
ranging for Tuesday after Easter, April 20, at the Gym- 
nasium, New Rochelle. 

Dempsey-King Duo.—Mr. John C. 
bass-baritone, and Albert Lester King, tenor, sang the 


famous duo from Mercadante’s Seven Last Words of 


Dempsey, the 


Christ at the Mulligan organ recital Sunday evening. This 
and the cello playing of Miss Leontine Gaertner were the 
special features of the evening. On Palm Sunday evening 
(April 11) the entire Mercadante work will be sung by the 
choir, enlarged, accompanied by organand string orchestra 

E. C. Towne, Tenor.—Mr. E. C. Towne, the popular 
tenor, has been booked for some of the most important en- 
gagements this spring. He will sing in Miss Ella Russell's 
concert in Cleveland on April 6; two festival concerts in 
Washington, D. C 
Arminius; in Pittsburg, May 14, The-Creation; also dates 


May 4 and 5, where he will sing in 





1 


later on in Ithaca, Montreal and other places. He will 
he will spend several 
months, returning for engagements early in the fall 

Bruno Siegfried Huhn’s Concert.—This will occur on 
April 22 in Steinway Hall, when the pianist will be as- 
sisted by Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood,” Mr Leland H 
Langley, baritone ; Mr. Carl Krill, cello, and Mr. S. B 
Mills, who will play with Mr. Huhn the Schumann- 


leave in June for Europe, where 


Reinecke impromptu ona motive from Manfred, for two 
pianos. Mr. Huhn will also play solos by Borowski, Go 
dard, Moszkowski and Chopin, and Mr. Emilio Agramonte 
will be the accompanist. 

A Von Feilitzsch Pupil.—Evan Treharne, a young 
singer from Cleveland, Ohio, has arrived in the city to 
pursue the study of vocal music with Mme. von Feilitzsch, 
and instrumental music with Mr. F. W. Riesberg. He issaid 
to have a fine voice, united with musical temperament 
Mme. von Feilitzsch has removed from the Grand Hotel t« 
121 West Forty-first street, where her apartments and 
studio combine in a very attractive and harmonious ensem- 


+ 


ble characteristic of the woman and artist 


Recital at the West End Private School of Piano 
Playing.—The pupils of the West End Private School of 


Piano Playing gave their first recital at the residence of 


Mr. Silas G. Pratt, the principal, 69 West Eighty-eight 
street, Monday evening last. 

Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Mrs. E. B. Southwick, Miss Regina 
Sicher, Miss E. Cora Bliss, Master Willie Pietz, Miss 
Roberta Lindsley, Miss Emma L. Cooley, Misses Hannah 
and Bertha Bushbaum and Miss Pearl Barnsdale took part 
in a program embracing compositions of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Von Weber, Rubinstein, Liszt, Mills and Pratt. 


Von Doenhoff to Sing with Ella Russell.—Helen Van 
Doenhoff, the well-known contralto, sings with Ella 
Russell in Cleveland, Ohio, April 6. Madame Von Doen- 
hoff has an established reputation in England as one of the 
few great contraltos, and has now under consideration a 
proposition to appear in a series of concerts in London, Liv- 
erpool and a number of other cities in Great Britain 

The Kneisel Quartet.—The last concert of the Kneisel 
Quartet was given in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall Tuesday 
evening of last week. The program consisted of C. von 
Pittersdorf's quartet in E flat, Beethoven’s quartet in C 
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42d St. and Broadway. 
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sharp minor and E. Grieg’s quartet in G minor. The 
playing of the Boston organization was at its usual high 
level of artistic excellence and the large audience evidently 
appreciated the musical treat 

Benefit for Miss Kitty Abbey.—At a meeting of the 
managing directors of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
recently Maurice Grau proposed that a benefit be given at 
the opera house on April 20 for Miss Kitty Abbey, the only 
child of the late Henry E. Abbey by his first wife. The 
proposition was favorably received. The members of the 
company will appear for the last time in this country this 
season at the benefit. 

Supplementary Season.—Mr. Grau's company will re- 
turn to the Metropolitan Opera House for a brief supple 
mentary season beginning April 12. On that evening Faust 
will be sung, with Madame Calvé, Madame Mantelli, the 
Messrs. de Reszké and Lassalle in the cast. Om Wednes 
day night Siegfried will he given with the same cast as 
heretofore, and on Friday Carmen will be given, with Ma- 
dame Calvé in the title réle. The program for the final 
matinée is not yet announced. 

Henrietta Beebe’s Recitals.—Mme. Henrietta Beebe 
has begun a series of recitals entitled ‘‘ An Hour with the 
English Song and Ballad Writers,” under the auspices of 
and assisted by the South Orange Choral Class, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Isaac N. Swasey, South Orange. The re- 
cital, which embraces old and new songs and ballads, proved 
at its initial venture so successful that Madame Beebe 
decided to continue them during April and May under the 
same auspices. The accompanists are Miss Harriet Amer- 
man and Miss Mary Swasey, and the director Mrs 
Margaret Haughwont 

J. Eldon Hole’s Pupils.—The following long list of en- 
gagements of pupils of J Eldon Hole spe aks for itself: 

Mr. Hermann Greinert has been engaged as bass soloist 
at St. John’s Chapel (Geo. F. Le Jeune). 

Mr. David Torrence has been given a three years’ con- 
tract by Mr. Au 
fax in The Geisha. 

Mr. H. Lincoln Price has been re- 


ustin Daly, and is singing Captain Fair- 





igayed at an increased 





salary as solo bass of Trinity Chapel 

Mr. R. P. Grout has been appointed solo bass of the 
quartet at Tremont Methodist Church. 

Mr. Fred Hicks has been given the solo tenor position by 
Dr. W. D. Gilbert, of Trinity Chapel. 

Mr. Guy Latta has been engaged by Mr. McGrath for the 
special May services at St. Chrysostom’s 

Mr. Carl’s Recitals.—The brief series of springtide re- 
citals at the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street, which Mr. Carl will give on Saturday 
afternoons, begin this week, April 10, at 4 o’clock, when the 


following interesting program will be given 





Overture to the Occasional Orator Handel 
Cantilene, in E flat (new) Pierné 
Scherzo, in E major Gigout 
Aria, O God, Have Mercy (St. Paul Mendelssohn 
Mr. Gw n Miles 
Fantaisie, in F major (new , Polleri 
Sonatina (Actus Tragicus Bach 
Arranged by Alexandre Guilmant 
Rondeau de 1683 De Lulli 
Adagio witt ns (MS Morgan 
Aria, Ce que dit le silence Guilmant 
Miss Kate Percy Douglas 
Marche Nuptiale (new Callaerts 


At the second recital, Saturday afternoon, April 17, at 4 
o'clock, Mr. Carl will be assisted by Mrs. Josephine S. 
Jacoby, contralto, and Mr. Tom Karl, tenor 

Bispham in Cleveland.—The following from the P/azn- 
dealer, of Cleveland, deserves reproduction 




















David s voice is a good deal like North Dakota weather 
it goes lepths a st prehensible to the average per- 
son And yet he’sonly a baritone—only When his voice gets down 
to that part of the musical register at which most men can make 
only a faint gurgle, Bispham sing its the as easily and un- 
oncert as though he were warbling arou idle C. Bispham's 
voice could undertake a six days’ race wnward with the tuba in 
Sousa’s Band and beat it in a walk 
But depth is not the only thing to consider in regard to that won- 
derful voice, which so delighted the audience t the Singers’ Club 
concert last night It has robustness enough to suit the most ex 
t f the G na ‘ 1 of singing It's a small cy 
clone in here is power, strength, firmness, ardor and fire in 
it. In fact, it is just such a v eas would be expected from a man 
like Bispham, wl s a fine specimen of vigorous and strong man 
hood 
Bispham is an American who has been recognized as among the 
greatest singers of the world. He is at present with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, of New York, which is playing a short engagement 
in Chicag« Luckily he did not sing with the company last night, 
& 2 
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and therefore had a night free to come to Cleveland. A great many 
able musicians, professional and amateur, were in the audience, 
which crowded Association Hall. 

In the three cavalier songs by C. Villiers Stanford, the great bari- 
tone, showed to best advantage. Give a Rouse is a toast to King 
Charles by a rough trooper, and Bispham put into the song the true 
character. The club assisted him, and it was interesting to see how 
vigorously the young man sang, led by his powerful and sturdy 
voice. Boot and Saddle was another such song, the troopers being 
urged to rescue the castle, and it was sung with as much ardor. In 
Marching Along fifty score of King Charles’ “great hearted gentle- 
men” sang a song in their king’s honor. These three songs made a 
wonderful impression and induced prolonged applause. 

In Archibald Douglas, by Loewe, which is also a song of a king, a 
knight, armor and sword, horses and troopers, he was heard to splen- 
did advantage. His versatility was shown when he sang Ruhe, Suss- 
liebchen, by Brahms; Wie Glanzt der Helle Mond, by Sinding ; The 
Clown’s Song, by Schumann; Compensation, by Blumenthal, and 
Myself When Young, by Liza Lehmann. These songs expressed 
many varying moods,and Mr. Bispham showed much tenderness 
and pathos in some of them, but the audience preferred the robust 
and sturdy kind of song from him. His visit to Cleveland has been 
a great treat, for it is rare that so great a singer comes here. To- 
night he sings Steg/ried in Wagner's opera. 

In April Mr. Bispham has a very busy month before him. 
Aside from his operatic performances he is booked for con- 
cert appearances in Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids and Day- 
ton, and closes his first American season in Chicago on April 
29. On May 1 he returns to England per steamship Umbria 
and gives his first London concert onthe 10th. Several en- 
gagements have been already booked by Mr. Hirschberg for 
next season, which will in all probability commence early 
in October. 


Herbert Witherspoon in Elijah.—Said the New York 
World : 

Mr. Witherspoon, bass, sang his parts with an excellent, rich voice, 
which made one wish that he had more opportunity 

Also in Samson and Delilah, Gounod Society, New 
Haven: 

Herbert Witherspoon represented Adime/ech and fairly astonished 
those who remembered the choir boy of Trinity Church by his mag- 
nificent work in the long and difficult solo allotted him. Mr. Wither- 
spoon has a grand voice, faultless in all its tones, its quality clear 
and magnetic. What was equally pleasing was the apparent fact 
that he is a student of oratorio, and the combination of fine voice and 
intelligent reading crowned his efforts with success and reflected 
great credit upon Max Treuman, who has been his guide and instruct- 
or. He was heard in several shorter selections later, in the part of 
an aged Hebrew, which were more tuneful than his first solo, and it 
was with general regret that he retired after having completed the 
work assigned him.—/alladium. 


Mr. Witherspoon had an ungrateful task to perform, but acquitted 
himself well. He sang with lovely quality of tone and showed a 
complete understanding of the text. He was more than equal to the 
part, and has undoubtedly started on a very successful career as an 
oratorio singer.—/ournad/. 


The selection of Herbert Witherspoon as the Second railistine was 
a happy inspiration. Mr. Witherspoon has certainly made wonderful 
strides toward artistic perfection within the last few years. His 
natural intelligence and persistent devotion to his art have devel- 
oped him in a way which now certainly entitles hini to a place in the 
ranks of leading artists. His success last evening was most em- 
phatic and equally well deserved. Morning News. 

W. Warren Shaw.—W. Warren Shaw, the tenor, has 
been busily engaged teaching this season. Several of his 
pupils are holding good church positions, and have steadily 
advanced under Mr. Shaw’s admirable method of cultivat- 
ing the voice. 

The Jeanne Franko Trio.—The Jeanne Franko Trio— 
Jeanne Franko, violin; Celia Schiller, piano, and Hans 
Kronold, 'cello—will giveits third chamber music concert 
on April 13 at Steinway Hall. The trio will have the as- 
sistance of Mr. Samuel Moyle, basso, and Miss Emily 
Moyle, accompanist. The program for this concert will 
include the trio in C flat of Beethoven, a trio in C flat by 
Constantin Sternberg and three songs by Schubert, 
Spicker and Blumenthal. 

Elmira Vocal Society.—The first concert of the Elmira 
(N. Y.) Vocal Society took place in the Auditorium, March 
18, and presented with success an excellent program. Mr. 
Henry Jacobsen, the director; Miss Letitia Horgan, 
soprano; Mr. Leo Rohr, baritone, and the Roosa Quartet 
all acquitted themselves artistically. The chorus was ac- 
companied by the well-known pianist and teacher, Miss 
Alice Jane Roberts. 

Seidl and Kaltenborn’s Quartet Again.—Thursday, 
April 1, being Col. Robert Ingersoll’s birthday, Anton 
Seidl determined to give his old friend a surprise in the 
form of some music to add to the theatrical program with 
which the colonel was entertaining his guests, so he (Seidl), 
having that day arrived from the West, telegraphed Mrs. 
Kaltenborn for her quartet, which was soon brought. to- 
gether, and at 10 p.m. Seidl, followed by the Kaltenborn- | 
Beyer-Hané String Quartet, entered the large music and 
lecture hall at the top of the Ingersoll mansion on Madison 
avenue, much to the surprise of the Ingersolls and all their 
friends. As entr’acte music to the play Mr. Seidl and the 


| 
quartet performed the Siegfried Idyl and created as much 


| enthusiasm as when they gave it on March 6 at the Lotos | 


Club. Later in the evening the quartet played some of 
their most beautiful and pleasing numbers and made their 
usual ‘‘hit.” This was Mr. Seidl’s remembrance of the 
colonel’s birthday. Mr. Kaltenborn is highly favored in 
having Seidl as a backer and associate. 

Benham Pupils’ Recital.—Several of Mr. A. Victor Ben- 
ham’s pupils gave a piano recital in Steinway Hall on Fri- 
day evening, April 1, when the program was as follows: 


Symphony, G minor, first movement.................0+0+0+++++.Mozart 
The Misses Norma Sohn and Jennie Lewine 

SG, SOT I BUN bo bie beh ddaa os bs cccdtenvescccss Beethoven 
Miss Bessie Lewis. 

Concerto, G minor, first movement.......................Mendelssohn 
Miss Dora Stern. 

Variations, for two pianos, Op. 46..........660ccceereeeneeuee Schumann 

The Misses Esther Boyle and Alma Braumann. 

PORRENG GR. GIR cccpeccccvettendasedeews codeccpccvescasvucees Weber-Liszt 
Mr. L. H. Balcom. 

Ct es i cintidicininessesnseces 1a0snee csebasa Chopin 


Mr. Fred. Himmelrich 
Hungarian Fantaisie (by request)............... 
Miss Alma A. Braumann. 
Orchestral accompaniments played upon a second piano by Mr. 
Benham. 

The pupils all displayed a remarkable amount of finish 
and technical skill. Especially noteworthy were the per- 
formances of Miss Braumann and Messrs. Balcom and 
Himmelrich, who will in time become artists of distinc- 
tion. 

Piano Recital of Mildenberg Pupils.—The following 
program was given by the pupils of Mr. Albert Milden- 
berg at Miss Mason's Castle School, Tarrytown, N. Y., on 
April 3: 

Chorus (three parts), The Voice of Spring.. 
Impromptu, op. 90, No. 2. 


sonied Busch 
Schubert 





EM CURGIG, 0 00ccdpsedascteesesess . Heller 





PODER. cc cccccnceccvsccesdececeseseeeseecessovcseccoescccosoces MacDowell 
Miss Margaret Langford, Bayonne, N. J. 

Bee, G Ge, CG Mo so snes ccscasescsccsivescndevarchwesiescececses Chopin 

ON Tits Bio 05: svcd ssimestencipeasittsconseera -+.... Schumann 


Miss Kate Maitland, Negaunee, Mich. 


Pastorale . Scarlatti-Tausig 


Miss Edith Cusack, Orange, N. J 









Westares F AAG MIO hc ic csi ccccsteisccdsceces tesieniddgons Chopin 
Miss Rose Nalle, Houston, Tex 
WtGS, OF GH, MO. Fo ccsccccccccsccesesccesscccsccsocccesescccceses Chopin 
Twilight.. ...Schumann 
Miss Helen Hewes, Wilmington, Del. 
PA, BF Rs cdcco cee mare tedcbecvrctsctuiandvesteessiseeorectes .Chopin 


Miss Cecil Hastings, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Chorus, The Mariner's Christmas................. 


A Pupil of Henry Amsel.— 

Of Mr. Thomas McQueen, the tenor and pupil of H. Amsel, too much 
cannot be said in commendation. He hasa lovely and majestic or- 
gan, of beautiful quality and splendid timbre. Indeed it is a rare 
voice nowadays, and*the way he sang Cujus Animam and Faure’s 
Charity will not be easily forgotten.—Harrisburg Journal. 


.. Chaminade 


The above speaks well for Mr. Henry Amsel as a vocal 
teacher. 

Miss Katherine Kautz.—This is the young pianist who 
made such a brilliant début in a recital given by her on 
March 2 last in Odd Fellows’ Hall, Albany, N.Y. Miss 
Kautz was born in that city, and received her entire train- 
ing there from her father, Mr. John Kautz, a pupil of 
Moscheles, Plaidy and Carl Tausig. 

Having very early exhibited a decided aptitude for music 
and the piano particularly, her father resolved to carefully 
cultivate her talents, and when she arrived at the age of 
six years lessons were begun in earnest. The progress of 
the girl was rapid and continuous, and her interest in her 
studies was encouraged by the frequent visits of her 
parents to New York to have her hear whatever was best 
in the line of opera and concert. Miss Kautz also spent 
several seasons with her parents at Brighton Beach while 
Seidl led there, in order to familiarize herself with the 
masterpieces of the great composers. Thus nothing was 
left undone that could in any way aid in the development 
of her genius. The result of this careful training was 
such that before she reached the age of ten years she had 
already mastered technically most of the usual stock pieces 
of mature pianists, while her musical conception was far 
in advance of her years. 

When eleven years old Miss Kautz played a large and 
difficult program in Steinway Hall before some of the best 
known critics of New York, and the program contained, 
among other pieces, such works as the Beethoven Wald- 
stein sonata, op. 53; Chopin's C sharp minor scherzo; 
polonaise in E flat, op. 22, and Tausig’s Man Lebt Nur 
Einmal. 

As it was not the intention of Mr. Kautz to have his 
daughter enter the prodigy business, though overtures in 
this direction were made to him, she quietly resumed the 
course of study marked out for her, and for some years 





| after little was heard from her, except in a casual way. On 
one of her occasional visits to New York, and just before 
his demise, Mr. William Steinway heard her and was deeply 
impressed by her exceptional abilities. Mr. James Huneker 
also heard her about this time and wrote a glowing account 
of her playing in THe Musicat Courier of November 10, 
1895. Here are some of the press notices concerning Miss 
Kautz’s first appearance in public: 

It is not often that Albany audiences enthuse over their own peo- 
ple, and it therefore is most pleasurable to record the triumph of 
Miss Katherine Kautz, last night, at Odd Fellows’ Hall. This young 
pianist played for two hours and claimed the attention of her au- 
dience every moment. Applause was frequent and eminently well 
deserved. It wasa classic recital, in which the musician interpreted 
admirably music of Chopin, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Liszt 
and other great composers. Miss Kautz has a great future before 
her. Albany must and will be proud of her.—Albany Evening 
Journal. 


Following is an appreciation of Miss Kautz's artistic playing, writ- 
ten by one of the best known amateurs: “ Where every number 
showed technic of high order it seems hard toapply the word best to 
any one in particular. And yet three numbers stand, perhaps, on a 
higher plane than the rest, the Chopin nocturne, Study in Thirds and 
the andante from the Beethoven sonata. In the andante Miss Kautz 
showed a breadth of interpretation, an exquisite sympathy with 
licacy rhe Chopin 











every variation and atechnic of brilliancy and de 
nocturne was given with a refinement of expression entirely free 
from the superficial emotionalism, the bane of average Chopin play- 
ing, while the technical work involved showed an exquisite balance of 
power, free from the suspicion of effort. This balance of power made 
the Study in Thirds on the whole the most remarkable exhibition of 
fine technic. It fairly rippled from the piano with a limpid clearness 
and purity of tone which aroused the enthusiasm of the audience to 
such a pitch that Miss Kautz was obliged to give it a second time 
But every number given showed Miss Kautz's right to rank among 
artists. Brilliancy and delicacy of technic, thoughtful interpretation 
which time will broaden arid deepen, promise a brilliant future 
Albany Sunday Argus. 


The first piano recital of Katherine Kautz at Odd Fellows’ Hall 
last evening surpassed anything of the kind heard in this city in 
some time. A large and cultured audience was present and ex- 
pressed their appreciation by hearty applause. A number of beau- 
tiful bouquets were presented to the gifted pianist. Miss Kautz is 
a wonderful performer and will rank with some of the most brilliant 
artists.—Albany Press-Knickerbocker 
gio com W ELGE—Corner of Werder and Schnorr 

strasse, Dresden, Germany. All home comforts. 
American references. 


Tivadar Nachez.—M. Tivadar Nachez, the Hungarian 
violinist, who is a great favorite in England, is specially 
engaged to play the new concerto, written for the Norwich 
Festival last autumn by Frederick Cliffe, at the next Phil- 
harmonic concert in Queen's Hall, London. It will be re- 
membered that he played this work at its tirst performance 
at Norwich with great success. In speaking of his recent 
appearance at Birmingham, England, the Pos/ of that city 
said 

M. Tivadar Nachez,the brilliant violinist, ga‘ 
tion to the concert by his fine playing. His performance of Tartini’s 
Il Trillo del Diavolo was full of fine touches, and Corelli's La Folia 


modernized in places—was a most finished performance. Needless 





» artistic distinc- 


to add that these and the other pieces he gave were enthusiastically 
applauded, and he was pressed, and not in vain, for more 

The Gazette said 

M. Trivadar Nachez contributed violin solos in a style which raised 
the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. He was especially suc- 
cessful in Corelli's La Folia (variations serieuses) and in some Hun- 





garian dances of his own composition, receiving hearty encores for 


both efforts. 

The Birmingham Dazly Mail said 

The feature of the concert, however, was centred in the appearance 
of M. Tivadar,Nachez, the celebrated Hungarian violinist, who 
was the only instrumentalist of the evening. Having missed the 
4 o'clock train from Euston, he did not reach the hall till 8:40. Heat 
once opened the second part of the program with Tartini’s sonata, 
Il Trillo del Diavolo. M. Tivadar Nachez introduced an elaborate 
cadenza of his own, and the piano accompaniment played to it 
was that by Robert Volkmann. His playing of the sonata may be 
summarized in one word, “ perfection,” and fairly roused the audi- 
ence to the utmost pitch of enthusiasm. His second solo, Corelli's 
La Folia (variations serieuses), we do not remember having heard 
before, and were glad of its acquaintance. The composition de- 
mands the highest form of executive skill and artistic interpretation, 
and itis only justto say that M. Tivadar Nachez completely re- 
alized the expectations we formed of him in his masterly conception 
of the work. The applause was so great that the clever virtuoso 
responded with an encore, Handel's Ombra Mai Fu, given with won- 
derful purity and breadth of tone. His third solo consisted of Schu- 
bert’s Ave Maria, and his own Hungarian dances, in which he again 
displayed his marvelous technic, his pure octave playing and double 
stopping. For an encore he gave the third of his Hungarian 
dances. 

Johann Strauss.—Johann Strauss has been so struck by 
the words and dramatic situations in Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
Die Versunkene Glocke that he wishes to set it to music 
He especially desires that Hauptmann himself turn the 
drama into an opera libretto. 

Leoncavallo.—The latest opera of Leoncavallo, Bohéme, 
for which he has written both music and libretto, will be 
performed early in May in the Fenice of Venice. The 
municipality has voted a subvention for its production. 
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NEw YORK, April 5, 1897. 
HERE was a grand gathering of the clans pi- 
anistic at the New York College of Music (Alexander 


Lambert) last Tuesday evening, the occasion being “the 
piano recital by Mr. Richard Burmeister, of Baltimore, with 
this comprehensive program 


Beethoven 


Sonata Appassionata, op. 5i : 
“Me ndelssohn-L 


On the Wings of Song . iszt 
Maiden's Wish Chopin-Liszt 
Scherzo in C sharp min -Chopin 


Burmeister 
Capriccio 
Love and Dea th 


Scene from Tristan and Isolde 


Ee. ee ne en ey Pe eee eae Grieg 
Pester Carnival Liszt 

The sonata was delivered with much breadth and 
authority, the Mendelssohn lied sung with beautiful tone, 
and the Chopin pieces were doubtless the best of the pro- 
gram. Away back to my Weimar days, now thirteen short 


years ago, Burmeister was a Chopin specialist. D’Albert, 


Rosenthal, Van Sandt, Reisenauer, Siloti, Lambert, all 
were then members of the Liszt circle, but of them all I 
remember Burmeister best as the Chopin player. But I 


was most interested in the pianist’s own compositions, the 





Elegy and Capriccio, having heard much of his symphonic 
poem and other works. I found both compositions highly 
interesting, the former from the standpoint of the musician- 
poet on latter considered as a virtuoso piece. The Elegy, 
in D flat, begins with impressive bass chords, then there is a 


me¢ th in the tonic key which sounds like the G string of 


a violin, repeated an octave higher, with harp-like accom- 


paniment. Then follow octave passages and modulations, 
a short cadenza and return to the original 


the 


reaching a forte; 


chordal introduction, ending, as begun, all in heroic 


style, full of lofty tone effects. The Capriccio (scherzo) 
might be called a staccato stud) It is in C major, with a 
fine cantilene in F, another mass of staccato figures and 


‘splutter passages,” a sustained soprano melody in E flat, 


followed by another series of staccato passages. Then we 
hear the E flat melody in F, there is more development and 
a startling glissando, and wlth another group of staccato 


the highly original piece comes to a close 


After these pieces I had to leave, for there were several 


other affairs to ‘‘sample”; I went to only szr on that 
day. A feature of the evening was the presence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold Stiefel, the former the business manager 


of the college, the latter a bride of a fortnight; they held 
quite a reception, and everywhere was heard compliment- 
e bride—and her new husband 

the Emily M. Burbank-—Florence 


lectures occurred in the small ball- 


ary remarks on th 

The fourth and last of 
Mosher national music 
room of the Hotel Waldorf Wednesday morning; 
Bohemia Hungary. At 


subject, 
and these mornings the national 
characteristics as reflected in the music of various countries 
were discussed. 

Each talk included a recital of music from representative 
composers, some of whom are as yet unfamiliar to our 
American public. Miss Mosher, the pianist, 
Vienna, studying with Leschetizky, had 
for the 
peated the course 
posers, either with voice or piano illustration. 

This latter young woman refers on her circular to Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland; Miss Frances E. Willard, Evanston, IIL ; 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard, Berlin; Frau von Rottenburg- 
Phelps, Berlin; Frau Dr. Meta Hempel, Berlin ; 
Schulrath Cauer, Berlin. 

It was a ‘‘ minor morning,” 
that key. How 
Fibich’s works? Yet they 
from this group played by Miss Mosher 


while in 
special advantages 
and Miss Burbank re- 
on Lives and Works of the Great Com- 


study of these com posers, 


so much of the music played 
many of the Bohemian 
are worth cultivating, judging 


was in us know 


Stimmungen, Gindriticke und Grinnerungen 
No. 35, Andantino 
No. 4, Vivace 
No. 13, Con Moto .. 
No. 2, Teneree 

The lecture-recital closed with a very brilliant perform- 
ance of the Rhapsody 


Zdenko Fibich 


Misterioso 


Hongroise No. 8, played the previous 


E 
| 





Frau | The audience was a large and fashionable one, with a num- 


| that Mr. Lachmund picked the members (twenty-eight) 





afternoon at the Tom Karl—Lucille Saunders song recital in 
the same room. The series has both been very instructive 
and very enjoyable, and successful in every way. The two 
” dispensed with the customary ‘ 


sell tickets, re- 


‘*musical partners patron- 


ess” no one was asked to take or 


lying on previous work well done to attract subscribers, and 


system ; 


the result proved their business acumen and good judgment 
the Waldorf inside of 
first having the Karl-Saunde 

I had the pleasure of the con 

Mary Knight Wood, throug] 
this recital, and together we managed to get much enjoy- 
ment from the Karl was in splendid voice, 
singing of Léhr’s When Thou’rt Near being most impas. 
Saunders with her Silver Ring made me 


This recital was my third visit to 
the been 
just mentioned 


twenty hours, 
musicale 
pany of the song composer, 


his 


occasion 


sioned, and Mrs. 


fairly weep! She sang the Schumann song I Will Not 
Growl for the first time in German, and most excellent 
German it was. Miss Bucklin played the Wieniawski 
Legende with much temperament ; indeed I did not know 
she possessed as much. What has happened? Have you 
fallen in love, or been fallen in love with, O fayre mayd« 


Miss Torrilhon played the Raff tarantelle best; she has not 


warmth enough to make the Chopin nocturne interesting 


nor tonal variety sufficient to bring out the characteristics of 








the Liszt Eighth Rhapsodie. Mrs. Saunders numbers 
were 
] 
Wagner | Ich Grolle Nicht.... Scht : 
Ariette Paul 
In Dream! Georgie B. St. J] 
'm Wea A. I 
ave M AV Cow 
M1 Karl's were 
Si wee s Vers Ha 
Qua » le Sere Ve 
Synnove’s Song Kjerulf 
Kitty of Coleraine Newcombe 
When Thou Art Near I 
and together they sang the duets, It Isna Jean, by M. V 
White, and La Notte, by Mililotti. Much more than a word 


of praise is due the accompanists, Mrs. Blanche Faville and 





Mr. Albert McGuckin; but I am limited as to space, and so 
the ones who did the most work get, unfairly, the least 
mention 

The third in this ‘‘twenty hours’ devotion oO 
cert bythe American Trio, the Misses Marie 
and Anna Kieckhoefer, ‘cellist, pianist and violinist r 
spectively, and pupils in Leipsic of Klengel, Weidenbact 
and Sitt, also respectively. The assisting artists were Miss 
la Juel, soprano; Mr. A. Hobart Smock, tenor, and Mr 
A. Pizzarello at the piano; and those immediately inter 
ested in the success of the concert were Miss Breese, Mr 
Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Frederick 


W. Vanderbilt and Mrs. William C. Whitney 





One of Mr. Smock’s solos was down on the program as 
Midsummer's Dream, by Dr. Hardelot. So she is a doctor 
Nay, nay, gay printer! de Hardelot, is the name of the 
young French woman, composer and pianist, |} est 


by her Mignon, Say Yes, Mienea! 


Tothis Mr. Smock sang as encore Catl Bohm’s If Thy 
Blue Eyes. Miss Milne’s Segius to the Lion (recitation 
was beyond compare; I have heard nothing like it this 
year, if ever. Miss Juel, a Swedish-American singer, for 
two years the soprano of the old Mendelssohn Quinte 
Club (Ryan's), sang the Caro Nome from Rigoletto with a 
sweet, high soprano voice; she is an Artét pupil, and as 
such represents many of the best points of this famous 
artist-teacher of Berlin 

Ot the concert-givers let me say that they are charming 
appearing girls, and play with excellent ensemble and good 
taste. The ‘cellist seems to have the most technic and con- 
cert routine, the violinist the most dash, and the pianist the 
most depth; this effect may, however, lie in the solo pieces 
played, and so be reversible! They are talented young 
women, have certainly studied earnestly, and deserve the 
success which is coming to the 1 They recently gave two 


t 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
and have been pelo for the Pennsy] 


concerts at connection with Miss Amy 


Fay, vania Chau- 


tauqua in July at Mount Gretna 
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The second concert of the Women’s String Orchestra So- | 


ind 
30 


direction of Carl V. Lachm 
Hall Mar 


under the 
Glee Club 


ciety was given 





in Mendelssohn on Tuesday, 


The 


than at its first conce 


well-known orchestra 
made a still better 


proved its right to be classed with the best concert orches 


ber of musicians sprinkled 





impression rt, and 
tras and chamber music organizations of New York 

The erroneous idea that the Women’s String Orchestra is 
an amateur organization should be corrected. It is said 
from a list of over eighty, and more than one-half of their 
number have studied abroad. Their latest addition is Mrs 





Wunderle, harpist with the Thomas Orchestra at the time 
I 


of its last visit here. 
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The orchestra also includes | (saertner ex ient 
‘cellist, and a very good bass player, Olga Seve i, as also 
several clever lo violit The program was a nte 
esting one, embracing me new Norwegian melodies by 
Grieg, bea y ed, a 4 I e t a 
ng prod ce ‘ he i were eT i ) ‘ DI 

ncy Several musicia! al 4 M Rivé-k 
the pianis also remar he re i attack 
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EDEN DONG: 0.660 occcticcvecesbeacevestanceded bss onnes eocdednees 


Prayer, God Is My Shepherd, [ Will Sing New Songs of Gladness. 
Mr. Harry Burleigh. 

Symphony No. 6.. 
One of the most brilliant musicales of the season, both 
from a social and musical standpoint, was given by Mr. E. 
Ellsworth Giles, the well-known tenor, in the parlors at 213 
West Fourteenth street, Thursday evening. Mr. Giles 
gathered about him on this occasion a large number of 


unusually interesting and varied program. 
was in splendid spirits, looked well after the comfort and 
pleasure of his distinguished guests, besides delighting all 
with several charmingly sung songs. 

Among the professional musical guests included were: 

Mr. Wm. C. Carl, organist of the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth 
avenue; Miss Mary H. Mansfield, Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer and Mr. 
Luther Gail Allen, of the same church quartet ; Miss Dora V. Becker, 














linist, and Miss Lillian Littlehales, ‘cellist of the Euterpe Trio; 
Dr. J. Frederic Gillette, baritone, of 
Brooklyn; Mr. F. W. Riesberg, organist-elect of Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church, Boulevard and Seventy-third street; Miss Marion 
Short, reader and impersonator; Mr. Henry H. Duncklee, organist, 
of Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark; Mr. C. Whit- 
ney Coombs, organist Church of Holy Communion, Twentieth 
street; Mr. Louis R. Dressler, organist Church on Heights, Jersey 
City; Mr. Sumner Salter, organist West End Avenue Collegiate 
Church; Mrs. Eleanore Meredith, soprano, of Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn; Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, organist, and Mr. J 


Plymouth Church quartet, 


tenor and pianist respectively ; Mr. and Mrs. W. Theodore Van Yorx 
tenor and soprano of Madison Avenue Baptist Church; Mr. Heinrich 
Meyn, baritone of Madison Avenue Reform Church; Miss Feilding, 
C. Roselle, dramatic contralto; Miss E. Louise Russell, pianist : Mrs 
Florence B. Joyce, pianist, Miss Glenn Raymond, reader, and Miss 
Brown, soprano. Among the guests were Rev. and Mrs. Howard 
Duffield, D. D., Mr. and Mrs. Lipsett, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Seeley, 
Miss Parsons, Miss White, Mr. White, Miss Halladay, Miss Godard, 
the Misses Woodruff, the Misses Kerr, the Misses Hanson, Miss Hart, 
Miss Holmes, Mr. Archer, Mr. T @). Tallmadge and others. 

The vocalists were all in fine voice and the stringed in- 
struments as well as piano solos were well received, while 
Miss Short’s clever personations 
hearers. Should Mr. Giles in the near future decide to 
repeat the occasion it will be looked forward to by musical 
people with pleasurable anticipation. 

Mr. George Leon Moore, tenor, has had a fine offer to put 
in a full day’s teaching in a town not far distant from New 
York. He has already a guarantee of twelve pupils at $3 
a lesson, and willin every probability arrange the matter 
ere long. Heis himself a deep student, however, having 
at present some ten lessons to prepare weekly. His first 
Sunday at Plymouth Church (May 2) promises to be, as 
he puts it, ‘‘a hummer,” as the church on that day cele- 
brates. the semi-centennial of Beecher's first sermon 
preached in that edifice. Miss Minnie Gaylord, the new 
soprano (now at Lafayette Church, Buffalo), will also sing 
for the first time on that occasion. These singers will cer- 
tainly have to do something else besides ‘‘hum” that day— 
to again use Moore’s expression. 

The Gross New Yorker Zeitung of last week printsa 
poor woodcut of that very pretty woman and singer 
Helene Bartenwerffer, with the following comments on her 
recent concert in Steinway Hall: ‘‘ An artistic success of 
the first class was the concert last night. Fraulein B. is no 
concerts, in the Terrace Garden charity concert, and else- 


where. The singer possesses a splendid, well schooled 


be said of Zéliner’s new song, Die Verkehrte Welt. 


Gregorowitsch) deserves special mention. Friulein B. 
combines in her singing the thoroughness and depth of the 
German character with the natural and superior method of 
the Italian school. She is also charming (reizend, ent- 
ziickend) in appearance, and we have no doubt, with so 
many attractive points, that she will soon assume the im- 
portance and position her merit should command.” 


Received too late for attendance, how- 


Clouds of Darkness, Lord, Thou Art My Refuge, Hear My 


Widor | 


fellow artists, who contributed their talents to complete an | 
The host, who | 


violinist of the New York Ladies’ Trio; Miss Bertha Bucklin, vio- | 


Mrs. W. Hunter Brown and Mr. John Francis Gilder, solo pianists; | 


Grotecioss, baritone, of the same church; Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, | 


quite captivated her | 


stranger to our readers, having been heard in Liederkranz | 


mezzo soprano voice, and again received strong, well earned 

applause. She sang Mignon charmingly, and the same may 
Above | 
all, the Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod, with violin obligato by | 


sing the famous Yodellied, of Millécker! We all know 


ever: 
Duden ele ski insicds Goss icbens cteee ie tie ek teehee Bach | the Swiss yodlers, and that particular kind of vocalization, 
Melody..... see eeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeesseseeseeereseceesseeeeees Guilmant | but to see Friulein B. stand, hands on hips, and sing this 
emt te A ang ; cnbedcndecnevbsngereenesesuisauhaesn art oe simple peasant song is a new musical experience for me. 
Sonata GBIMOL, INO. Tocccvcsdcccccscsecceseovascccesescevocece sullmant M. m ‘. - 

Dvorak | She enjoys singing so much, puts such unction and 


gemiithlichkeit into it that the result is unique. 
evening I heard aright musical and interesting polonaise 
in E flat, still in manuscript, played by the composer 
pianist Emil Rohde, who, it will be remembered, was the 
accompanist on the occasion of the Bartenwerffer concert 
at Steinway Halla fortnight ago. Rohde should have it 
| published; I will agree to take twenty-five copies for my 
own pupils, 

Miss Caroline L. Yeaton was solo pianist of a Bing- 
| hamton concert recently, and returns with these press no- 


| tices : 
Miss Yeaton is a pianist of New York city, and her two numbers 
and encore were rendered with brilliancy.—Repudlican. 


Miss Yeaton, a brilliant pianist from New York, gave the opening 
piece, Impromptu, op. 142, by Schubert. It was played exquisitely. 
Miss Yeaton played a selection from Schubert for the close of the 
program, and responded amiably to an encore with a difficult and 
brilliant study of Kullak.—7¢e/egram. 


The program was opened and closed with piano solos by Miss 
Caroline L. Yeaton. Miss Yeaton is from New York, in which city 
she has rapidly forged to the front rank among prominent pianists. 
| Her numbers at the musicale evidenced unusual genius. The selec- 
tions, which were intricate and difficult, were exquisitely rendered 
and excited the admiration of the company present. Miss Yeaton’s 
brilliancy of execution bespeaks the talent of an artist of rare 


powers.—Leader. 

Homer R. S$. Klock, of Schleicher’s, 52 West First street, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., is certainly a hustler. He is man- 
aging the concert mentioned in our Home News, and has 
this week sent out nearly 1,000 twelve-page announce- 
ments containing half-tone pictures of the artists, press 
| notices, &c., to the leading denizens of New Rochelle, 
Moiwit Vernon, Yonkers, Larchmount and Rye. 

Miss Geraldine Morgan is the violinist of this concert. I 
was taken back to my Leipsic years the other day at Mrs. 
| Truman Jones’, when she, Paul Morgan, Carl Hauser and 
May Hoeltge-Hauser and the writer found themselves to- 
gether. Howthe time has flown since then! How many 
are the events which have occurred in our individual lives! 
Ah, me! At this concert Hans Wetzler astonished me by 
his virtuosity on the viola, taking that part in the difficult 
I knew he was a pianist and 


Brahms quintet, op, 34. 
organist, but nix viola. 

Conrad Wirtz, pianist, recently played with success 
several solos at the Harlem Bachelors’ Club, and also at a 
concert in the West End Presbyterian Church. The last 
lecture-recital of his series will occur at an earlydate. The 
program for this recital will contain the Beethoven sonata, 
op. 57, on which an aualytical lecture will be given, and 
several compositions by Chopin, Schumann and other com- 
posers, closing with the Schubert-Liszt Erl-King. 

The Listemann String Quartet will give three concerts in 
Carnegie Lyceum’ Hall during October, November and 
December. The quartet, which consists of Paul Liste- 
mann, first violin; Oscar Krug, second violin; Walter 
Voigtlander, viola, and Franz Listemann, ’cello, will also 
give subscription concerts in Brooklyn and at the residence 
of Mrs. Dr. Fridenberg, of 242 Lenox avenue. They will 
tour five weeks in the West, beginning February 21, under 
the management of the Chicago Redpath Bureau. 


CuHorr Noves. 

Mr. Samuel Blight Johns, for some months past tenor of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, West End avenue and 
Ninety-first street, will sing in Louis R. Dressler’s choir, 
| the Bergen Reformed Church, Jersey City, Mosquito State. 
| Mr. Johns’ first church singing here was done as substitute 
for his friend Evan Williams. He is a Sauvage pupil. 

Mr. George F. Le Jeune, Jr., better known as son of his 
father (St. Paul’s Trinity parish), goes to St. Mary’s, 
Brooklyn. If young George has any of the superior quali- 
ties of his paternal ancestor, this church is in luck ! 

Mr. Frederick F. Downs is the new tenor of Dr. 
Storrs’ Church of the Pilgrims, also Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
man with the fortissimo name (are not his initials F-F ?) 
leaves the New York Avenue M. E. Church for his new 
position. 

Mr. William J. Lavin will sing tenor at the South Church, 
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You should hear the charming Helene Bartenwerffer | 


The same 






. 

beginning May 1. This is a special engagement, and con- 
| tinues only up to the vacation time, well-authenticated 
| report saith. 

Mr. Eugene W. Harter is the newly engaged organist 
and choirmaster of All Saints’ P. E. Church, Great Head- 
nay, nay, Great Neck, L. I. 

Mr. W. S. Salway has been engaged to sing the solo 
tenor parts at the same Episcopal church (Rev. Dr. M. 
Husk, rector) on Easter Sunday. 

Miss Toulmin, the harpist, will continue her technic and 
‘‘instrument of ten strings’”—more or less—to the grand 
bi-centennial celebration at St. Paul’s Chapel. 

Miss Marie L. Brackman, contralto, will go to White 
Plains, N. Y., on Easter Day, where she will sing several 
solos for the delectation, edification, but not consternation, 
I trust, of the good brethren of the leading Methodist 
church. 

Miss Minnie Blenner, soprano, and pupil of Miss Laura 
Carroll Dennis (how appropriate for a singer to have a 
‘*carol” in her name!), was unable to sing the service, ow- 
ing to illness, at her church a fortnight ago, so Miss Zetta 
Kennedy (a Bendheim pupil) substituted for her, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the congregation, Christ Church, Morris- 
town, N. J. 

Mr. Tor Van Pyk, tenor, will sing on Easter Sunday at 
the same church. Mr. Van Pyk is a Swede, an ex-music 
student in Berlin and Vienna, where he had the good luck 
and good sense to marry an American girl, and he 
very naturally gravitates United Statesward. His first 
appearance in New York was last Tuesday, mention of 
which is made in the notice of the Women’s String Orches- 
tra Concert (Mr. Carl V. Lachmund, director). 

Miss F. Elise Wood, a pupil of Charles Jerome Coleman, 
is to be the new soprano at the Union Methodist Church, on 
Forty-eighth street, and not the lady mentioned in this 
column last week 

Mr. Leland H. Langley is the new bass of Saint Bar- 
tholomew’s, succeeding Mr. Franz Remmertz. Mr. Lang- 
ley is a young Englishman, with a fine big voice, of ex- 
tended range; he has served inthe English army (South 
Africa), and was a member of the Shamus O’Brien Com- 
pany for a time, appearing under the name of Walter Le- 
land. He has sung much in society this winter, and will 
make his first public appearance at the Huhn concert, men- 
tioned in another column. 

Mr. David E. Francis, tenor, of Baltimore, is visiting his 
friend Evan Williams. Mr. Francis is tenor of the First 
English Lu heran Church, also of the Eden Street Syna- 
gogue, of the Oyster City, and sings much in concert 
besides 

The quartet at Dr. F. S. 
Presbyterian, West End avenue and Ninety-first street, has 
finally been selected as follows: Mrs. Mabel Powers, so- 
prano; Miss Martha Stark, alto; Mr. David Williams, 
tenor; Mr. George O. T. Weiss, bass 

Dr. Palmer tells me that he heard something like a hun- 
dred voices, the majority sopranos, for these four positions ; 
also that Miss Stark is a Bouhy (Paris) pupil, that Mr 
Williams comes from the South Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (before that he was at Calvary P. E 
Church, Fourth avenue and Twenty-first street), and that 
Basso Weiss has had a dozen years of church choir experi- 
ence. This is the church where Miss Fanny M. Spencer 
has just finished a series of five organ recitals, and which 
Samuel Bright Johns, tenor, leaves for Mr. Dressler's Ber- 
gen Reformed Church, Jersey City. 

Miss Margaret Hubbard, soprano, formerly of Mianeap- 
olis and for two years past with Bouhy in Paris, is now in 
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the city and open to a church engagement. This young 
girl, just out of her teens, has a fine voice and most charm- 
ing personality. What between the voice and the person- 
ality she should most certainly suit some church, if she 
sings everything as she did the Gounod There Is a Green 
Hill, which I happened to overhear, and looks as pretty as 
she did the day I saw her! ‘‘ Looks go a great way,” you 
know, and especially if the looks are coupled with heavy 
black hair, rosy complexion, blue eyes and shining white 
teeth, which are part of the charming Hubbard! 

Mrs. Oscar Saenger (Charlotte Wells) goes to the Second 
Unitarian Church of Harlem, Lenox avenue and 12Ist 
street (the Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, pastor), May 2. 
There is a very nice organ there, a musical congregation, 
who sing most heartily, aud a vacation of three months. 
Mrs. Saenger’s lines have fallen in pleasant places! She 
leaves Rutgers Riverside Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Joseph Baernstein, of the same church, assumes a 
new position also, beginning next month—bass of the New 
Temple, on West Eighty-second street, where Eleanore 
Meredith and Theodor Van Yorx are 

Here is a letter worth getting 

NEW YORK, April 1 189% 

MY DEAR MR. RIESBERG—I must thank you for the fine notice in 

this week’s MUSICAL COURIER. It is finely written and sounds manly 


and sincere 


You hold out to me renewed strength in my determina- 


tion to continue working as I have done, and hope that you will be 


yu SO 





able to say some day “I to 
Gratefully yours, — 

This young artist violinist has certainly, with Emerson, 
‘hitched his wagon toa star,” and if anything I have writ- 
ten has encouraged him in his career, he may be sure it was 
deserved. 

Brother Charles Bigelow Ford, and Violinist Wm. F. T. 
Mollenhauer are now proud papas. Looks to me as if I had 
Yours, F, W. RIesperc. 


**set the pace 


We Know. 
W* know one of the best men in this country 


for the sheet music business, He is a young man 
and speaks three or four languages fluently, and has a 
thorough knowledge of the sheet music business, both 


classical and popular. He is a musician of intelligence 


an be reached 


and understands how to treat people, and 
the heading ‘*‘ Sheet Music.” 


by addressing this paper under 


Rudolf King.—The Standard Concert Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., organized by Rudolf King, the noted pianist, 
has just entered upon its second season 

The past season has been a highly successful one, finan- 
cially and artistically, and it is with pardonable pride that 
Mr. King can point to the fact that this is the first perma- 
nent concert company established in Kansas City, and one 
that is in constant demand in and outside of the city. The 
members of the company are Rudolf King, pianist; Silas 
R. Mills, basso; Frangois Boucher, violinist, and Katherine 
Graham, dramatic reader 

Mr. King has already booked a large number of concerts 
} 


for this spring and summer, and the prospects for a record 


breaking season are very good 

Von der Heide Musicale.—Mr. J. F. Von der Heide 
gave another of his monthly studio musicales on Saturday 
morning last in his rooms at Madison square and Twenty- 


One of the principal features on this occasion 


third street I 


was the excellent singing of various part songs by a sextet 





At the 
urgent request of some of his pupils Mr. Von der Heide 


of female voices—all pu jils of Mr. Von der Heide 


favored the audience with two groups of songs—all by 
American composers—which was the first singing he had | 
The rest of the program consisted 


of vocal solos and duets, interspersed with violin and piano 


done in several years. 
selections and a recitation 

These delightful musicales grow more entertaining and 
instructive as the season advances, and the audiences are 
always appreciative, not only on account of the excellent 


the charming per - 
) cn ling person } 


entertainment, but owing largely t 
ality of the host. The musicale for April will be given 
shortly after Easter. 

An H. H. Mills Pupil.—Miss Alice Judson, soprano, has | 
sung in the Castle Square Opera Company, Philadelphia; 
she is one of Mrs. Mills’ best pupils. This energetic vocal 
teacher divides her time between Washington (her former 
home) and New York. Many of her pupils in times past 
now reside here, and these have resumed instruction with 
her, which is in itself the sincerest compliment. 

Maud Powell Trio.—This trio (the other members being 
Lotta Mills, pianist, and Leontine Gaertner, ‘cellist) has 
been engaged for the next Orpheus concert in Philadelphia 
on the 24th of this month. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
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STUDIO: 136 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








JOHANNES BRAHMS. 








R nerig nin BRAHMS, the great composer, died 

in Vienna on Saturday last. He was sixty-four 
years old. His biography in condensed form follows 
and the editorial columns of this issue contain further 
reference. —_—— - 

Johannes Brahms was born on May 7, 18383, at Hamburg 
where his father was contrabassist in the orchestra; from 
him he received his first instructions and then studied under 
Eduard Marxden. 

Schumann's warm praise of the young man in the Vewe 
Zeitschrift fiir Mustk attracted general attention, and he 
thenceforward advanced slowly but surely on the road to 
fame For some years Brahms was director at Li 
Detmold, and then devoted himself to study of the old 
masters in Hamburg, and in 1862 went to Vienna, which 
became his second home, for although he left it for the 
period between 1864 and 1869, he found no place that he 


: - 
liked so well 


From 1871 to 1874 he directed the Sa ety concerts til 


they were resumed by Herbeck After a short sojourn in 





Heidelberg he returned to Vienna in 1878. He received in 





1877 the title of Doctor from the University of Cambridge, 


and in 1881 from the University of Breslau. In 1886 he 


was made a Knight of the order Pour le Merite by the 
Prussian Government, and Member of the Berlin Academy, 
while in 1889 Hamburg made him an honorary citizen 

The hopeless condition of the composer had been an 
nounced some time before the end came, the fatal disease 
being cancer of the liver. He died at Vienna last Saturday 
April 8, aged sixty-five years. 

While the praise of Schumann first drew attention to 


Brahmas, yet general recognition of his talent was due to his 
Deutsches Requiem (op. 45) in 1868. The list of his works 
is long, and as far as can be ascertained consists of 


OrxcuestraAL Works,—Two serenades (op. 11, D major; op 
16, A major); four symphonies (op. 68, C minor; op 
73, D major; op. 90, F major; op. 98, E minor); Varia 
tions on a theme by Haydn (op. 56); Academical Over- 
ture, in return for the bestowal of the Doctor's degree at 
Breslau (op. 80); Tragic Overture (op. 81.) 
Concrertos.—Two piano concertos (op. 15, D minor; op. 83, 
B major); violin concerto (op. 77, D major) ; a double 
concerto for violin and ‘cello (op. 102, A minor). | 
VocaL witH OrcCHESTRA.—Ave Maria, for female chorus, 
with orchestra or organ (op. 12); Funeral Song for 
male chorus and wind instruments (op. 13); the 
Deutsches Requiem for soli, chorus and orchestra (op 
45); Triumphlied for eight voiced chorus and orchestra 
(op. 55); Schicttsal’s lied (op. 54); Gesang der Parzen 
for six voiced chorus and orchestra (op. 89), Rinaldo 
s, tenor solo and orchestra (op. HO): | 
Ito solo, male chorus and orchestra (op 


chorus and orchestra (op. 82); Das 


for male choru 
Rhapsodie for 
53); Scena for 
Lied vom Herrn von Falkenstein for male chorus and 
orchestra (op 43, No. 4.) 














CHAMBER Must Two string sextets (op. 18, op. 36) 
two string quintets (op. 88 and 111); quintet for strings 
and clarinet (op. 115); three string quartets (op. 51 and 
67); a piano quintet (op. 34) ; three piano quartets (op 
25, 26 and 60); four piano trios (op. 8, second revised 
edition, 1891; op. 40, with horn or ‘cello ad lib., op. 87 


op 101); trio for piano, clarinet and cello (op 114) 





two sonatas (op. 38 and 99); three violin sonatas 
op. 7 and 108); two sonatas for clarinet, viola 
and piano (op. 120) 

Pia Music.—I. for Four Hana's—Variations on a theme by 





h 

Schumann (op. 23) ; waltzes (op. 59) ; Hun ian dances 
(four parts) II for Two Hands Three sonatas 
(op 1, 2 and 5); four ballads (op. 10 Scherzo (op. 4) 
two rhapsodies (op. 79); piano pieces (op. 76) ; Capricci 
and Intermezzi (op. 116); Fantaisen, two parts (op 
117), Intermezzo and variations (op. 9), on theme by 
Schumann; op. 21, 24, theme by Handel; op. 35, theme 
by Paganini, studies on an etude by Chopin, the Per 
petuum Mobile by Weber, and a presto by Bach and 
3ach's D minor chaconne (for left hand alone) ; piano 
pieces (op. 118 and 119) 

CuoraL Works.—I. Religtous—Geisbliches Lied (op. 30, 
with organ); Twenty-third Psalm (op. 27, for female 
chorus and organ); Marienlieder (op. 22); two motets 
‘op. 25, for five voices) ; three motets for four voices 
and eight voices, mixed chorus (op. 110). II. Secw- 
Jar—Three quartets with piano (op. 31); three for six 
voices (op. 42); seven Lieder (op. 62; three quartets 
with piano (op. 64); four quartets with piano (op. 92) ; 
six four voiced Lieder (op. 98a); six voiced Fafellieder 
(op. 93b) ; Liebeslieder Waltzer with piano for four- 









hands (op. 52 and 65) ; Zigeunerlieder (op. 103 and 112, 


four voices and piano); mixed chorus a capella (op. 


105) ; four songs for female chorus, two horns and harp 
(op. 17); twelve Lieder for femak and piano (op. 44) 
five Lieder for male chorus (op. 41); Deutsche Fest 
spruche for double chorus (op. 109 

Dvurtrs.—Op. 20 (three for soprano and alto), op. 28 (four 
for baritone and alto), op. 61; (four f« oprano and 
alto), op. 66; (five for soprano and alto), op. 75; Bal 


laden and Romanzen 

LirperR.—Op. 3, 6, 7, 14, 19, 32, 33 (Mage 
46, 47, 48, 49, 57, 58, 59, 6 69, 70, 71 2 5, 86, 91 
(with viola), 94, 95, 96, 9 105,106, 107 (Volkskinder 
lieder, with piano) 





va, 





ORGAN Prelude and fus d fugue, A minor 
To these may be added two of exe é num 


bered 1 to 25 and 26 to 51 respectively, and seven 
Deutsche Volkslieder. 


Last Symphony Society Concert. 


HE last of this season's series of concerts by 
the New York Symphony Society occurred last Satur- 
+} 


day night, the usual afternoon concert being given Friday 


Here is the program of both functions 














I 
Symphony } t Ss nal 
( erto N« F a n r he r 
Ts ‘ 
G I lay Spe irs W agne 
antaisie Hong se I 
M I ( 
The play ng ot the o estra ot for extended 
comment The train ol re opera al 1 the 
ontinuous rehea ng toid he iwa tine € ness and 
spontaneity of the me M '®) Os seemed to be the 
I nterrified on He ) ‘ ‘ gor than 
liscretior so the I he | ed edly and 
vitho ch n € The Wagne c fared better 
arreflo gave her admirer an agree; surprise, 
jlaved the Beethove VOTK WILD tact Owe iT f 
ectual ens rey The € se va there al the clarity of 
-hythm, beauty of tone and eco! ? technical resource 
were all admirable In the Liszt number she let loose the 
dogs of war, and we c: afely say t the tantaisie has 
lever been played with su abandor vith sucli azziing 
rilliancy and massive tone since R nstein. Carrefio is 
an artist who has not yet reached her full growth Almost 
anything may be predicated of her She was enthusiasti 
ally recalled 
Gerrit Smith-Lyman Epps. 
Lyman Epps, a famous negro singer, died at North 
Elba, N.Y , on Wednesday Epps was among the ne groes 


brought from the South by John Brown, the abolitionist, 








before the war, and he has lived on the litt farm at North 
Elba given to him by Gerrit Smith for the past forty years 
He was a music teacher of rare natural ability. < of 
the characteristic features of the burial services of hn 
3rown at North Elba, December 8, 1859, was the sing ng by 
Mr. Epps and his family of the hymn The Year of Jubilee 

The Gerrit Smith here alluded to isthe father of Dr 


Smith, of the South Church 

New York State Music Teachers’ Association.—Presi 
dent, Gerrit Smith, Mus. Doc.; secretary-treasurer, Walter 
J Hall, Carnegie Hall; first vice president New York 
County, F W. Riesbe rg 


The nint annua eeting Bing amton, July 6 to &, 
promises to be especially attractive, because of the many 
famous soloists who will participate Among the pianists 
are Madame Rive-Kit ‘y New York Mr. Wm. H. Sherwoo a 
Chicago; Mr. Walter J. Hall, New York; Mr. Ferdinand 


Dunkley, Albany Norwich; Mrs 


Blanche Faville, New York 


Of the ocalists light be me 1 ed Mrs Katherine 
Bloodgood, contralto; Miss Katl n Hilke, soprano Miss 
Charlotte Maconda, soprano; Mm« Anita Rio, soprano 


Mrs. Howard J pran ~ oF d 
nell, basso; Mr. Wm. J. Lavin, tenor; Mr. George P. Lull, 
basso-profundo; Mr. J. H. McKinley, tenor; Mr. Herbert 
Witherspoon, baritone ne 

The 


I t ntion are 
residents of New York State 


rivileges Of this conve 





iy Decome a 
member of the association of $2: only 
professional musicians are Fee for re 
newal of membership, $1 

Address Walter ]. Hall, 706 Carnegie Hall, or F. W 


Riesberg, 212 West Sixty-ninth street 





The 





Forty 





quae SEASON 


DINA BEUMER 


1897-98, <2. 


jreat Belgian PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, 





concerts from the early part of the season 


The Herlof Concert Bureau, 


11 East 22d Street, NEW YORK, 
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N the day she left here Mrs. Eames-Story stated | 
to a reporter that she had signed a contract | 


—BY THE— 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York.) 


make a contract with. 
operatic fibs ? 
T is due to Mme. Felia Litvinne, of the Opera, to 
19 Union Square W., New York. state that with all the tremendous burdens upon 
TELEPHONE: = - 1253-18th. her she has carried them with an ease and grace that 
Cable Address,“ Pegujar,” New York. would do any artist proud. She has been the main- 
stay of the season, and her work has always been 
conscientious, correct and self-sacrificing. It has 
been a position full of arduous undertakings and of 
most ungrateful and thankless perspective; but her 
desire to do justice to her profession and her art has 
conquered, and she stands before us to-day as a wel- 
come guest whenever she is pleased to return to us. 
‘‘Give unto Cesar what belongs to Cesar,” &c. 








MARC A. BLUMENBERG - = EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 





THE BERLIN, GERMANY, Branch Office of The 
Musical Courter, Linkstrasse 17, W., is in charge of 
Mr. Otto Floersheim. 

Single copies for sale at the music store of Ed. Bote & 
G. Bock, Leipzigerstrasse 39, W. 

THE LONDON, ENGLAND, Branch Office of The Musz- 
cal Courter, 21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Oxford 
Circus, W,, is in charge of Mr. Frank Vincent Atwater. | 

PARIS, FRANCE, 7he Musical Courter, 8 Rue Clément- 
Marct, Champs-Elysées, is in charge of Fannie Edgar 


HE Western tour of the Reszké Family Opera 
Company was a complete failure, and this week 
will not amount to much in Boston. Next week the 
Reszké Family Speculation will cease with four 
Reszke Family performances at the Metropolitan, 
Single copies for sale at Brentano's, 37 Avenue de l'Opéra ; | and then the Reszké Family will go home and give 
37 Rue Marbeuf ; Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli ; Whee « aulesses 
Shakespeare Library, 75 Avenue des Champs Elysées ; 8 
Clément-Marot. 
THE VIENNA OFFICE of Zhe Musical Courter, 
8 Schlisselgasse II., Thiir 31, is in charge of Emmeline 
Potter Frissell. 


Thomas. 


Americans a chance to breathe. 
it has become ! 

P. S.—It is now learned that Calvé absolutely re- 
fused to sing Carmen on Friday, April 16, with Jean 
| Reszké, as he is not entitled toa percentage under 

| ; 4 ic ic > . > . c > 

All advertising business in Germany and Austria-Hungary must | the circumstances. This is the CaeEs of the change 
be done through our Berlin Branch Office, W. Linkstrasse 17, or | of cast—but nobody is interested in casts any more. 
through our Leipzig business office, Waldstrasse 7). | -_ 

LEIPZIG, GERMANY, Zhe Musical Courier, Wald- | 
strasse 70. | T a meeting held last Saturday by the directors 

CHICAGO OFFICE of The Musical Courter is at 226 | of the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, when many 
Wabash Avenue. | interesting matters pertaining to the future and the 

BOSTON OFFICE of Zhe Musical Courier is at 17| present of opera were discussed, it was decided to 
Beacon Street. give an operatic entertainment on April 20 at the 

BROOKLYN OFFICE of Zhe Musical Courier is at | Metropolitan Opera House for the benefit of Miss 
539 Fulton Street. Kittie Abbey, the only surviving child of the late 

LONDON : Single copies, Principal London Publishers. Henry E. Abbey. This paper advocated such a 

DRESDEN: Single copies for sale at H. Bock’s, Pragerstrasse 12. | course months ago. The Reszkés would not to-day 
be known but for the work of Abbey, who became 
Subscription (including postage), invariably in advance: Yearly, ‘ : ails : ae ae om ial 

$4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single copies, Ten Cents. bankrupted in paying high salaries to those who 

have millions to-day, while his child must become 

the beneficiary of a public entertainment. What 

PER INCH. kind of an object lesson is this? Do we need many 

Three Months.............. $25.00 | Nine Months............... $75.00 | more to prove the crime lurking in the high salary 

GE SND cnvecavecwsctuae’ §0.00 | Twelve Months............ 100.00 : ee . . a 

: system, which benefits the itinerant foreigner only 

Advertisements on reading pages are charged at double the above ? : 

rates. Special rates for preferred positions and makes paupers of Americans ? 


SD NG UN Macc cecensonccecicccspdeverest $250.00 ‘ 
One-half PO BES CII scsi 6s a ciscsoccersectece's 125.00 = 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING : 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by x : — oo | article sta i 
check, draft or money orders, payable to THE MUSICAL COURIER HE Sun of Sunday last in an article on Opera mn 
Europe states that: 


COMPANY. 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on The first /solde of Wagner’s opera was Malvina Schnorr von Carols- 
Monday. feld, whose maiden name was Garrigues. She is now seventy-seven 


years old, and is in a sanitarium at Wiesbaden. She receives a 
pension from the royal treasury in view of her participation in the 
original production of the opera under the patronage of Ludwig of 
Bavaria. Her husband, Von Carolsfeld, was a tenor highly esteemed 
by Wagner. He died in Dresden in July, 1896, shortly after this per- 
formance. 

As she will be seventy-eight years old next year 
nn > WOT ‘ war x +p | : 2 5 
THE MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA. | she will be more available than now, for we want 
| old European artists at high salaries over here, and 
lock out all our young American talent from all op- 
portunities ever to accomplish anything. Malvina 
| Carols von Schnorrfeld—beg pardon, Schnorr von 
Carolsfield— is a good name for an interview, and 
¥ 1 t - ” af .] 7 +4 - 
a Gey ee re ee Cae | ie manager and press agent will arrange to have a 
| tugboat sent down the bay to meet the steamship 
1880. |on which she will have tocome over. The daily 
| papers long before then will have published her por- 
trait, her escapades early in the century, and her 
reminiscences of Richard Wagner, and she will be 
prepared to draw large audiences and assist in boy- 
cotting all young Americans. 


The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every ‘«But, where are your young Americans ?” someone 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxford | #Sks. That isnot the proper question. As Ameri- 
Circus, W., London, England. This paper, while containing | 4 artists never had, and never under present con- 
the salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New ditions can have, an opportunity, such a question is 


- bine h 
York, devotes special attention to music throughout Great | ee . pease | ah ot 
Ss f 
Britain and the British Colonies. y P J 


The question is one of the future. With old Mau- 
Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates can be | res, old Reszkés, old Lehmanns and, we hope, old 
obtained by addressing the London office, or | Malvina Schnorr von Carolsfeld, no young American 
THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, | will ever receive any stimulus, and that is one of the 

| results of the high salary crime to these nomadic for- 


| eigners. 


All changes in advertisements must reach this office by Friday noon 
preceding the issue in which changes are to take effect. 
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for next season at the opera here, to begin Novem- | 
Mr. Grau says there are no contracts made | 
for next season, and besides this there is no one to | 
Who has been telling more | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


‘MUSICAL COURIER 
TRADE EXTRA. 


—— - 


This paper publishes every Saturday The MUSICAL 
| COURIER TRADE EXTRA, which is devoted to musi- 
cal instruments and to general information on topics 
of interest to the music trade and its allied trades. 

The MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA is es- 
pecially adapted for the advertising of musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, as it reaches all the firms in 
the music trades of America. 





HE succession seems to be Bach, Hindel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Brahms—all Germans, too. 


T was a foregone conclusion that Lilli Lehmann 
would not part from her dear American public 
without singing just once more for the love of art, 
and also for the love of the $3 a ticket that 
she has the insolence to charge for her song recital 
this evening at the Waldorf. How pitiful and con- 
temptible, how sordid and mean is the conduct of 
these artists! They are like the seven years’ locusts, 
except that they come annually, and they leave not 
behind them a bit of greenback. Art be d d! If 
they cannot get money from the opera or concert, 
why, there is the continuous performance left as a 
last ditch. 
- 
sig SCALCHI for the vaudeville! Well, why 
not? The lady has a long but reticent pocket- 

book, and when she found out that she could squeeze 
no more money from the pockets of opera and con- 
cert goers she bethought herself of the vaudeville, 
and naturally enough the continuous variety per- 
formance. We read her denial that she ever in- 
tended going into vaudeville, knowing full well that 
her agent wrote to a well-known variety hall not far 
from Broadway, offering Scalchi in the third scene 
of Faust for $1,000 a week, the tenor, bass, soprano 
and contralto to be supplied by the Countess Lolli. 

Where will this end—this craze for extorting the 
last dollar from the last American? Perhaps Patti 
may play a continuous variety performance through- 
out the United States in 1900, or perhaps in 2000. 
God only knows how long this Rider Haggard’s She 
of music may last. But is it not disgraceful and 
degrading to think of an artist—she was never a 
great nor a dignified one—like Scalchi singing at 
Koster & Bial’s or at Olympia ! 





WALTER DAMROSCIVS POLICY. 
achat DAMROSCH’S season of Wagner op- 


era has closed, and he declares that it has not 
been a losing one. He sailed yesterday for Ger- 
many, to look around, as he said, for possible singers 
for next season. He also intimated that if he could 
secure Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch and Paul Kalisch he 
would. May we venture to suggest to Mr. Damrosch 
that he will be better off without the Kalisches; first, 
because they are worn-out singers; second, be- 
cause they cost a large amount of money. Lehmann 
last week was a vocal wreck, and she was politely 
applauded for what she had been rather than for 
what she did. One thousand dollars a performance 
is an outrageously high price to pay her, and Mr. 
Damrosch might more profitably lay out the money 
in new and adequate scenery, costumes and also for 
singers who can sing better than Carl Somer and 
several others. 

The performances were almost a digrace in the 
matter of scenery. Hardly a ‘‘set” fitted the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House stage, and the gauze ‘‘ drops” 
were ludicrous. Such a Rheingold performance as 
that of last week is inconceivable in New York, and 
at the matinée Saturday a pole in the hands of a 
stage official was used to keep a netting in place. 
Just think of it, and during the funeral march of 
Gétterdammerung! The costumes were all in bad 
taste, being violent in color and not always suitable. 
Mr. Damrosch might expend some of the Lehmann 
salary on adequate stage management, such as cur- 
tain falls, lighting, shifts, &c. Indeed we do not 





hesitate to say that this city will not endure another 
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four weeks of such perfunctory Wagner representa- 
tives as those just concluded. We may put up with 
disappointments, but we cannot endure, and at high 
prices, bad singing, bad playing, bad scenery and 
stage management and dragging peformances. Come, 
come, Mr. Damrosch, this will never do! It hurts 
Wagner, it hurts yourself, and the music loving pub- 
lic will not endure you another season unless all 
these evils are remedied. 





SOME FIGURES. 
ET ussee what the following statement attributed 
by the New York //era/d to Mr. Maurice Grau 
really signifies : 
“Was the tour a heavy loss?"’ ITasked Mr. Grau 


“We shall reach New York witho 
hausted the guarantee fund of $31,000 subscribed while we were in 


t having by any leans ex 


Chicago And if the Boston and New York engagements are profit- 
t of the 





able I hope to have the pleasure of ret ling the amot 









subscriptions to all those who aided us through the guaran 
“Then you lost on the road the profits, said to have been $50,000, 


made in the New York season? 
“ There is an entire misapprehension about that matter,” said Mr 
make $30,000 in New York. In 


Grau. “In the first place we did n 





the next place the profits made here levoted to payments that 
hid to be made for the ‘ Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited,’ liabilities 
some $10,000—for the reorganization expenses and payments, the 


return of money advanced and other large payments. The tour of 
w York profits, but out 
. ; 


the company was not pa 


, and if, as 





of the receipts ‘on the roa 


I said, the coming Boston are fairly 
4 





successful, I think we shall actually 
bring the tour to a close with : 
“ And about future p the opera 
Nothing is decided t N I f sO tim F t 
g 





until after the season closes.’ 

What is this $31,000 subscription? Was it cash? 
If cash, how can the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, 
Limited, a New York corporation, accept it if it im- 
plies anything but a loan to the corporation, and if 
so must not this loan pass through the regular chan- 
nels of the corporation. Is Mr. Grau the authorized 
financial head of the corporation ? 

Does he carry in himself and with himself the 
minutes, and does the board transmogrify itself into 
him in cases of loans ? 

If it was not a loan what was it? Wasit an abne- 
gation of salaries on the part of the Reszké family ? 
And if instead of a profit Boston and New York show 
a loss, how does this amount stand on the books and 
under whose authorization does it stand or not stand ? 
Any stockholder of the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, 
Limited, has a right to ask for full information on 
this subject. 

Mr. Grau says the company did not make $50,000 in 
New York, and that is what THE MusicaL COURIER 
said. No profits can be made with the following 
salaries, as shown in this 

COMPARATIVE SCALE. 
Per NIGH 


(LATEST REVISION. ) 
New York 


and Chicago. Paris. 

— Reszké . $3,000 $200 
td. Reszké 2,000 80 
Melba. , ae 200 
Calvé.. 1,500 200 
Plangon.... — - 750 100 
Bayreuth 

CA CRIN ib occbdcadees vices BOO 100 


(She demanded $1,600 a night with the Metropolitan 
Company in Chicago. ) 

Add tothese figures the commission steals, and 
the wicked system of ticket speculation, and the 
corruption of the press agents and the underhand 
manipulations of side issues, such as program and 
libretto privileges, and the hiring of scores and cos- 
tumes, and it can readily be seen that besides the high 
salary crime there follows in its trail such a mass of 
unhealthy speculation that the stock company itself 
could make no money and had to go. 

To get purification we must first exile the periodi- 
cal foreign high salary singer, who has no sympathy 
for us or our institutions; who comes here merely 
for the salary; whose methods corrupt our whole 
musical life, and give an oblique vision to our other- 
wise equipoised view of things. First this evil must 
be abated, and then we can calmly look about us 
and after clearing away the wreckage and rubbish 
we can formulate plans to erect an operatic structure 
that will be pure, artistic and remunerative. 

No, Mr. Grau is truthful; there were no $50,000 
made here, and before he gets through he will be a 
happy man if the company has not lost that much. 
Such salaries as are paid to the Reszké family con- 
stitute a crime against the people and against music, 
and they invariably lead to bankruptcy, as is once 
more shown. | 





|} manly, as 
| peaks are tremendously remote, and glitter and 

gleam in an atmosphere almost too thin for dwellers 
| 


| of the plains, but how intimate, how ful 


ce hie 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


HE death of Johannes Brahms removes from the 
sparsely settled land of music the last of the 
immortals, the one whom Biilow justly ranked with 
sach and Beethoven, the one upon whom Schumann 
lavished both praise and prophecy. Not by any 
wrench of the imagination can we conjure the name 
of Antonin Dvorak, despite his delightful gift of say- 
ing naive and Slavic things, not by any excess of 
sentiment can we dower Italy’s grand old man Verdi 
with the title, nor yet France’s favorite son, Saint- 
Saéns; not any one nor all of these three varying 
talents can be compared to the great, virile man who 
died last Saturday in Vienna, the city of his prefer- 
ence, but not of his birth. 

When the printed list of Brahms’ achievements in 
song, sonata, symphony and choral works of vast 
proportions is placed before you amazement at the 
slow, patient, extraordinary fertility and versatility 
of the man seizes you. It is not alone that he wrote 
four symphonies of surpassing merit, two piano con- 
certos, a violin concerto, a double concerto for violin 
and violoncello, songs, piano pieces, great set com- 
positions like the Song of Destiny and the German 
Requiem, duos, trios, quartets, quintets, sextets, ses- 
tets, all manner of combinations for wood, for 
wind, for strings and voices; it is the sum total of 
high excellence, the stern, unyielding adherence to 
ideals sometimes almost frostily unhuman—in a 
word, the logical, consistent and philosophic bent of 
the man’s mind—that forces your homage. For half 


a century he pursued the beautiful in its most elusive 


and difficult form, pursued it when the fashions of 


the hour, day and year mocked at such wholesale, 


undeviating devotion, when form was called old- 
fashioned, sobriety voted dull and the footlights had 


invaded music’s realm and menaced it in its very 
stronghold—the symphony 

When a complete life of Johannes Brahms is writ- 
ten this trait of fidelity, this marvelous spiritual 
obstinacy of the man will be lovingly dealt with 


There seems to be a notion abroad that because 


Brahms refused to challenge current tendencies in 
art and literature he held himself aloof, was remote 
from humanity, was a Bouze of art, a Brahmin, and 


not a bard chanting its full-blooded wants and woes 


with full throat. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
Brahms’ music throbs with humanity, with the rich 
red blood of mankind. He was the greatest contra- 
puntalist since Bach, the greatest architectionist since 
} 


Beethoven, but in his songs he was as simple, as 


tender as Robert Burns His topmost 


1 of charm 
of graciousness are the happy moments in his cham- 
ber music! 

[It is not rashly premature for us to assign to 
Brahms a place among the immortals. Coming af- 
ter the last of the most belated romanticists, un- 


touched by the fever for the theatre, a realist with 


slowly, he produced slowly, and being of the con- 
templative rather than of the active and dramatic 
type he incurred the reproach of being phlegmatic, 
Teutonic, heavy and thick. There is enough sedi- 
ment in his collected words to give the color of 
truth to this allegation, but from the richness and 
the cloudiness of the ferment is thrown off the finest 
wine; and how fine, how incomparably noblé is a 
draught of this wine after the thin, acid, frothing 
and bubbling stuff concocted at every season’s musi- 
cal vintage. 

Brahms reminds one of those mediaeval architects 
whose life was a prayer in marble, who slowly and 
assiduously erected cathedrals, the mighty abut- 
ments of which flanked majestically upon mother 
earth, and whose thin, high pinnacles pierced the 
blue; whose domes hung suspended between heaven 
and earth, and in whose nave an army could wor- 
ship, while in the forest of arches music came and 
went like the voices of many waters 
7 


He was a living reproach to the haste of a super- 


ficial generation. Whatever he wrought he wrought 
in bronze and for time, not merely the hour. He 
restored to music its feeling for form. He was the 
greatest symphonist in the constructive sense since 
Beethoven. He did not fill 


tent as did Schumann, but he never defaced or dis- 


it with a romantic con- 


torted its flowing contours. Not so great a colorist 
as Schumann or Berlioz, he was the greatest master 
of pure line that ever lived. He is accused of not 
scoring happily. The accusation is true. Brahms 
does not display the same gracious sense of voic ing 
the needs and capabilities or every orchestral in- 
strument as has Berlioz or Dvorak. He is muddy, 
drab and opaque very often, but his nobility of utter- 
ance, his remarkable eloquence and ingenuity in 
treatment make you forget his shortcomings in color. 
3ut in writing for choral masses, for combinations, 
such as clarinet and strings, piano, violin and ‘cello, 
or for piano solo, he had few masters. There seemed 
to be a perverse vein in his handling of orchestral 
color. He gives you the impression of mastery, but 
writes as if to him the garb, the vestment was 
naught, and the pure, sweet form and flesh all 
i 


} 


his metaphysical moments, when | 


Brahms had he 
wrestled with the pure idea as speculatively as a 
Pascal or a Spinoza. There are minutes in his music 


when he becomes the purely contemplative mind 
surveying the navel of the universe, when Giotti's 


circle is for him an ‘*O Altitudo.” It cannot be said, 


then, that Brahms the philosopher, the utterer of 
cryptic tones, is as interesting as Brahms the com- 
poser of the second and third symphonies, the com- 
poser of the F minor piano sonata, the F minor piano 
quintet, the creator of the Schicksalied, the German 
Requiem or those exquisite and fragrant flowers, the 
songs. 

Brahms is the first composer since Beethoven to 


sound the note of the sublime He has been called 


austere for this. He has sublimity at times; some- 
thing that Schumann, Rubinstein, Raff or Tschai- 
kowsky never compassed. To this is allied that for- 


bidding quality, that want of commonplace sym- 





rreat imagination, both a classicist and a romantic, 
& ; 


he led music back in her proper channels by show- 
ing that a phenomenal sense of form and a mastery 
of polyphony second only to Bach are not incompati- 


ble with progress, with the faculty of uttering new 
things ina new way. Brahms is not a reactionist | 
any more than is Richard Wagner. Neither of these | 
men found what they wanted, so one harked back 
to Gluck and the Greeks, the other to Bach and 
Beethoven. Consider the massiveness of Brahms’ | 
tonal architecture; consider those structures erected 


after years of toil; regard the man’s enormous fer- 


tility of ideas, enormous patience in developing 
them; consider the ease with which he moves 
shackled by the most difficult forms—not assumed 
for the mere sake of the difficult, but because it was | 
the only form in which he could successfully express 


} 


himself—consider the leavening genius, the active 


geniality of the man, which ever militates against 


pedantry or the dryness of scholasticism and the 
mere arithmetical music of the kapellmeister; con- 
sider, we say, the powerful, emotional and intellec- 
tual brain of this composer, and then realize that all 
great works in art are the arduous victories of great 
minds over great imaginations! Brahms ever con- 
sciously schooled his imagination 

Brahms was Brahms’ greatest critic. He worked ! 


| superinduced excessive 


pathy, that lack of personal profile which makes his 
music very often disliked by critic, amateur and pro- 


He would never make any concessions to 


1 
fessional 


popularity; indeed, like Henrik Ibsen, he often goes 
out of his way to displease! The facile, cheap tri- 
umph he despises; he sees all Europe covered with 


second and third rate men in music, and he notes 


that they please; like the fille de joie, their only 


7 
; 


excuse for living is to give pleasure 


This, and the naturally serious bent of the man, 


o9 } 
ure and fle 





his great cu operations that 


er toward the 





he grew to study and admire 


close of his hardworking life 


This is not the place to critically consider the one 
hundred and twenty odd works of Brahms. His 
piano music will later receive a careful study. It is 
reported that he left a Faust overture and perhaps 


there is a fifth symphony! His four symphonies, the 
two noble piano concertos, the songs and chamber 
music we are acquainted with; the greater choral 
f 


works are comparatively strange ffy has 


declared his intention of reviving the beautiful con- 


R ilac ] Je PS 


certo in D minor, the fifst, and there is no reason 
why we should not have a Brahms renaissance next 
season. 


Brahms’ workmanship is almost impeccable, His 
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mastery of material is as great as Beethoven's and 
only outstripped by Bach. We have dwelt suffi- 


ciently upon his formal and contrapuntal sense. His | 


contribution to the technics of rhythm is enormous. 


He has liberally popularized the cross-relation, re- | 


discovered the arpeggio and elevated it from the lowly 
position of an accompanying figure to an integer in 
the melodic phrase. Wagner did the same for the 
essential turn. 

A pure musician, a maker of absolute music, a 
man of poetic ideals, Brahms is, without thrusting 
himself forward in the contemporary canvas, the | 
most significant figure of his day. Not Berlioz, not | 
Wagner, but the plodding genius Brahms was 
elected by destiny to receive upon his shoulders the 
mantle dropped by Beethoven as he ascended the | 
slope to Parnassus, and the shoulders were broad | 
enough to bear the imposing weight and responsi- | 
bility. 

They are fast becoming sheeted dead, these great | 
few left us. Who can fill Wagner’s tribune, who | 
can carve from the hard harmonic granite imperish- 
able shapes of beauty as did Johannes Brahms? 

Time may not answer the question, for the num- | 
ber and quality of genius in art has ever been limited. | 
So let us be thankful and humble to have lived so 
in the shadow of such giants as Wagner, Brahms, 
Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky! 





PREJUDICE AND THE GOLD CURE. 


HIS whole operatic and musical question has now 
reached such an intensity of discussion that 
there is a probability of some radical change of 
sentiment soon manifesting itself. Revolutions are 
not brought about in a fortnight; they are the result 
of prolonged discussion and agitation. This whole 
discussion has a revolutionary aspect, and we are 
prepared to admit that this was the original purpose. 
Prejudice is the result of a long continued mode of 
thinking, of the permanent photographing upon the 
mind, which in course of time becomes tinctured with 
the fixed idea. Of course it is education, a system 
or course of education. 

We people here have been educated to the idea, 
now fixed and permanent, that those only are great 
artists who come from foreign shores or who go hence 
to foreign shores first in order to return here with 
the foreign flavor. The coming musical revolution 
will drive this prejudice into obscurity, That is our 
object—first, in order to broaden the field and give to 
all artists, native and foreign, the consideration due 
to them on the basis of merit only, and secondly, to 
invigorate us with new ideas to take the place in the 
intelligence of the present fixed idea. 

The constant reiteration of this purpose, the de- 
termination to bring about the change, the incessant 
publicity of the propaganda, the definite production 
of facts before the eyes of an expectant public pre- 
pared to assimilate the truth—these are the methods 
pursued. 

Very necessarily humbug, cant, hypocrisy, fraud 
and intrigue are exposed during this diagnosis, and 
those involved in these amiable pursuits in connec- 
tion with our musical establishments and institutions 
must suffer. The motives they attribute to this 
paper must be sordid, for they cannot admit their 
guilt; but it is merely a matter of time when they 
must all disappear from the horizon, and that in it- 
self will suffice as a reply. 

One of the main props of the old institution which 
must be undermined before we can accomplish the 
revolution is the prejudice in favor of the old 
European itinerant artist who comes here only for 
money, and whois unblushingly advertised to the 
exclusion of all native talent. One of the best of 
many communications received on this aspect of the 
case is the following, which we are pleased to pub- 
lish to assist us in forcing out this decaying prop of 
prejudice: 

Editors The Musical Courier : 

Perhaps it isn’t generally known to the musical public of 
America that when operatic singers or members of the or- 
chestra in Germany have sung or played a certain number 
of years—twenty, I believe it is—they are pensioned off. 
All the opera houses, conservatories, &c., are under Gov- 
ernment protection. All are subsidized by money from the 
crown. Likethe Established Church of England, where it 
is ‘‘Church and State,” it is Established Music in Germany, 
‘*Music and State,” and the faithful state musicians, who 
have done good service, like army and navy veterans, are 


retired and pensioned off. Thus it is a prudent as well as 
an easy matter when a singer has sung his or her part well 





| 
| for twenty years, when the glory and fame are gained and 
| these singers are retired, pensioned off, and no longer 
| eligible tor the German stage, for them to come with their 
worn voices to this country and soothe their hurt vanity 
| with the salve of American dollars. The ‘gold cure,” 
| that is such an excellent tonic for worn vocal cords. 
Of course these singers, though no longer engaged for 
| the German stage, often have still powerful voices, what- 
ever they may lack in sweetness, and by special invitation 
they are occasionally heard in their once famous réles. 
Munich pensioned the Vogels years ago, so they promptly 
came to America for the ‘gold cure.” Herr Fischer was 
pensioned in Dresden, so he kindly assures trusting Ameri- 
cans that he loves this country better, that he no longer 
will consent to sing in Dresden, but will lavish his costly 
voice on us. 

Oh, ‘‘ Jacky had a good reason when he would not eat 
his supper”—and Herr Fischer will not sing in Dresden. 
I understand that Madame Lehmann has not sung in opera 


| in Germany for five years; she sang by invitation at Bay- 


reuth, and now she sings A Song o’ Sixpence with silver 
tones here for us, who are so musical that, given the name, 
the notes don’t count. 

Tell me, kindly Musica Courter, must we always have 
worn Italian voices? Must we keep on paying high prices 
for tired and retired German singers? Have we no fresh, 
young, trained American voices, or don’t we know enough 
of music to recognize them when we do hear them ? 

A LISTENER. 


We can do wonders with American voices, provided 
they can await the revolution. This prejudice will 
be removed, and then the American voice will have 
a fair field with the foreign. If we have no artistic 
instincts in this country, why is it that all foreign 
artists are anxious to come here, and why is it that 
after all these years they have failed to implant 
within us the artistic sense? Are we actually dead 
to it? If we are not, why then we should at least 
have the opportunity granted to attempt to develop 
the American artist. And that is the revolution. 


HIGH SALARY CRIME. 

A® we make of art in America a commercial ques- 

tion by estimating the value of artists upon the 
amount of money they demand in Europe before com- 
ing to this country to play or to sing, calculating 
profits on the speculative possibility of the invest- 
ment, we must necessarily establish a certain basis 
of prospect before we begin operations for each 
succeeding season. Now, as this season has proved 
very disastrous to the people engaged in the oper- 
atic speculation, its effect upon the next season's 
speculation must be in the direction of a lowering 
of the offers. Consequently it can be seen that if 
the American people will resolutely follow the plan 
of 1897 the high salary crime will be avenged and 
opera remodeled in America on an equitable, just, 
honest and honorable method. A letterfrom Maine, 
hereby published, shows how this is viewed down 
East: 





be : MARCH 22, 1897. 
Editors the Musical Courier: 

I have been an interested reader of THe Musicat Courier 
for many years, and I consider the ‘‘crusade” which it is 
carrying on against the *‘ high salary” crime as great in its 
intent as that other one many centuries ago. 

Not a single performance of — given by the Metro- 
were contingent have I missed the past three seasons in 

»ston and when they treated the audiences so disgrace- 
fully there a year ago last season I jokingly nicknamed 
the management Shabby, Shuffle & Grab. 

From an intense admirer of Jean de Reszké I have 
changed my opinion of him, so that even his being a great 
artist does not redeem him an iota in my eyes and in those 
of many of my acquaintance. 

I believe Americans on the whole admire and demand 
honesty, truth and chivalry toward woman above the pleas- 
ure of listening to an artist, however great, who does not 
possess these attributes. 

Down with high salaries and up with true American 
worth! America for the Americans, and give our own 
singers a chance. My compliments to THe Musicar 
Courier. CASSIATORE. 

From the high salary crime this gross, discourte- 
ous disposition of the foreign tenor toward an 
American girl was readily evolved. It ceased to be 
a question of art long since with Jean Reszké, who 
is merely a mortal like the rest of mankind and 
could not resist the bad influence generated by a 
cultivation of the sordid appetite. The Americans 
spoiled the man and could not blame him for en- 
deavoring to push the American girl Nordica aside 
for his own advantage and prestige. The delicacy 
of Nordica’s treatment of Reszké will always be re- 
meinbered as one of the most magnanimous episodes 
of American public life. His refusal to open her 


most courteous letter finally stamped him as a nar- | 


row-minded creature who never could have been a 
nobleman by nature. The prefix ‘‘de” to his name 
is, of course, assumed, as the family conducting the 
little inn at Warsaw were not French noble people, 
but cooks and innkeepers from Germany and Poland. 
Nothing very disgraceful in all that, but its denial is 
a mistake, 


PUNISHMENT 


OF THE 


HIGH SALARY CRIME. 


> 


T is again demonstrated in its usual dismal and op- 
pressive manner that the traditional system of 
grand opera in this country is doomed to disaster, as 
always has been and will be maintained by this 
paper. 

It has again been demonstrated in a practical and 
decisive manner that it is impossible to give opera- 
tic performances in New York or in the United 
States, with the necessary expenses that enter into 
the scheme, as it is now devised under the artificial 
pressure of high salaries, without failure, for failure 
is within its very elements. 

The scheme is visionary, always has been vision- 
ary, and necessarily must bring those identified with 
it into serious financial straits, and frequently forever 
ruining their careers. 

The Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited, corpora- 
tion, which has been in existence since last year, after 
having assumed the liabilities of the firm of Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau, which had no assets, and out of 
which it was evolved, is about to go into liquidation, 
as it cannot continue its present operatic venture 
and cannot go into any new contracts for the coming 
season with any guarantee of sufficient strength to 
justify the owners of the Metropolitan Opera House 
in the leasing of that establishment for such pur- 
poses. 

All the results of this rather unpleasant conclusion 
of the season, which began with bluster and bravado, 
should at least constitute a lesson to those men who 
contemplate putting money into the new operatic ven- 
ture, for the Metropolitan Opera House proprietors, or 
owners, or directors, or whatever you maycall them, 
announce their willingness to continue opera next 
season for twenty weeks if they can get some oper- 
aticcompany with some substantial financial backing 
to give them a financial guarantee of success. 

This means, then, that some victims are to be roped 
into this new scheme, so that good American money 
may again be paid out to a set of hungry foreign 
singers who can make only a small salary at home, 
and who come over here with the understanding 
that this land of milk and honey was constituted for 
their especial enrichment. 

As this very system of high salaries, which consti- 
tutes a crime against the art of music in America, is 
asynonym of all that isdangerous to the development 
of musical art in this country, and a menace to the 
individual artistic spirit here—as this scheme has 
just once more demoralized and destroyed the cor- 
poration responsible for it at present, it would of 


course be the best evidence of imbecility to put $1 





into such a venture for the future, if it is to be con- 
ducted on the same basis. For as all the predictions 


of this paper have been verified, and as these verifi- 


| cations are an evidence of good judgment, it is safe 
|to say that when we now predict the failure of 


opera once more and forever, provided it is con- 


ducted on the present system, there can be very lit- 


| tle doubt but that it is doomed. 

| We should like to ask any man, or anyone who has 
financial or commercial responsibilities (and these 

are always moral responsibilities at the same time), 


whether an enterprise can be called legitimate which 


can make no reference to a successful paSt record to 


justify its existence? And when this past record 





represents nothing but failure, how can the past 
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record then be a stimulus for a future possible suc- 
cess ? 

Grand opera in America has always gone to pieces, 
and had to go to pieces, because the managers paid 
the foreign artists such high salaries and so far out 
of proportion to the salaries paid to them in Europe 
that these artists themselves never could trust the 
ventures. Their own native instinct told them that 
our grand opera system was nothing but a very con- 
temptible gambling process. 

If one or two artists during the season made a 
special hit, the manager could by hook or by crook 
avoid a collapse, but then it would come the follow- 
ing season. 

Never under the system of American opera man- 
agement has there been one bona fide financial 
success of management, and if a spasmodic success 
was made, it was immediately alternated with fail- 


ure, always because this system is criminally wrong. 


The two Reszkés, Calvé and Melba received this 
season about $500,000. Now, when four people from 
Europe who would receive about $50,000 for the same 
work in Europe can come here and enforce contracts 
of such enormous sums the opera scheme is bankrupt 
before it begins; before Mr. Mancinelli (who gets 
five times as much here as in Europe) raises his 
baton at the initial performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House the management is bankrupt with the 
contracts of the Reszkés, the Calvés and Melbas in 
its safe. 

No banker in this city, 
the past, would give such amanagement 10 cents on 
the dollar for its season in the United States 

Mr. Maurice Grau is all right, for he is a man of 
experience and knowledge of the business, and with 
a reputation and a large European acquaintance, and 
with no particular judgment regarding the artists, 
for he himself has said so; he has told THE Musical 
CouriER that he must engage artists who have a 
reputation, whether they have merit or not, and that 
he doesn't investigate the merit, but their reputations 
and the peculiarities that would attract an American 
audience. Very well; he brings them over here and 
they succeed in bankrupting him. 

Ona the basis of such arecord as this does he ex- 
pect credit again? Can he go to Europe and begin to 
negotiate with a new set of artists and point to his 
record and expect them to believe that he is going 
to succeed this time, provided this next time is to be 
the application of the same principals and _ records 
that have upto date made grand opera and bank- 
ruptcy synonymous ? 

These people from Europe have so impregnated 
the minds of the artists over there with the theory 
that America is willing to lavish its whole wealth to 
listen to them that it is impossible to negotiate with 
them except upon a basis of extortionate salaries. 

If Mr. Grau returns to engage a new company 
what can he say? Can he say that grand opera in 
America is a success ? And can he say: ‘‘I will give 
you what I gave the Reszkés and these other singers, 
one-half a million dollars for four of you for one 
season ?’ 

If he says that he has failed at once, for grand 
opera cannot be given in America unless these people 
come at reduced rates, and at greatly reduced rates 
Will they refuse to come ? 

Every mother’s son and every mother’s daughter 
of them will come at one-quarter the price that these 
people have recently received. But to get them at 
the proper prices Mr. Grau must get rid of the com- 
mission system and other evils. 

He must cut loose from the Schuetzes and the Ber- 


lin agents and the Pollinis and the Paris song doc- 


tors, and deliver the artists into this country at a re- | 





looking up the records of | 


duced, reasonable, commercial price that will justify 


the investment, or identify himself at once with 


opera in the vernacular, and give our young people 
an opportunity to sing before American audiences in 
their native tongue. 

Mr. Grau will say that a venture of this kind is 
doomed to failure. Well, if he tries and fails, that is 
all that has been done up to date with his other ven- 
tures. He cannot be any worse off than he is now 
so far as records go. 

Besides this, there is Mr. Walter Damrosch left as 
an element that must be considered. The truth of it 
is that outside of a few artists at high salaries Mr. 
Damrosch brought us a German company over here 
that might be very satisfactory in Terrace Garden. 
Their salaries averaged about $100 per week, and 
these cheap people made it possible for him to pull 
through; but he cannot repeat this, and the prob- 
ability is that if he has another season with a failure, 
he will take a hand at opera in the vernacular him- 
self, and if he doesn’t someone else will 

If the American people then refuse to support 
their American artists there is still ample time left 
to organize another high salary scheme and fail 
again. There is always time for failvre. The ex- 
amples of the Maretzeks andthe Strakoschs and the 
} 


Neuendorffs and the Maplesons and the Abbey, 


Schoeffel & Graus can always be repeated ad in- 
finitum 

| Suffice it to say for the present that THE MusIcAI 
CouRIER, which is the recognized mouthpiece of the 
musical life of America, stands committed to the 
axiom that the high salary crime in America will 


gical punishment. No manager, no 


always get its | 
company, no management, no impresario, no nobody 
no anybody can avoid failure under this system. It 
is not only equivalent to commercial and financial 
ruin, but itis artistic ruin, and morally degrading, 
for it lifts the individual réle in the artistic produc- 
tion out of its co-ordinate position, and makes of the 
interpreter an extraneous hero known as the “‘ star.’ 

It isn't in touch with the composer's intentions nor 
with the rules of art, for it creates a false impression 
by elevating the reproductive artist above the réle 
instead of opening to him his duty of interpretation 
The composer is degraded; the mise-en-scéne is 
nezlected; the ballet becomes a farce; the chorus a 
conglomeration of polyglot; the orchestra is_ rele- 
gated to secondary position, and the ensemble is 
entirely lost sight of. 

This is one of the most distressing results of the 
high salary system, leaving aside altogether its busi- 
ness aspects. If our American people cannot have 
opera unless they have it under this system, if we 
must have this hero worship known as the “star 
system,” if we do not care for art and only want sen- 
sationalism, would not we support it and prevent 
bankruptcy ? Isn't it a fact that bankruptcy is an in- 
evitable result, which means that the people refuse 
to support the high salary crime ? 

Any manager who wishes to perish in the pursuit 
of this operatic plan is therefore welcome, be his 


name Grau or Tom or Dick or Harry. He cannot 


Reszké as much as the Hera/d has boomed him, he 
will make a division of his favors. Even those con- 
temptible lies which he signed with his own name 
were given to the Hera/d first. Even that little in- 
significant lie in which the old gentleman stated that 
he was forty-six years old, and that most glaring 
falsehood that he received as much in the principal 
cities of Europe as he does here; both were pub- 
lished in the /era/d. What Jean Reszké really 
meant was that he ‘‘draws” as much there as h¢ 
It was 


‘draws in this country, out in the West 

just a little transposition of 
| makes a truth of it. 
| in the principal cities of Europe as he ‘‘ draws” in 
Now we 


language, and then that 


Jean Reszké ‘‘ draws” as much 
the principal cities of the United States. 


are getting nearer to it. 





SEIDL AT BAYREUTH, 


NTON SEIDL, as was announced in the last 
A issue of THE MusicaL COURIER, is to conduct 
some Parsifal performances at Bayreuth next sum- 
mer, permission having been granted him by the 
Covent Garden authorities. We wonder what effect 
Mr. Seidl will make in the very home and haunts of 
Wagner's music? That he cannot fail to create a 


sensation we greatly doubt 


He is one of the strong- 
est, if not the strongest, of Wagner conductors alive, 
for Hans Richter is past his prime, and while Richter 
was a more eclectic conductor than Seidl, he never 
had the resistless force and temperament of the lat- 
ter; indeed we know of none who have. Levi, deli- 
cate, nervous, poetic and fiery Levi, is too ill to ever 
make himself felt at Bayreuth again, besides the 
dictatorial Cosima has estranged him by her be- 
havior. Felix Mott] is an excellent conductor, but 
not to be compared to Seidl; so in reality our home 
conductor will have it all his own way, unless Sieg- 
fried Wagner develops in an alarming degree talents 
as an orchestral director 

We wonder what effect on his work this twelve 
years’ residence in America has had on Anton Seidl. 
That he has developed, broadened deepened was 
but natural in the case of a man of his marked musi- 
cal endowments; but how much is due to the nervous, 
intoxicating, active life in the United States, the 


clash, clangor, competition, crush and rush? Seidl 


was never a phlegmatic conductor, his is hardly a 
phlegmatic temperament; yet we feel certain that if 
he had not been subjected to the keen, almost cruel 
attrition of daily life in this country that he would 
They live more leis- 


Yet the problem is 


not have been the man he is 

urely, more sensibly in Europe 
an interesting one. Anton Seidl, born and educated 
in Europe, a Wagner conductor, comes to America 
conducts Wagner for over a decade, returns to Bay- 
reuth to conduct Wagner. But is he not a different, 
a greater man after such influences, such an environ- 








succeed, for, among other things, this paper will | 


never cease to denounce the fraud, for that is all it 


is, upon the American people. 





b lin New York fera/d has some arrangement 

with Jean Reszké by means of which it always 
got the opera news at first hand, and the result is 
that all the other papers are what is called in jour- 
nalism ‘‘ beaten.” 

All the news from the Metropolitan goes from him 
first to the H/era/d, and then it is taken up by the 
evening papers, and the next morning the other pa- 
pers have it. 


| Now if the other papers will only boom Jean | 


ment? We await the result with curiosity 





NEARLY 100 DAYS. 


B* Friday of this week the following letter, writ- 
ten and signed by Jean Reszké, will be 100 
days old: 


To the Editor of the Herald 

I read in one of this evening's papers “ Like Alvary, Jean de Reszk« 
has honored New York with his début in Siegfried, and, like Alvary, 
it is to be hoped that he willlive t« lelight us with his hundredth 
Stegfried 

This graceful wish must have called forth a smile on the 
many readers of the New York papers, which seem to delight in 
ascribing to me a number of years which I have not attained. It is 
feeling of coquetry or vanity, or from any 


therefore not from any ig 
t merely from a love of truth, that 


desire to pose as a young man, t 


Iam writing to ask you to rectify, once and for all, an error which 


seems to be gaining ground in this « ntry 
My real age is forty-six years. I was born on January 14, 180. I 
have not with me my certificate of birth, as it is not an article with 


which one ially travels, but in order to remove all doubt on the 








o Warsaw for it, and shall forward it to you 





subject I 
as soon as I receive 

This fact being established, even if I do not arrive at my hun- 
dredth performance of Siegfried, I can reasonably trust that I may 
not be too UVecrepit to reach at least my fiftieth. In this hope I re 
main, dear sir, yours truly JEAN DE RESZKI 


NEW YORK, December 31, 1896 
When 
signed this letter he knew he was propagating a lie 


Reszké signed, deliberately wrote and 
direct, and his estimate of the American people was 
so low that he did not hesitate to insult them in this 


studied manner. ‘‘I have written to Warsaw for it 
was also a second falsehood embraced in the first, and 
yet this individual expects people who respect them- 


selves to respect him. Such cant, such nonseise! 











| 
| 
| 


NCE more comes a pause in the gay and mu- 
sical world, and again has come and gone the last night 
of the opera, this time the German opera. The short season 
has been a more or less brilliant one, certain nights taking 
on all the glamour of a gala night. Now comes the short | 
rest of a week and then the rather daring experiment is to 
be tried of giving a series of the most popular operas dur- 
ing Holy Week, when we shall have the Franco-Italian 
company with us again. 

A few not too attractive changes marked the advent of 
the management just vacating the opera house. As they 
are well nigh on the side of parsimony it is no wonder that | 
many grumbling complaints have been heard. After all it 
is the petty annoyances that are often the most upsetting, 
and those who indulge in the luxury of opera-going object 
to being made to endure the privations imposed upon them 
by the over-economical management. 

For one thing, iced water, the universal American bever- 
age has been denied the thirsty souls who wander through 
the foyers during the intermissions. There are times when 
ice water and nothing but ice water will assuage a thirst 
generated by overheated, overcrowded and overlighted 
auditoriums. Imagine the disgust and disappointment 
when lukewarm, insipid water is offered to people who 
have paid $4 for an orchestra chair! Why, even 
the $1.50 continuous performance houses do better than 
that. This is really a case for a Free Ice Fund, and no 
parched citizen of the slums would appreciate such 
a thing in the torrid summer more than would the sub- 
scriber to the opera season just finished. Of course we 
know what drove men to indulge in—but oh, the thirsty 
women. 





Another way of keeping down expenses was to take 
away the female attendant from the ladies’ dressing room. 
The occupants of the boxes of the parterre row were fur- 
nished with a maid, but there the extravagance stopped, 
and those in the grand tier, or the orchestra stalls, could do 
the next best thing, which, as everyone knows, is to go 
without. Of course those in the three balconies are not 
supposed to require a maid. 

Surely these are picayune economies, which should not be 
forced ona paying public. And, by the way, what has be- 
come of the plot or argument of the operas that used to be 
printed on a program well filled with paying advertise- 
ments. A libretto is a nuisance and a score an abhorrence 
to the ordinarily well-informed opera-goer. A glance at 
the synopsis of an opera before the curtain rises is all that 
is needed to refresh the memory, and who will not honestly 
confess that the mythology of the Wagnerian operas is apt 
to slip from the mind, even between operas, as in the case 
of the Tetralogy. Very many werecaught in the slough 
when Gotterdimmerung was sprung in the place of Sieg- 
fried, andthere wasa busy night for the venders of opera 
books and librettos. Perhaps the management has a share 
or percentage in the sales. 

Without doubt the constant opera-goer of the sex devoted | 
to fine feathers and gay costumes is interested in the high 
hat question, and the shuddering possibility of a $5 fine if 
an extra feather or a fluff of lace interferes with. the view 
of one’s neighbor in the rear. What will be the standard 
of what is an obstruction? If some of the women stepped 
down from the boxes to seats in the stalls many a mere 
man would groan to be consigned to pass the evening peer- 
ing through rolling pompadours of hair, surmounted by 
tiaras, spreading wings, nodding plumes, waving, shim- 
mering, maddening aigrettes, ospreys and whole cockatoo | 
headgears. Let the sensible male creature work for the 
postponement of the bill against theatre hats till the pres- 
ent style of coiffure has passed. 

In any case it is foolish to make comparisons between our 
audiences and the hatless audiences of European theatres 
and operas, for the same conditions do not exist. On the 
other side of the water those who do not have private con- 
veyances have always cheap cabs by the thousand to call 
upon. When New York has cheap cabs then the audiences | 
at the theatres and opera will have little to complain of | 
from the hats worn by the women. | 

These prosaic thoughts seem a long way from music, | 








| after a formal and elaborate dinner party with a request to 
| sing a few songs. Such an easy way to pay for one’s din- 
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still they all follow in its train when one has the big opera | F. Dimock, Mrs. A. M. Loomis, Miss Helen Gould, 
| Gustav Schwab, Mrs. R. W, Townsend, Mrs. W. F. Have- 


audiences in mind. 

As a rule, this season of the year is the real harvest time | 
for musical artists whose particular métier is to appeal to | 
the tastes of drawing room audiences, and there isa long 
list of testimonial affairs just now headed by an imposing 
list of patronesses. This is a very good way of evening 
things up, for it brings out the artist under the right aus- 
pices, and often gives him an opportunity of reaping the 
reward of good nature in the past. Too many hostesses 


| give days at home or evening parties which would fall | 
| quite flat if it were not for the kind services of some friendly | 
| singer or pianist or violinist who contributes gratis to the 
| entertainment of the guests. 


It is no unusual matter even for a singer to be approached 


ners. But many of the New York women who entertain on 
an elaborate scale are not above such dodges, and a check 
for $25 at the end of the season is but a small return for a 
liberal demand on an artist's resources during the winter. 
So a little contribution with the use of a powerful name is 
really a small matter. It may be a long way from art, but 
it very often means bread and butter. 

Among some of the most popular Wednesday afternoon 
musicales are those given by Mr. Purdon Robinson, at his 
studio in the Gerard, No. 129 West Forty-fourth street. 
On Wednesday last he had the assistance of Miss Bessie 
Strauss, pianist, and Miss Gertrude May Stein. Among | 
the guests were Mrs. Robert W. Tailer, Mrs. James A. | 
Trowbridge, Mrs. J. Warren Goddard, Mrs. William Blood- 
good, Mrs. Amos Morrill and Mrs. Henry F. Dimock. 

On Thursday, April 1, Mr. Perry Averill and Mr. Orton 
Bradley entertained with music Mrs. John I. Kane, Mrs. 
Penniman, Mrs. E. C. Stedman, Miss Julia Wells, Miss 
Laura Post, Mrs. Fremont, Mrs. J. C. O’Conor, Miss Cara 
Bean, Mrs. Wallace C. Andrews, Mr. W. D. MacCracken, 
Mr. E. A. Skinner and the Rev. Dr. Kittredge. Miss | 
Carlie Schenck, Miss Elizabeth Swift, Mrs. Anderson Sear- 
ing, Dr. Crosby Whitman and Mr. Averill sang. Mr. 
Edwin Cary and little Miss Katie Brownstein, a ten year 
old prodigy, gave piano solos. 

Mr. Victor Beigel, under most distinguished patronage, 
gave a musicale at Mr. James L. Breese’s studio, No. 5 
West Sixteenth street, on Thursday afternoon, April 1. 
Mr. Beigel had the assistance of Miss Marguerite Hall, 
contralto, and Miss Olga von Zerdahely, violinist. An un- 
usually interesting program was listened to, as the follow- 


ing will show : 
is hincd sis 60 epee canresceRsinddnieise ovcedec scenes 
Mr. Beigel 


Magdlein’s Lied.... (Manuscript)..... Victor Beigel 


Rigas 0c cntvbuien 
Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Nocturne (E major).........--0--seeeeeenmerees avin ...Chopin 
Mr. Beigel. 
Adagio (seventh concerto)....... we ; ; ... Spohr 


NTE BGs ons hcvcsicvvcccsscccovccecessvce , .Kéler Béla 
Miss Olga von Ze rdahely. 
Romance............ LEI hp BOIS Yor Ed. Schiitt 
Valse Mignonne.... 
Mr. Beigel. 

Les Roses d'Ispahan.............. 


Chanson de Barberine.. 


Gabriel Fauré 
at haben haces Goring Thomas 
Miss Marguerite Hall. 

Hungarian Folkssongs (by special request)...... 
Mr. Beigel. 

On Friday afternoon and evening Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Sutro gave their last at home of the season, at their home, 
No. 20 Fifth avenue. An elaborate program was given 
with the assistance of Mrs. Edgar S. Kelley, Miss Hallen- 
beck, Mr. Hoff, Mr. Homer Bartlett, Mr. Mackenzie Gor- 
don, Mr. B. H. H. Hoffman, Mrs. Josephine Mulligan, 
Hans Kronold, Signor Pizarello, Mr. S. G. Pratt and Mrs. 
Sutro. Mrs. Sutro’s guests included Mrs. Frederick 
Butterfield, Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Knox, Gen. and | 
Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, the Rev. Percy Grant, Dr. Charles 
McBurny, Mr. Julian Stevens Ulman, Dr. and Mrs. Ogden 
Doremus, Miss Doremus, Dr. and Mrs. George’ F. Shrady, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gould, Col. and Mrs. Frederick D. 


| Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Postley, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. | 


Stedman, Mrs. Marcy Raymond and Mrs. Eugene Du Bois. 
On Friday evening the interesting and enthusiastic au- | 
dience that is always attracted by such concerts filled the | 
concert hall of the Madison Square Garden for the annual 
affair given by the New York University Glee and Man- | 
dolin Club. The concert was under the direction of Mr. 
W. M. Campbell, and in the audience were Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry M. Shrady, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Whiting, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Turner, the Misses De Witt, the Misses Falconer, 
Miss Sears, Miss Galloway, Miss Russell, Miss Beach, Miss 
Wright, Mr. J. C. page Mr. A. F. Baldwin, Mr. A. Van 
Buskirk, Mr. H. G. Hirschfield and Mr. N. A. Campbell. 
The patronesses barker Mrs. Lyman Abbot, Mrs. Henry 





CABLE ADDRESS: “ MARGUERITE,” BOSTON. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
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Principal Offices, Publishing and Sales Departments : 
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| Isolde’ s Liebestod 


| Chanson, Halévy-Grieg, and Tu Souviens-tu 


Mrs. 


meyer, Mrs. W. B. Neftee and Mrs. F. H. gy 
The third Monday musicale given by Mr. W. N. Barber 


| at the Hotel Majestic attracted the usual simi Mr. 


Barber had the assistance of Mr. Henry Schradieck, violin- 
ist, who was accompanied by Mrs. Schradieck. The fol- 


lowing program was —. 


Fantaisie......... .....Mozart 
Barcarolle, in A minor Rubinstein 
Violin solo, Chaconne : : lomaso Vitali 


Mr. Henry Schradieck 
Nocturne, in F sharp major ; ' 
Scherzo, from Sonate { 
Intermezzo, op. 5. 


.Chopin 


Stavenhagen 
Wagner-Liszt 
Violin solos 
Barcarolle ... } 
Scherzo .. ' 
Bohemienne... 


Spohr 
: ‘ = .. Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Henry Schradieck 
Valse, Petite Favorite.... pivcaceetes ; 
Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 12......... 

Mr. Barber has had the aaiedian age of Mrs. J. Hampden 
Robb, Mr. J. West Roosevelt, Mrs. Kingdon, Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch and Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler. 

Mrs. Edward Fridenberg, of No. 242 Lenox avenue, en- 
tertained a small company of musical friends at dinner on 
Thursday evening last. The table was gracefully decorated 


Liszt 


| with lilies of the valley, and jonquils, purple hyacinths and 


violets. During the evening a number of the guests sang 
and’ played, among them being Sig. F: Toledo, Sig. Juanito 
Manen, Mile. Rachel Hoffman, Miss Russell and Miss 
Grey. 

The Countess di 
Italian girl, S 
ably talented porary On April 21 a recital will be given 


3razza is much interested in a young 
gnorina Cozenza, who is said to be a remark- 
by her under the patronage of Baroness Fava, Mrs. Robert 
Abbé, Mr. George Bliss, Miss Breese, Miss Callender, Mrs 


| Jacob Carpenter, Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, Mr. Charles Stick- 


ney, Mrs. J. Tuckerman Tower and Miss Marian Kemp 

One of the most attractive young pianists who has made 
a success in various salons this winter is Miss Maria Vic 
Miss Torillhon 
ilready in the 
lio of Mr 


toria Torillhon, a pupil of Rafael Joseffy. 
is a girl of rare beauty, and has been heard 
home of Mrs. Bayard Cutting and at the 





James L. Breese. 

Mr. Spencer T. Driggs celebrated his 'steenth birthday 
last Friday, and the occasion was seized upon by his 
friends, chief of whom was Mr. Victor Thrane, the arch- 
conspirator, to swoop down upon him tothe number of 200 
or thereabouts. They took possession of the Driggs home 
and reeled off a program of piano solos, soprano solos, alto 
solos, tenor solos, cello solos, and so on, until, as the in- 
nocent victim put it, he felt that *‘ they didn’t do a thing to 
me!” 

This was no ordinary music-making ; behold these names, 
and gauge the quality of the performance accordingly 

Mile. Alice Verlet, soprano; Miss Myrta French, soprano; 
Miss Carlotta Desvignes, contralto; Signora M. Ricci Saba- 
telli, mezzo-soprano; Signor Leonide F. Sabatelli, tenor; 
Monsieur Josef Pizzarello, pianist; Mr. Leo Stern, ‘cellist; 
Miss E. Louise Russell, pianist; Mr. F. W. Riesberg, 
pianist; Miss Costello, elocutionist 

Mile. Alice Verlet sang Grand Aria Mireille, Gounod; 

Godard ; 
Chant Hindoo (‘cello obligato, Mr. Stern), Bemberg 
Stern played Berceuse de Jocelyn, by Godard, and two of 


| his own compositions, Melodie Romantique and Humoresque 


Mr. Stern’s ‘cello playing was especially admired. It 
will be remembered that he was the soloist at the last Phil- 
harmonic concert. 

A right merry time was had byall. The handsome 
rooms were crowded by athrong of beautiful women, Mrs. 
Driggs herself the most attractive of them all, and men 
well known in the musical social life were there by the 
score. The cup that cheers went the rounds, and the genial 
host’s health and many happy returns were drunk. As it 
was also Mlle. Verlet’s birthday, the evening assumed the 
character of a double celebration. Among those present 
were Dr. and Mrs. Francis Foerster, Dr. Thalberg, Wm. 
W. Young, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. N. Guernsey, the Misses 
Driggs, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Wibirt, Miss Wibirt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Haswin, the Misses Pinkham, Miss MacClanahan, 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil, Mrs. Costello, Miss R. L. Billing, Mr. J. 
A. Bramwell, Mr. Geo. von der Heide, Dr. and Mrs. Ogden 
Doremus, Mr. Gustav Thalberg, Mrs. Theo. Bjérksten, 
Mrs. Jeannette L. Bliss, Mr. and Mrs. Schwartzkopf, Mr. 

Toledo, Mr. V. Toledo, Dr. H. de Marchena, Charles 
Gregorowitsch, Mr. Mariner, Mr. and Mrs. Franz Wilzcek, 
Miss Minnie Sanders, Miss Emma Louise Russel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Young. 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, 


PIANIST. 


GRAHAM REED, 
BARITONE. 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS OF SONG AND PIANO 
APPLICANTS FOR TUITION ADDRESS 
--- STupDiIos... 
Steinway Hall, New York, 196 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn 
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The Van den Hende Matinee. 
LLE. FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, the 
artistic ‘cello virtuoso, gave a matinée musicale on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 23, at the AZolian Company's 
exhibition hall, 18 West Twenty-third street. She was 
assisted by Madame Yebba, soprano; Mrs. Katherine Blood- 
good, contralto, and Miss Dora Valesca Becker, violinist. 
At the piano were Sig. Clementino De Macchi and Mr. 
Willis Howard Alling. 

The program was a well arranged and interesting one, 
Mlle. Van den Hende herself standing out with superior 
artistic intelligence and brilliancy. Her tone retains its rich 
volume and purity, and she commands a dignity and 
breadth in phrasing wholly admirable. She can at the same 
time, however, make her sonorous instrument respond with 
delicate exactitude to demands of facile and florid charac- 
ter, possessing a technic of remarkable fluency and clarity. 
Mile. Van den Hende is an artist whose work has grown 
steadily in popularity and demand, and most deservedly so, 
as this artistic woman has kept well within the field of study 
through all the exactions of her professional career, and has 
shown within the past two years especially a secure strength- 
ening and deepening of her art. She progresses as she 
works. 

A large audience was present, the affair claiming a long 
list of fashionable patrons. The accompaniments of Sig. 


De Macchi were excellent. 


Henderson on the Orchestra. 


HE following was the scheme followed, with 
practical illustrations supplied by the American 
Symphony Orchestra, in Chickering Hall, on Thursday 
evening last, by Mr. William J. Henderson in his lecture, 
The Orchestra Explained, one of the most successful 
and practically useful expositions of musical knowledge 
which the present New York generation can call to mind 
ORGANIZATION OF ORCHESTRA—Strings, wood, brass and instru- 


ments of percussion. Composition of each division. How the 





instruments stand in a store 


STRINGS— How the string qu et is organized 





Violins—Various uses of violins in orchestra. Special effects, 
, 


tremolo, pizzicato, saltato, harmonics, &c Effects obtaine 





by different kir of bowing; by playing different regis- 


ters; by dividing the violins into several parts, & Use of 
mutes. Solo violins in the mass of instruments Reasons for 
dividing violins into two bodies. First and second violins. 





Viola—W hat the instrument is. Its place and function in string 
quintet. Its special effects. 
Violoncello—What it is. Its remarkable compass and variety of 


tone. Its vari special effects. 











Double Bas The fundamental bass of the orchestra. Early 
methods of using it Modern methods. The basses in the 
Ninth Symphony and Verdi's Otellk 

THE WOopWIND—Its organization 

Flutes—What they can do and how composers use them. Indi- 
vidual character and special effects 

Oboe—Character of its tone Its pastoral style Its special em 
ployment 

English }forn—The oboe's alto. A melancholy solo instrument 





Bassoun—The bass of the oboe. Its plaintive upper register. Its 


capacity for humor 





Clarinet—The dramat soprano of the woodwind Its three 
registersand special effects. The bass clarinet and its organ- 
like voice 

The woodwind as aw Variety effects ble by wood 
instruments working together and not in solos 

THE BRASS ts organization 

Horns—What they are and how they sound. Their functions as 
solo and as tutti instruments. 

Trumpets—The militant members of the brass. How employed 
n orchestra 

Trombones—The religious members of the brass. Their uses and 
abuses 

The Tuba—The double bass of the brass. Its great compass and 
variety of effects 

The brass choir as a whole. Not necessarily noisy How it 
sounds when used softly 

INSTRUMENTS OF PERCUSSION—Full account of kettledrums, and 


their functions. Triangle, cymbals, bells, &c 





of the combinations of the three choirs. The natural 


subdivisions of each and their effects. Characteristics of 
good orchestration. Solidity, breadth of tone, contrast and 
variety of color. How these are obtained. How to listen to 


an orchestra 

For straight, irresistible logic, as pleasant to the knowing 
as it was helpful to the uninitiate, coherent sequence and 
admirably lucid simplicity, this lecture could not have been 
improved upon. Mr. Henderson with a hand of skill, 
grasped the essentials, without permitting his discourse or 
his hearer’s understanding to be burdened by a fraction of 
detail not immediately and compulsorily bearing on his 
comprehensively designed scheme. Strength and simplic- 
ity were the characteristics of this scheme, and the only 
fault to be found with lectures of this character lies in the 
fact that they are not often enough heard. The huge 
majority which thinks it knows, but never did know, the 
multi-tints of orchestral color, as well in their separateness 
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as in their most effective relations, have here in this lecture 
a rich lesson to learn and enjoy. It should be given again, 
and yet again. Two or three hearings in a season cannot 
stale what is ever new—too new to many—and what is an 
educational feature of the most delightful, enjoyable kind 

The convincing clarity with which Mr. Henderson ex- 
presses himself is a mainstay in itself. He knows superi- 
orly weil how tc talk about music, and the clear, simple force 
with which he clothes his ideas makes things doubly im- 
pressive and enjoyable. 

This lecture is too good, too necessary to pass into silence 
after one hearing. Let it be kept alive and repeated. It 
can claim a larger, more interested clientéle on each hear- 
ing, as its value and needfulness become more known and 
determined. 


A Bjorksten Musicale. 
FS ymeooy some favorites of the musical social 


world who have had a vogue and kept it are Mr. and 

Mrs. Theodor Bjérksten. On Wednesday, March 24, they 

gave the first of their days at home with music More 

than 150 guests enjoyed the well planned program, among 
them being: 

Mrs. Arthur Welman, Mrs. Lewis Jones, Mrs. Fraser 


| McLean, Miss Amy Fay, Miss Jennie Dutton, Mrs. John I 
Kane, Mme. Amelia Riego, Mrs. Adele L, Baldwin, Mrs 
Bret Harte, Mrs. Max Richter, Mr. and Mrs. Henry F 
Coster, Mr. and Mrs. de P. Ricketta, Mme. Flavie Van den 
Hende, Mr. Eliot Schenck, Mr. W. E. Mulligan, Mr. Rich- 
ard Irvin, Mrs. Henry Burden, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Gray, 
Mr. Frank MacLaughlin, Mr. Grenville Snelling and Mr 
Joseph Pizzarello. Mrs. John J. Emery and Miss Alice 
Babcock presided at the tea table. 

The following program was given by pupils of Mr. and 








Mrs. Bjérksten 

Quartet (Tancredi Rossini 
The Misses Gibney and La Fetra, Messrs. Irvin and Findlay 

Rosées..... oe rh. Dubois 

Standchen Schubert 

Air, Euryanthe.. Weber 


Norwegian Echo Song Sixteent! entury 
Ballade de Barberine St. Quentin 


Romance (Mignon) Thomas 


Miss Ant G ey 
Duo (Mireille Gounod 
Miss Wierum and Mr. B kste 
Song Nevin 
Genesung Franz 
Miss Eleanor Stuart Pattersor 
Chanson Sabrazine loncieres 
Les Filles de Cadix Délibes 
Mrs. Grenville Snelling 
Die FPriihen Graber Ct Neefe (1748 


Rose, Wie Bist Du... Spohr 
Orpheus Sullivan 


Miss Arabella Duncan 


Quintet (Cosi fan Tutte Mozart 
Mrs. Hall, Miss Anthon, Messrs. Bjérksten, Klamroth, Findlay 
Miss Grace Povey atthe piano 


First Concert of the Russian Choral Society. 


A® Russian music is now being prominently 
forced on our attention, it was very interesting to at- 


tend the first concert of the Russian Choral Society in 
Tammany Hall, on Friday evening, April 2 
This society was organized only three months ago by the 


talented and enterprising young conductor, Mr. Platon 





Brunoff, himself a Russian and a pupil of Rubinstein and 





Tschaikowsky. Mr. Brunoff has a warm, artistic t 





ment, and one feels that he is in love with his work and in 
perfect sympathy with it. He is doing a fine thing in or- 


ganizing this Russian chorus, recruited from the ranks of 
f music to 


working people, who had little or no knowledge « 
start with. Notwithstanding the crudeness of the material, 
he has already achieved remarkable results, and shows him- 
self to be an excellent chorus master, The chorus numbers 
sixty voices, and the program was made up of Russian folk- 
songs and of selections from the operas of Rubinstein, 
Borodin and Séroff. Several artists assisted. They were 
Miss Mabel Morton, soprano; S. Sudzan, tenor; Hans Kro- 
nold, violoncellist, and May Lieblin, accompanist 

M. Brunoff contributed two original compositions, a suite 
for piano, of nine miniatures, entitled Inthe Flower Garden, 
and a cavatina, barcarolle and tarantella, for ‘cello and 


piano. The first was played by the composer, and the last 


xy M. Kronold and the composer. The suite for piano was 
especially charming and is written in nine short movements, 
each one indicating a particular flower, as the rose, the 
camelia, the forget-me-not, &c., and ending in a march and 
dance of all the flowers. It was much applauded by the 
audience 

The Russian folksongs were fascinating, and were 





( 
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given with a life and freshness that were inspiring. They 
seemed to carry one right back to nature, and one only 
regretted not being a Russian, so as to be able to under- 
stand the words. Even from a purely musical standpoint 
they were delightful. The expression and shading were 
very good, but the singers have much to learn in the matter 
of intonation. ‘They force their voices and sing too sharp, 
and it is to be hoped that this tendency will be corrected 
with longer training. After a while they will listen to 
themselves more critically as their ear becomes cultivated 

The most taking of the folksongs was the Voslé Réchki, 
Vosli Mostu, sung by Mr. Sudzan and the Choral Society, 
which was enthusiastically encored. Very beautiful was 
the chorus from Borodin’s opera, Prince Igor, which was 
difficult to sing, as it had a fugue in it, and was decidedly 
ecclesiastical in character 

Mr. Kronold is an exquisite ‘cellist, and he played Ro- 
mance, by Tschaikowsky; Serenade Espagnole, by Glasou- 
nov, and At the Fountain, by Davidoff, besides Mr.-Bru- 
noff's composition, in a most poetic manner 

Miss Mabel Morton has a voice of small range, but agree 
able in quality, and Mr. Sudzan sings with excellent dra 
matic effect, but forces his voice and sings sharp. He in- 


terpreted an aria from Tschaikowsky’s opera, Eugene 


I 
Onégin, of melancholy beauty I should like to hear it 
again 

The program was much too long, although it was so in- 


teresting one was loath to leave till the end The concert 
was advertised to begin at 8 o'clock, but did not begin in 
As I left the hall at the close 
the hands of the clock pointed to 12:25. This was bad, even 
Amy Fay 


point of fact until 9 o'clock 
for Wagner 


Concert by Dossert Pupils. 
Op» Friday evening, April 12, Mr. Frank G. Dos- 
sert gave an interesting concert in Chickering Hall 
The audience was large and very enthusiastic. In giving this 





concert Mr. Dossert wished only to demonstrate what he 
has accomplished during one season in the art of vocal cul- 
ture with aclass consisting of twenty members. The class 

et on every Monday evening during the past season. 
The lesson was divided into four parts—voice placing, 
solfége and vocalises, part singing and solos. Mr. Dossert 
has every reason to be gratified with the result of his labor. 

The part songs, which were unaccompanied, were the per- 
fection of a capella singing. In attack, rhythm, delicacy of 
shading and tonal beauty they left nothing to be desired. 
In the solo work a noticeable feature was the absolute ease 
with which in every instance the pupils sang. There was 


not one hard or 


uimusical tone, yet resonant timbre had 


not been sacrificed. The following program was given. 


Part song (five voices), Fair Daffodils S. P. Warren 
\ al Class 
Ba ex Valentine's | ve Faus Gounod 
M Ge eS aars midt 
Due Spring Mendelssohn 
Miss Cornelia Flagler and Mrs. Crook 
Solo, Good Night Kucken 
Mr. Edward Franck 
Duet, O That We Two Were Maying .Smith 
Miss ¢ ssihie ar M J. Kearney 
Aria, My Heart at Thy Sweet \ e (Samson and 
Delila Saint-Saéns 
Miss Anna De Vere 
Quartet, Thy Ha wed Presence Davis 
Miss Ant tte Becker, Miss Louise Gloeckner, Mr. Henry 
R. Spang, Mr. Edward A. Dossert 
Tenor solo, La Donna e Mobile.... Verdi 
Mr. Arthur S} 
Duet, Au n Mendelssohn 
Misses Martha De Vere and Anna Connelly 
Bass solo, Who Is Sylvia? Schubert 
Mr. William ( amer 
Chorus, Lullaby Rheinberger 
sl Class 
Violin s s 
Simple Aveu . Thomé 
La Cinquantaine Gabriel 
M Theodore A 
Ly Male Quartet 
Mr. J. L. Dickerson, Mr. M. J. Erisman, Mr. E. A. Dossert, 
M |. J. Dossert 
Alto solo, Phyllis the Fair Dossert 
Mrs. ( 6 
Chorus, Sea Hath Its Pearls Pinsuti 
| ‘ 4ss 


Van den Hende Dates.—On April 3 Madame Van den 


Hende played with the Manuscript Society, and on April 5 
at the Waldorf with the New York Ladies’ Trio at a meet- 

nted ‘cellist is engaged to play in 
Brooklyn on April 9, at Madame Von Gilder’s on April 10, 
in Brooklyn on April 17 and on April22 at the Mendels- 


15 Madame Van der 


ing of Sorosis This tale 


sohn Glee Club concert On April 


Hende will play at the Countess di Brazzi’s 


Corinne Moore Lawson, 


“SOPRANO. 





Managernent a 


H. M. Hirschberg Musical Bureau, 


.-.-36 West 15th Street, New York. 
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A Victim of Jealousy. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE 


|" was at one of Lady Gatherham’s musical at 

homes that I met him. Lady Gatherham, as all the 
world knows, is a most successful lion hunter, and this was 
her latest catch, On this occasion her ladyship’s reception 
was more crowded than usual, for rumor, vaguely exag- 
gerative, had been busy several days beforehand promising 
something very special for this particular evening, and the 
company, which on ordinary occasions would hardly fill the 
handsome salons, had been compelled to overflow on to the 
landing and staircase. 

When, with much toil, I had succeeded in working my 
way upstairs to the door of the drawing room, our hostess 
greeted me with some effusion. 

‘“‘Oh, Mr. Smith,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I am so glad you 
You will be able to talk to him in his own 
It is so fortunate 


have come ! 
language—Herr Kreischmaul, I mean. 
I have been able to secure him! Sucha magnificent voice, 
they say! Let me take you to him at once.” 

And so it was that I was led through the crowd and 
introduced to the lion of the evening. 

He was a shabby looking lion enough, short, stout and 
sallow faced, with nothing about him to denote genius, 


THE 


for me that is not hart. Ven you vill hear me vunce, you | 


unless it was his mane, which, after the manner of lions, 


was long and unkempt. 

‘‘Herr Kreischmaul,” said Lady Gatherham, ‘‘allow 
me to introduce Mr. Smith, who can talk to you in Ger- 
man.” 

Herr Kreischmaul drew his legs together, bowed stiffly 
after the manner of his nation, and said in German, 
‘‘ Very agreeable! My name is Kreischmaul.” I bowed. 

‘*You speak no English, I believe, Herr Kreischmaul ?’ 
I said. 

“Vy not?” 


he said. ‘I speak all languages; English, 
French, Italian. I prefer to speak in English if you will.” 

‘Ah, you Germans are such splendid linguists!” I said. 
‘We will talk English then! My German is a little rusty.” 
So we relapsed into the vernacular. 

‘‘We are to have the pleasure of hearing you sing to- 
night ?” I began. 

“You have not heard me sing!” 
then you vill have an experience!” 

‘*From all I have heard I don’t doubt it,” I said, some- 
what taken aback. I am, for this age of monstrous self- 
advertisement, a modest man, and inclined, therefore, to 
take people at their own valuation. This man evidently 
had confidence in himself, and surely not without reason. 

‘*Ah, yes,” he continued, ‘‘ ven I sing, dat is singing. 
Vy say dey all in Petersburg, in Berlin, in Muenchen, in 
Vien, Kreischmaul is a great singer? Is it vile he has a 
peautiful voice, a good metode? Yes, it is derefore—but 
it is more! It is pecause he has boetry, bassion, Leiden- 
schaft—vat you say ?—feeling! Is it dru?” 

‘*T am afraid Iam very ignorant in these matters,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘and I suppose it is because I am so little in the 
musical world that I do not remember seeing your name 


in the papers.” 
Herr Kreischmaul’s face put on a look of unutterable 


he exclaimed. 





scorn. ‘‘Ze babers! Pfui! Vat are ze babers? No, my 
name vill not be in dem! Warum?—Vy? Tchealousy, 


my vrent, tchealousy!” 


vill go hear metwice! You will say to your vrents, 
‘Kreischmaul can sing; go to hear him!’” 

‘‘T am all eagerness to hear you, Herr Kreischmaul, ” I 
said. 

At this point there were signs that the music was about 
to begin. At Lady Gatherham’s there is always some un- 
certainty as to what character the performance is likely to 
assume. Not improbably a nocturne of Chopin, played by 
some promising débutante anxious ‘‘to be heard,” may be 
sandwiched between a spirited rendering of The Bogey 
Man and an arrangement for the concertina of Mascagni’s 
famous intermezzo, On this occasion the evening was 
opened by a mild amateur, who performed breathlessly 
upon the flute. He was followed by a colonel of horse, 
with a voice like a trombone, who sang Come Into the 
Garden, Maud! in a stentorian bass. After this the con- 
versation, as though impatient of the overlong interrup- 
tion, burst out with aggressive violence, and it was only 
with some difficulty that silence could be obtained for the 
next song. 

This time the singer was a young girl, who looked very 
pretty as she stood by the piano, dressed in a simple gown 
of some rich white material, her sweet face framed in an 
aureole of gold brown hair, If the song fulfilled the prom- 
ise of the singer it would indeed be a treat. 


(To be continued.) 


Anita Rio.—Mme. Anita Rio has been engaged for the 
Bloomfield Madrigal Society April 28, and will also sing at 
C. Wenham Smith's organ recital on April 19 at St. Paul's 
Church, Newark, N. J. Madame Rio’s appearance with 


| the Bloomfield Madrigal Society will be the third she has 


fulfilled with this society. She sang with it twice last 
season, and has now been engaged for a third time this 
present season. This speaks highly for her success, but it 


is well known that this artist seldom appears in any quar- 


| ter without the desire being expressed for her return en- 


‘* Ah, | 


‘*But,” I remarked, ‘‘how can jealousy keep your name | 


out of the papers?” 

“Oh, my vrent you are einfach—simple!” he 
‘‘Ze baber—what isshe? She is ze critiker. And ze criti- 
ker, vat ishe? He is ze artist who has fallen trough—vat 
you say ?—failed—derefore is ze critiker tchealous! Vat is 
pad he vill braise in his baber, and vat is good he vill leaf 


said. 


out!” 

‘“‘You think badly of human nature,” I 
Kreischmaul sneered. I began to dislike him. 
clever people who sneer. 

‘‘Human nature—vat is dat? Vat is ze Leidenschaft ze 
most strong in ze man. It is tchealousy! Vait, my vrent, 
till you are great, and you vill see! Vait till you have 
been really goot, and you vill see how all critikers, artists— 
ali vill tchoin to trag you town !” 

‘‘This is a new view of life tome,” I remarked. ‘‘I have 
never myself noticed anything of the kind; but, doubtless, 
you have a wider experience. Have you sung in England 
yet?” 

‘*Ah, no!” he answered. 
make gold. ‘Till now I have sung to make ruhm—vat you 
call it?—fame! In all ze cities of ze gondinent am I famous 
—in Paris, in Petersburg, in Berlin—everywhere! Now I 
make a tour to vin money. I vill vin dirty, forty tousand 
pounds before I return to my homeland !” 

‘* I suppose your tour is being arranged by an agent?” I 
asked. 


said. Herr 


gagement. 


Sinsheimer’s Musicale to Gregorowitsch.—On Fri- 
day, March 26, Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer gave a delightful 
soirée musicale at his residence, 169 East Seventieth street, 
in honor of his friend, the famous Russian violinist, Gregoro- 
witsch. The following was the program of the evening 
Quintet for piano and strings, (MS.). ...............cccccceceees Gallico 

Messrs. Gallico, Gregorowitsch, Harms, Sinsheimer Kronold. 
Ns ha.dundinescaveeachodbwcbecdicevdebensecucet Bizet 
Mrs. F. L. Aron. 


Nt cnet dinininne deri oe 40 HeRebehnedeseeekeendd demdwnceedus Godard 


PIED 3. 0th vucetpblesrpadaecmtbbcend thos okion twevwees . Popper 
Mr. Hans Kronold. 
Ave Maria, by special request, for contralto solo and violin 
GN naescksdectidesesadsobesasndeoedebetanvetbisenes Luckstone 
Mrs. L. Luckstone-Meyers, Mr. B. Sinsheimer, violin. 
Dates stn tgeeskcenes secccctevowevessheccesovesees Liszt 
Se ) - 
RieteBeG ...c..<000cees. (TUTTE Eee eee teen eee reetenr ents eeerenees aff 
Mr. P. Gallico. 
i, vnc cap canenbhbnbaneebaebunteessedvoeedes Boekelman 
(Words by P. Wagner.) 
Miss G. Boekelman. 
PINE credicnp dtbecederereusdérececatesdaborbeccebecsédveus eee 
PE EP kttpincctinnkeddecnpebisbaressnenesoses . Wieniawski 


Mr. Charles Gregorowitsch 


4 scanio, flute solo seeeeeess- Saint-Saéns 





Mr. L. Facquet. 
I ND os weevarsoseqechecbddasssbadarnecereccavesevedee Sarasate 


Duo for two violins. 
Messrs. C. Gregorowitsch and B. Sinsheimer. 


Wilezek Complimented by President McKinley.— 


The first formal social affair given at the White House 


| by President and Mrs. McKinley was the state dinner, 
| which took place on Wednesday evening, March 24. After 


I dislike | 


the dinner the distinguished company adjourned to the 


| Blue Parlor, and were delightfully entertained by a charm- 


| Wilczek. 


ing musical program given by Ella Russell and Franz 
In addition to the dinner guests, a number of 
the most prominent residents were invited to the concert. 
At the close of the concert the President congratulated 


| Wilczek in most flattgring terms upon his highly artistic 
| reading of his violin solos, and presented him with his 


| preciation. 


‘‘In England must be sung to | 


, 


‘*boutonniere” and autograph, as a slight token of ap- 
The rare opportunity of appearing before so 
distinguished an assembly at the executive mansion is 
allotted to few, and Wilczek should feel quite complimented 


| by it. 


**Vat vill I vid an agent?” he said ; ‘‘ vat vill an agent | 


do for me? He vill rob me of vat I vin! Dat is all. 
vill arrange myself my concerts.” 

‘*But surely,” I objected, ‘‘with the press against you, 
and no agent to back you up, you will have a great difficulty 
in gaining a hearing ?” 

“‘ Vait till you hear me!” he said; ‘‘den vill you see vy 


No, I | 


Bayreuth Festival.—The issue of tickets for this year’s 
festival at Bayreuth began last month. The performances 
are as follows: Ring des Nibelungen, July 21, 24; August 
2,5; August 14, 17, and Parsifal July 19, 27, 28 and 30, and 
August 8, 9, 11 and 19. 





RICCARDO RICCI, « e 
BASSO. 
Late of the Royal Italian ra, Covent Garden, London; 
the Royal Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and 
of “ Bostonians,”’ begs to announce that he has 
Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
49 West 35th street. New York. 
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Mendelssohn Glee Club Concert. 
| * Tuesday evening, March 30, one of the best 


concerts heard this season was given in Carnegie 
Hall for the benefit of the Joseph Mosenthal Memorial 
Fund. The Mendelssohn Glee Club, under the eminent 
direction of Edward A. MacDowell, composer, with Mlle. 
Alice Verlet, soprano, and Mr. Albert Lockwood, pianist, 
gave the following program. 


en CCAIR TEL. dnc dietitadnnnsstdusgbtescorsnonboussed Franz Curti 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 

een, © CER sc icncs siescuvsebstddedharecd dsctccclovdssteei Chopin 
Mr. Abert Lockwood. 

III 00s dines necpminniiginndepinity dame acamantheene tient Folksong 

(English version by Mrs. L. T. Craigin.) 

ee GD BOD. pe cecccccincccecundvcnsptcchedserbe<ccecedperes T. Cooke 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 

I vi bidncccetasinsionesoviesectscduceiesionsie Bizet 

Mile. Alice Verlet. 
Cradle Song..........-..- Se riceiiaced ....Edward A. MacDowell 


Dance of the Gnomes.... ! 


Suomi’s Song (from the Finnish)..... 
The Rose and the Gardener..................+++. 
Words by Austen Dobson 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Bell Song (Lakmé)...... 


...Franz Mair 
...E. Thorne 


PN Ee ey eee ee ..Delibes 
Mile. Alice Verlet. 


soes .... Joseph Mosenthal 
Words by William Cullen Bryant 
Composed for the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 

Not often are we treated to so harmonious an artistic 
ensemble, or toso uniform an excellence of program. The 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, whose efforts are by rule circum- 
scribed to itsown club house on Forty-first street, and 
there for the benefit solely of its own invited subscribers 
gave a noble example of its body and eloquence to a large 
general public under the inspiring guidance of MacDowell 
More compact volume or finely graded tonal beauty it 
would be impossible to hear, and enthusiastic approval 
testified to the genuine appreciation of the house. 

The petite French prima donna, Alice Verlet, who has be- 
fore appealed with success to a New York audience, and 
whose work throughout the provinces has everywhere been 
greeted with enthusiasm, proved well her claim to accept- 
ance as acoloratura singer of first rank. The Bell Aria 
ease and finish, her staccati 
In the more flowing 


was delivered with supreme 
being absolutely brilliant and pure 
measures of M/icae/a's air Mile. Verlet also sang with tonal 
beauty, fervor and finish, but the ease and accuracy of her 
florid execution are apt to dazzle, and certainly did capti- 
vate her audience on this occasion. This is a little artist of 
perfect finish. 

Mr. Lockwood's performance of that drama in tone, the 
Chopin fantaisie, was a masterly one in thought and ex- 
ecutive power. Technic has no terrors for this forthcom- 
ing pianist, but it is subordinate to a potent feeling, poetic 
warmth and at timesimmense dramatic power. The Strauss- 
Tausig valse was a magnetic tour de force, accomplished 
with absolute ease. Here is a new pianist of rare calibre. 
The audience was a large one and the program given with 
smoothness throughout. 


American artist, 
We add a 


Marie Barna in Italy.—The 
Marie Barna, has been singing at Bologna, 
couple of notices 


young 


At the Brunetti of Bologna they gave Faust with an American 
artist, Marie Barna, who is reported to have had a grand success. 
She has a voice of melodious quality, pure, of wide range, and sings 


with great sentiment 


Last night (January 26) there was another attraction that brought 
together a large and select public at the Theatre Brunetti. They 
came to judge a young American artist, Marie Barna, in Faust 
She was a delightful Marguerite—has a voice of most beautiful 
timbre and sang as a great artist. After the second act she was 
obliged to come before the curtain many times to a seemingly 
never ending ovation. 

Mascagni.—The composer Mascagni has written a letter 
to a Pesaro journal stating that he has not begun his opera 
Iris, about which there have been so many reports. Ata 
late performance of his Ratcliff at Pesarothere was a dem- 
onstration against Mascagni, owing to the non-payment 
of the singers. He rose in his box and soundly rated the 
public till he was turned out of the theatre by the police. 


“Antra Rio} 


ADDRESS: 144 West 91st Street, New York. 
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IMPORTANT TO ARTISTS! 


Central Park Safe Deposit Co., 


S8rw ST. ano 77TH AVE., onc block from Caracgic Hall. 
Security Safes from $5.00 per year upward. 


Storage of Valuables, Trunksand Instruments. Hours, 9A. M. te 5P. M. 
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BosToN, Mass., April 4, 1897 

ALFE’S Satanella was sung at the 

Hirschfeld conducted. The cast was as follows 
Rupert 

Hortensius 


Karl Hoffman 


Bracaccio J. K. Murray 





I had never heard Satanella, although I remembered the 





Power of Love which kept coming in that once approved 
farce Dunducketty's Picni The tune was the favorite of 
the widow adored by Dunducketty, and, as you no doubt 
remember, he engaged three British professors con- 
nected witha Gravesend steam to play it on all occasions 
during the day 

In order to prepare myself thoroughly, and in accordance 


with the views of modern criticisn 
the lamented Emile Hennequin, I began by reading biog 


1 
raphies of Balfe I read Balfe: His Life and Work, by 




















Castle 
Square Theatre the week beginning March 29. Mr 





Addie Norwood 


la Carrie Roma 


1 expressed so clearly by 





So is Hyperion (1839), reviewed by Gilfillan, 
[852 


But The Spanish Student (1842) was reviewed by 
1855 

Evangeline (1847) was reviewed by the 
neum, 1848; Irish Quarterly, 1855; 


London /-raminer. 


Fraser's 


1852 
Longfellow’s translations in 
Europe 
quarterlies of '44 to '55 
The Song of Hiawatha 
through England, but throughout Europe, 
John Bright quoted from it in 
Punch burlesqued it good-naturedly 
And here are English editions of 
before Balfe’s songs 
Poetical Works, illustrated by John Gilbert, 
1855 
Poetical 
Poems with Essay, by Gilfillan, Simpkin, 1850 
Voices of the Night, Dickinson, 1850 
Night, Bogue, 1852 
t 


Voices of the 1 
Evangeline, illustrated, 1849, 1852, 1856 


But why goon? Mr. Barrett's statement is preposterous 


Longfellow was known attr England before it e 


occurred to Balfe to set fourteen of his songs to music, 





introduced at all the pr 
Miss Dolby, Miss Huddart, Mr. Sims Reeves (sic 
Reichardt 


= 
* * 
Mr. Kenney is still funnier. Here 


random from page 240 


‘Covent Garden had in the interim of its Italian occup: 


tion been let, as destiny grimly ruled it, t 
Wizard of the 





























is Exhibit B, taken 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Edinburgh, 


the as great a sensation as The Light of Othe 
London Athenwum in 1844 and by the /r7zsh Quarterly in 


London A/he- 
AXXVI/ 


The Golden Legend (1851) was reviewed by 2/ackwood's, 
The Poets and Poetry 
(1855) was known not only 
before 1857 
speech at Manchester 
Longfellow publishe 
Routledge 


Works, illustrated by Birket Foster, Bogue, 1856 


incipal concerts of the season by 
and Herr 





» Anderson, th 


> North, whose reign of conglomerate musi 
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whole work 


quickly caught up and spread through the town 


dged that a great share of the interest was due to the e 


donnas, Miss Pyne, ‘ the first among them all.’ The instru 


mentation was vigorous, the effects were novel, the musical 


ideas were striking and powerfu The ‘go’ in the dri 
matic action and the grace and charm of the accompani 
of ments and the ballet music were greatly admired 


(1845) were reviewed appreciatively by British 


Neither Mr 
first performance or the cast 
The first per 


1858. The 


Kenney nor Mr. Barrett gives the da 


formance was at London December 20 


libretto was by the late Sir Augustus Harri 





1en a stage manag and Edward Falcon 


Susan Pyne, Rebecca Isaacs, W. Harrison, A. St. Alby 


Bartleman, George Honey, Corri, Payne and Weiss wet 


rz 


There was a revival at London in 1884, with Rose Hers« 





ind ] W. Turns 1 the ca 

The first performance in Soston was Jan 13, 1872 
the Boston Theatre Carl Rosa conducted The chief 
parts were taken by Mrs. Van Zandt Miss Scofield, Mrs 
Aynsley Cook, Castle, Campbell and Seguin. T. Whiffen 
was Aar/ 

In the early sixties, Satanella, ‘‘a new romantic operatic 

“ spectacle,” was produced in New York, and given in Phil 

de Iph 1 and soston (Ap 13, 1863) Caroline Ricl y 


sang some of musi 
ren, Miss Orton and Mr. Whalley were in the 
pany. 

New York in ‘83 at tl 
Standard Theatre with Marie Jansen, Rose Temple an 


Alice May in the cast 


I believe Satanella was revived at 


What did Mr. Barrett mean by saying the introduction of 
































— ; , mummery, comedy and conjuring was not to end ti ’ , ‘ ih ‘ are 
William A. Barrett. and A Memoir of Michael Wi the theatre had been reduced to ashes in a conflagratior rderneagy : rie a ee ny oe 
Balfe, by Charles Lamb Kenney. Either one is h seemed the legitimate and necessary fin:.le impose: . 7 ae Pees Se eee ~ . 
than the libretto of The Bohemian Girl. This is an ex y the eternal proprieties on a certain ‘monster benefit I know now “ hss en ; tlh coe 
gant statement, you say. I rep Rear e book extending over two direful days, and terminating in an orgy | >”, ot dines reps ne , 

o%e of spangled squalor which, although under the title of a| °°, "4me Seemed familiar. Tf ete Risg flrs n 
Je i : : , tl ; : ; Mign ictionnaire des Sciences Occultes, which tells you 

Here is Exhibit A: Mr. Barrett says on page 223 (second a er ee ae ee ee ae everyt devilish from Aaron to Zundel (not the organ- 
edition, 1883 I vas dur ny this vear (1857) that the lite = nan cegradcatio ist, buta gypsy « aptain) The book is n two thick vol 
musical world iiled with delight the publication of ‘six x” « imns. No family alin ld be without it 
songs and a duet,’ which Balfe had composed to words by And see—Exhibit C—how Charles Lamb Kenney, Esq., RIMANES: Prince of hell, according to the ancient 
the American poet Ph 8p ; written at roasts poor Mr. Chorley w t care for Balfe. ‘‘ Says | Persians, source of evil, black de , en ed in dark 
Dantzic. * * * Publish t witha most Mr. H. F. Chorley, in his Thirty Years’ Musical Recolle 1ess (see Plutarcl Isis and Os ene of Oromazes 
favorable reception “se 10 ff copies were tions—that tissue of sham criticism, ill-acted ecstasies | the Lord who is ete il, while A é vas 
sold in a ably short this time the and wsthetical frippery, wherein nothing is ge or sin- | created a e some da 
poems of Longfellow were scarcely read or own in Eng- cere save the ignorant assumption, vanit y, caprice and s | Plutarch told e that Oromazes ma a gods ani 
land Salfe’s selection of words attracted attention tothe of the writer—and he ends one of his e yusly unfair | put them all in egg she B those t \ nade 
poet who had written them, and awakened a demand for tirades of disparagement with thisecharacteristic piece of | by Arimanes (be ing themselves also of the like Number 
his works. * * * The p pure farrago,” &« breaking a Hole in this beauteous and glazed 
larity which his verses had } a bad things came by this means to be intermixed with good 
Balfe’s genius, wrote a letter expressing thx pleasure he But Charles Lamb Kenney, Esq., told me nothing about | But the fatal time is now approa g wl 
had received through his music, and invited Balfe to visit Satanella except that it was produced in 1858 who by means of these brings Plagues and 
him at Ss home Amer i He promised ni 1 reception And this is what Mr. Barrett says about it ‘Satanella | the Eart! ist ot necessity be nse itte 
in that country which his talents merited proved another positive triumph for the composer rhe | and de ‘ at which time, t Ea b 

‘Up to this time the poems of Longfellow were scarcely ingenuity of the story,. albeit the introduction of certain | and level, there w ve one Lif rd « S 
read or known in igland.”” Let us see, Mr. Barrett By characters, Arimanes, for instance, was freely commented | kind. made a ipDD 1 ) e Spe 
‘up to this time” you mean 1857 o and admitted on all sides. The style was that of the | And I read witl pleasure this learne ot 
Outre-Mer (1835) was reviewed in the London 47% yrand opera and the music was delightful. chie uit n Baxte At a s (s R 10 
n@um, 1838. To be sure, it is prose for peat The Power of Love, which permeates t e Bible calls hit at snamein §$ u ) 

| 
. | 


MARIANI WINE — 


“VIN MARIANI GIVES TO BODY AND 





THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


BRAIN RENEWED VITALITY, IT IS THE 


SUPREME REMEDY FOR ALL WHO ARE OVERWORKED.”’ 


JULES CLARETIE. 


Write to MARIANI & CoO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 





Fons: 4) Be * 62 W. i6th ST., NEW YORK. 


Lowpon © 2 © Onfe rd St 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





Oratorio, Pestivalis, Concerts, Recitals. 


Leading Agents, or ST. CLOUD HOTEL, NEW YORK 


K ALTENBORN—BEYER-HANE 


String Quartet. 





| Also Solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN or BEYER-HANE. 


Address for terms, Agents, or 


144 WEST 9ist STREET, NEW YORK. 





University School of Music 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Head of rae Department 
GARDNER 5S. LAMSON, A Hes ad of Voca' Depa 
a nN "hnven, fend Violin De 
Send for Calendar and particulars to 


ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 


artment 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, == 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., Addr« 


S. HARTMANN, care of the Mi aL Courter. New Yorl 
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Dr. HENKY G. HANCHETT, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
136 Fifth Ave., New York ; 226 Hancock St., Brooklyn. 


Lessons and Beethoven Readings until the end of July, 1897 


oo = we op) 


DORA VALESCA BECKER, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 


Address: 120 East 89th Street, New 


rr ®-egcad-tc a th & 


York, 


‘ol anrt me *®e-.&-) 


MORIE RUSGATHAL, 


The Great Pianist. 


SEASON OF 1897-98. 





NDER THE DIRE LON 


WOLFSOHN’S Musica BUREAU, 


| 131 East 17th Street, New York. 





and forms the guiding theme of the opera, was 
It made 
Days had done 


two and twenty years before, though it must be acknowl- 


quisite singing of the most accomplished English prima 








Height, for Ram is High in Hebrew. He was the same with 
Moloch and Hercules, The Aegyrtians called him Armais, 
and the Greeks Hermes and Danaus. It is like he was not 
counted a Devil until the Magees founded a better worship 
than that of Mars.” 

But Jer. Collier in his Dictionary (1701) says that Ari- 
manes governs the soul, the motion of that which is in good 
order, by virtue of the superior powers. 

I also learned that the King of Persia, seeing Themis- 
tocles taking refuge under his protection, besought 
Arimanes always to inspire his enemies with such thoughts, 
that they should banish their bravest men, which is a proof 
that the Persians looked upon Arimanes as a divinity that 
delighted on'y in doing evil. And here my head began to 
swim 

* 
x om 

This reminds me that the Demon Rum is known by his 
cloven breath. 

x r ~ 

After such exhaustive research, and after I had listened 
to my favorite Scottish pot-pourri—Glinlivit and soda—I 
took my seat in the beautiful theatre and endured the 
overture to Satanella without a groan or any facial mani- 
festation of displeasure or torment. A gentlemanly usher, 
wearing some domestic decoration, gave me a libretto, 
which I fancy was condensed, for there were many things 
said and done on the stage that I could not find in the 
3aedeker. 

A chorus sings these couplets in honor of Prince Rupert: 

Donor of this lordly féte, 
Liberal of heart and hand; 
Nobly born and truly great, 
Monarchs less than you command ; 
Theirs a sceptre but in part, 
Yours the empire of the heart 
Ever welcomed with a smile, 
Treason ne’er can thee beguile 

Prince Rupert enters, dressed in his best clothes. He 
shows his good nature by thanking the chorus. He is at- 
tended by his tutor, who is supposed to be humorous; he ts 
funny—as light and airy as a storage warehouse. Le/za, 
Rupert's foster-sister, approaches with ‘floral offerings to 
our noble benefactor in token of our gratitude.”” She loves 
Kari, but allows Rupert to kiss her. Enter Stella, a 
princess of ‘‘hot Sicilian blood.” And Sée lla says: ‘‘ Is it 
thus that my affianced husband amuses himself in his 
absence?" Then the swells begin to gamble. Meyerbeer 
did this better in Robert the Devil. Rufert loses every- 
thing except ‘‘a ruinous old castle on the Brockenberg with 
a Gothic library.” 

Rupert in his * 
tise on Demons. He invokes Arzmanes by extending his 
hands toward the East and crying out, ‘‘ Miriam! Manasses! 
Arimanes appears 


last remaining shelter” picks up a Trea- 


Eurothas Thunder and lightning. 
in threatening attitude with Satane//a crouching at his 
feet. Rupert faints. Satanella becomes a page with | 
marginal legs. Rupert orders supper; his first sensible 
action. He sings something about *‘the glorious vintage 
of Champagne.” Satane//a, having examined herself care- 


fully, comes to a wise conclusion, leaves the stage, and re- 
appears in more conventional female dress. 
There's a power whose sway 
Angel souls adore, 
And the lost obey 
Weeping ever more 
\ man behind me says, ‘‘ That’s a pretty tune.” Chorus 
and Satane//a wander from the true pitch 
Sea coast. Pirates with beards waltz and sing. Ste//a 
gives them a purse to abduct the foster-sister who snuggled 
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up to Rupert. Satanella gives the pirates a heavier purse 


to abduct S¢e//a, who screams genteely and says ‘‘ This is 
unexpected!" Satane//a, in Ledza’s bridal dress is to be 
married to Rupert. Bridal procession. A thunderbolt, 
extremely well impersonated, strikes Satane//a, who” sinks 
into the ground amid sulphurous flames.” ‘Then the men 
chase the pirates. 

The infernal regions. Avrimanes, in a disagreeable 
mood, swears to Sa/fane//a ‘‘ Beauteous thou shalt be no 
more.” She sings ‘‘ Hold, hold! [ll not accept this doom!” 
and promises to win Aufer?’s soul in thirty days without 


grace. 

Slave market at Tunis. Painful ballet. 
Lelia, the foster-sister. Satanedl/a tells Rupert that if he 
will sign a scroll with his own blood she will rescue her. 
Rupert uses a dagger for a fountain pen. The V7zzer 
fascinated by Satanella, abandons /e/éa. Men and 
women in the audience yawn or go out. 

The old Tower of Brockenberg. Rufert, rich through 
Satanella’s aid, refuses to pay the bond. Le/sa enters. 
‘*The altar’s decked; why lingers here my love?” Trio 
Meyerbeer did this better in Robert the Devil. Ze//a tries 
to stab herself as a substitute for Rupert. Satanella is 


Vizzer buys 


touched. She accepts a huge rosary, with which she holds 
the demons at bay. ‘‘ Aninvisible chorus of angels is heard, 
during which Satane//ais wafted upward, while Arzm.anes 
and demons are stricken powerless.” 

I don’t know what became of S/e//a. 


+ 
. * 


Now, ‘there’s music to this piece. I remember the Power 
of Love and the Pirates’ Waltz. So far as the rest of the 
music is concerned my mind isa blank. I have a vague 
recollection of a clarinet solo, a septet andatrio. Ballad 
music of a third-rate order! 

I am sorry to say this scene was omitted. Perhaps I 
was asleep. 

SATANELLA.—She is perfectly heartless, as you shall hear fron 

(A hat appears upon the table.) Place th 
your head and you shall hear her betray her feelings to you 

Enter HORTENSIUS with STELLA. The latter affects all the outivard 
semblance of love for RUPERT, tt is betrayed by her mournful 





own lips. See! 


words as well as by her action but the moment that Count | 


RUPERT puss the magic hat on his head all this ts changed and 
she ridicules him for his ready belief in her assumed affection for 
him.) 


As you see Balfe as well as Wagner has his magic hat 
a 
* * 

The performance was not up to the standard of the Cas- 
tle Square. Miss Romer has a sympathetic voice, which 
she does not always use skillfully. There is stuff in her, 
however. At present she is too restrained in action as well 
as song. 

* 
+ * 

I invite your prayerful attention to the following inex- 
pressibly touching poem, which was published in 7?me and 
the Hour, March 6: ° 

To B. J. LANG 
They say there are ministering spirits 
Who come out of God's loving heart 
To show us the wisdom and beauty 


Of action, of thought, and of art 


Now | love to call such our “ teachers 
A name that the ages have blest ; 


And to such cast a wreath of remembrance 


Ere they are called back to their rest 
So here’s to my true music teacher, 
Who lighted a torch in my youth 
3y which I have always had Music 
To gladden each new path of Truth 
BOSTON, 1897 ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 


Miss Gould evidently thinks that Mr. Lang is to be 
‘*called back” soon to his rest. She should take a more 
cheerful view of things. He is still in rude health; and the 
directors of the Handel and Haydn, Cecilia and Apollo 
have no intention of asking for his resignation. 


* 
~ * 


The program of the twentieth Symphony concert (April 
3) was as follows 


Overture to Oberon..........cescsees ... Weber 
Adagio for violoncello, op. 38............. . Bargiel 
Rondo for violoncello, op. #4... Dvorak 


(First time in Boston 
Symphony No. 6, in B minor, Pathétique, op. 74.. I'schaikowsky 
Recitative, Deeper and Deeper Still, andair, Waft Her, Angels, 
. Handel 
. Wagner 


from Jephthah.... 
Overture to Tannhduser.............. 
Mr. Apthorp analyzed the Oberon overture con amore for 
four pages. He calls the attention of the audience to ‘‘ the 
tremendous crash of the full orchestra on the dominant 
chord of A 
thunderbolt has quite as much to do with the effect it pro- 


The unexpected suddenness of this orchestral 


duces as the way 1n which it is scored; but the effect is un- 
questionable. Familiar as the overture is, it is hardly ever 
played anywhere, even to-day, without this chord’s startling 
at least somebody in the audience, and the comic results of 
which this sudden shock has been productive on more than 
one occasion have given rise to manyan anecdote. It is un- 
questionably one of the most tremendous surprises in all 
orchestral music.” 

These program books are educational. You will be 
pleased to learn that in consequence of Mr. Apthorp’s ef- 
forts not a person jumped last night when the crash came; 
not a person shrieked or required the sustaining arm of an 
usher. Analytical program books, then, are not without 
excuse for their existence. 

* * 

Mr. Paur and his men gave a wonderfully effective pet 
formance of Tschaikowsky'’s great work; a performance 
overwhelming, long, long to be remembered 

Biilow appreciated Tschaikowsky when to many he was 
only *‘that Russian.” In 1874, at Milan, the pianist con 


ductor praised the originality and flow of melody in the 


Romeo and Juliet fantaisie. In 1878, at London, he pro 


| claimed Tschaikowsky to be an ‘‘ Echter 7 onpoet, sit 
venia verbo.” And he explained a tone-poetjas first of all a 

| romantic, who when he develops himself to genius become 

} also a classic 

| * 

| *” * 

' 

Mr. Ben Davies declaimed the recitative of Handel wit 

breadth, intelligence and passion He sang the air with 


taste; but certain tones were veiled, and at times there was 


an exhibition of effort. 





Mr. Schulz played with unusual beauty of tone and genu 


ine feeling. The rondo by Dvorak is not without the 


Dvordkian-Congo-Krehbilian 


ouch that is a sorry substi- 
tute for the romantic Bohemianism of his earlier works 
It is a pleasing piece, however, and its rhythmic changes 
and capricious spirit were caught effectively by Mr. Schulz 


Puitie HA 


a 


Boston Music Notes. 
APRIL 3, 18% 
Now that spring and warm weather are beginning to 
arrive the teachers and musicians of the city are looking 
forward to the time when they can throw off their cares and 
enjoy a period of real rest. Many of them have already 
made plans for the summer. Mr. H. Carleton Slack expects 
to find both rest and recreation frofm a very busy season in 


a bicycle trip which he is planning to take through France¢ 





J. J. RACER, | 


BARITONE. 
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and Switzerland. Part of his time abroad wil! be spent 
with his friends and maestro, Sbriglia, in Paris 

Mrs. Marsh is to have a pupils’ recital at the music 
room of the Chickering factory this afternoon. This is 
the third recital of her pupils that Mrs. Marsh has had this 
winter, but the first one outside of a private house. Five 
of her most advanced pupils will play this afternoon, with 
Miss Anna Miller Wood assisting. Later Mrs. Marsh ex- 
pects to bring out her pupil Miss Hopper at a recital 

Miss Grace Chase, who made such a decided success in 
the operetta The Siceping Queen recently, is a pupil of 
Mme. Gertrude Franklin. Miss Chase has voice, beauty, 
youth and temperament, but will not adopt singing asa 
profession. She will probably be heard, however, in a 
number of social affairs next season, as dyring the present 
one. 

Miss Gertrude Miller, also a pupil of Madame Franklin, 
made a great success at Mrs. Oliver Ditson’s on Friday of 
last week, as well as at the last of Miss Marianna Guild’s 
concerts, which was given at the Tuileries on Monday 
Miss Miller will give a concert on April 20 under the patron- 
age of some of the most prominent of Boston society, the 
family of the Governor, Roger Wolcott, being among the 
subscribers 

Mr. Flather, violin maker and repairer, has recently 


shown at the New England Conservatory of Music three 





new devices for t 1ing, all of them calculated to lessen 
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promising voices this year, which they hope to have heard Fairbanks, baritone; Mr. S. W. Loomis, bass; Mr. Franz 
publicly next season Reissmann, oryganis 

Mr Philip Hale was the organist and Miss Gertrude 
Miller the assisting vocalist at the free recital Tuesday | Association Hall in aid of Miss Burnap’s Free Home fe 
evening at the Eliot Square Church, opposite Norfolk | Aged Women. Among the artists engaged are Mrs. Ather- 
House, Roxbury ton Loring, Mrs. Flora E. Potter. Miss Geraldine Farrar 


A violin recital was given in Needham Town Hall | Helen and Alice Apollonio, Wilhelm Heinrich and J. B 


On Tuesday evening, April 13, a concert will be given a 


Wednesday evening by Mr. Frank Willgoose, organist of | Atwood 
Christ Ch 


from the works of Sauret, Wieniawski, Raff, Marie and 


rch, Needham. Mr. Willgoose rendered solos 





Sigmund S. Beel.—Mr. Sigmund S. Beel, the San Fran 
ps . : isco violinist and one of the leading musicians of the 
rhirlwall, the allegro from concerto No. 9 of De Bériot ’ _— sad a ow — ee 

: , Pacific Coast, left for Europe on the Lucania on Saturday 

|}and a tarentelle by Sebastian Woodward. He was as a 
| , : He goes to London and Paris, and will remain abse 
sisted by J. Hallett Gilberte, tenor and composer, who 


, about a year 
sang several airs, two of them being his own compositiot 






































teacher's work. First, a note teaching device the size of a 
large envelope so that anyone able to read the first seven 
letters can teach themselves in a very short time Second, 
a blackboard, of ich at will master or pupil can cause to 
appear any major scale with signature complete | change 
them as quietly as he moves a knob—no chalk being re 

quired. Thi: , SIC OT 
piano desk Ww ts relative 
minor both as fast as the 
hinger can tr ile to an 

other This ave mucn 
trouble to ev j C es are all 
very simple and inexpensive 

Mile. Alice Verlet came over on Thursday to sing at the 
concert of the Apollo Club in the evening Everyone was 
charmed alike with the singit tractive perso ty 
of the young lady, who made for herself many warm! nds 
during her ver Tt sta It yp it she will be 
heard again soon in thi y. The Apollo being a private 
club press notice are not in orde! 

The White-Smith M Publishing Compa us t 
sent out a little ci ilar about Robert Coverley’s comp 
tions. It has been claimed that Mr. Coverley was one of 
our American composer yut by the little sketch of him on 
the first page of ti sma ifle t wo that he 
vas born in Port of Sco Portuguese parents, and re 
ceived his musica itio 1 Lo n Pe ss he is an 

ican b adopt I \t it his enjoys great 
popularity and the thema tol Ss mgs 1s ar te Ss 
ng one 

The recitals given by the ils of M Gert e Capen 
have been a pronounced from beg g to end 
The final one ist T lay evening, Ap l Hollande 
Hall, was a fitting climax to the winter's serie 

Mrs. R ird Blackmore, J vegins he ea engage 
ment with the Kirk Street ( ! Lowe on Sunday 
April 4, unde ‘ pleasant tance I n 
the ch the oming yea expected to be i grea tea 
ture of Lowell life, and Mrs. Blackmore has been receives 
with the greatest cordiality by both church and peopl 
Although Mrs. Blackmore has not had any regular ircl 
position the past year, the fact remains that she has sung 
every Sunday since last September substituting for sick 
opranos, and often had more offers than she could accept 
At special musical services she has done a lot of solo work 
and her winter has been a busy one At the recent recital 
of the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Blackmore the rooms were | 
filled to overflowing with an appreciative a idience The 

tt 


rogram was so well arranged that when it was over every- 
& 


been longer, the greatest compliment 


one wished it had g | 


possible Several well-known musicians who were present 
expressed themselves with unmistakable sincerity as 
pleased at hearing pupils do such delightful work. Mr 
and Mrs. Blackmore divide their work capitally, and it is 


all done in an intelligent manner. They have had some 




















Mrs. Edith Lyman accompanied on the piano Great Conservatory.—There is a scheme on foot for 
F . ‘ epee +} tablicl “nt it . rancisco of rreat “rvator\ 
An audience which taxed Sleeper Hall to its utmost | “© &™#¥!is! ment in San Francisco of a great conservatory 
_ . . oO WISIc to he setahliched of +} hect “err > nod 
| capacity gathered Tuesday evening in the New England - music, t Cole hed on the best European mode 
| Conservatory to hear the first concert of the season by the J Large capital is back of t may be mace a cepa 
orchestral class, assisted by Miss M. Edwards, soprano, ment of the University of Cz nia 
| and Mr. Henry T. Wade, organist Kate Perey Douglas’ Third American Recital. 
The program consisted of the following numbers For this recital, which occurs in Mendelssohn Glee Clul 
c we eee —— ‘ —_ Hall on the 23d of this month, Miss Douglas has selected 
t B fla , : g 
Andante fron rto for lin Goldmark | songs by the following composers: Hawley, Hadley, Ries 
Mr. Frank Willg berg. Sawyer, Mary K. Wood, Coombs, Marzo, Camp 
Songs | ? 
Who Is S a | Claassen, Klein, Chadwick, De Kove 
Hedge Rose Rozens (of Cleveland), Vogrich Veidl 
sing, Smile, Slumber, serenade Gounod | C. Carl, the organist, will assist 
Miss Edw . 
p " M crowded to the doors 
luc string ‘ vith t s ssent 
Mr. George Bentor Maud Powell Ladies’ Trio.—Only a few days ago Miss 
A nD r ; W Aw Powell made arrangements for a new organization, the 
Ma \ I ; , : . 1 
i Maud Powell Ladies’ Trio, in which she the vio 
s ' 
Gyr : roche nd Gute | lin, Miss Lotta Mills the piano, and Miss Leontine Gaert 
I ng ‘ I j t 
The 1 - ner the violoncello. Although there uve been a number 
Tle yertor ai c wa ' ft t t I Ost it i , yy * c 
I ‘ ; . 
) dies t forme this city « r the past vear, this 
given by the conservatory orchestra, whi consists of - : 
. | is unquestionably the strongest and most artistic. All three 
about torty pe ‘ ers, ana € SOLOS We exce ntiyv ¢ r } : 
I these isy V ng won a } \ Hi strio and 
Miss Anna Muri« LD ip a¢ ere it teresting iecture : < ; 
ire wl ng to Nave ¢ t ti roduce the 1EC 
ol e Character of Beethoven 1 Hote Brunswick I . a . 
, . : essary nsemDie« nis! 
day evening. As an introduction she played the composers ; 
Appassionata Sonata, Verlet.—T h« popular young prima donna Mlle Alice 

The following ladies will act as patronesses for the Can Verlet, in conjunction with Miss Irma Nordkyn, pianist 
bridge and Boston performances of Foo Gold: Mrs. Roger | #2¢ Robert Thrane, ‘cellist, gave very successful concerts 

' > + ‘ | j ; r Int ry eit n 
Wolcott, Mrs. H. L. Higginson, Mrs. Barrett Wendell n Texas last week We quote a very laudatory criticism 
M1 Albert Pope, Mrs. Norman H. White, Mrs. R ard | Of their reception in Galveston 
H. Dana, Mrs. Francis B. Gilman, Mrs. LeBaron R ‘ 
Briggs Mrs. William J Rolfe Mrs Leorg¢ H Palmer sisted by Mile. A e Verlet, s rat f the Opéra ( e, Par 
Mrs. Walter I Badger Mrs. John K. Paine and Mrs. W Miss Irma Nordkyn, pianist, ar Mr. R rt Thrane st It 
iam A. Bancroft ery seldom that there a ‘ empty seats t artet cor 

The Stabat Mater of Rossini will be given on Palm Sun- | SCT: @BC t@St pight was ne a pate Bs 
: > was teste ‘ y. Theau e was as w 
day evening at St. Peter's ( I Meeting House Hi =e . . , , ” 

Y » ; ce 4 wa Scr i r Ss appre a t t ere is t 
inder the direction of Mr. Charles McLauyhlin, the organ i t that the performers were redt their best. Especially 
ist of the church. The f choir of fifty voices and the fol was tl ase Ml erle 5 sught ympathy 
lowing quartet will render this work for the first time in | "~~ ' es : . ; so. | 
several years at St. Peter's M ]. J. Herrick, soprano “n ced ¢ . , ie ie on . it « oa weet. we 
Mrs. T. H. Keenan, contralto; Mr. J], B. Donovan, tenor trained and t ghly pleasing ard e, ar e audience wa 
Sig. A. de Andria, bass kt ecog t fact. She 1 light. flex ar very hig 

Portions of Bach's Passion M St. Joh 4 be given | “’r"* : ; a A = om 

: S$ rR r ( ( ‘ Rie 
inder the leade n of Mr H. G. Tucke ym the evening ) t Sha 7S ‘ D ah. was 
of Good Friday Ap 16 the Sec« Ch 1, Copley ea y I 4 splay " s sweet 
square sas M s i Her \ t $ 

x 5 ‘ I 4 atic 4 ae 4 

[The Handel and Haydn Society w give Me 1€iSso § - was ete S ¥ f 
overture to st l, J 4 D Parke s Red ption, ar i e Fre Si M 
Horatio W. Parker's Hora Novissima in Music Hall on the Avient des Ailes 
evening of Easter Sunday, « l The soloists will be Miss Nordl seta store & nias one a 

2M a ta I 4 gha 4 f s 
Miss Ella Russell, soprano Ste | i gee “ S aus 
alto; Mr. George J. Parker ass. | as he © well-know beautiful Appassionata 
Players from the Bosto Isidk Sonata Le ‘ I g a t — . onaiinane 
Schr p prit pa w assist j tie Zz was pence 
2 t ' | ea H a fir a 

Mendelssohn's | ih will be ¢ it the regular s © | sola: 1 : ' 5 g s ! 
ths Vint: Caates Chae, Cs ota» | caababonehiataetmenememanen a bys 
morrow Sunday) eve ng M wi | a vant y ea c ea assics H 

the réle of the prophet, and the W 2 ee ¥ 
; : 7 a . ng a Su Ww . i t « i 
be taken by well-known singers 1 bewar a = on . 

Last Tuesday evening a musical program was offered to exertior 
the friends of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Metcalf at their home in Mr. Thrane is a g man, being t : va 
West Newton artists were Miss Elsie Lincoln, so- | , sprees septlloniee-4 ee eee ee . 
prano; Mr. Leo Schultz, 'cello; Mr. Max Zach, accompan- | the fact that owing to an ae § $i. a ; 

fé ‘ g un accide : ‘ e was playing 
ist, and Mr. Charles Albion Clark, organist | on a borrowed one, inferior t is ow H rases we nd playe 

The First Universalist Society, in Roxbury, begins the | With 4 charming ythmic style. ie was heart ipplauded, a 
first Sunday in April with anew choir: Miss Alice Bailey, | ~~". xi : 7 - ie 

) eau oenee onda j 
soprano; Miss Edith L. Poole, contralto; Mr. Walter E. | selections, wh teak, eine tasanaiar ins ikaniiahae, 
Paine, tenor; Mr. William Jones, second tenor; Mr. F. C. | the violinis.—-7he Galveston Daily Ne March ‘ 
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Powell String Quartet : 


MAUD POWELL, Ist Violin. 
HERMAN KUHN, 2d Violin. 
FREDERICK SCHAEFER, Viola. 
FELIX BOUCHER, Violoncello. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash avenue, April 3, 1897 ‘ 


~HE mayoralty, Moody and Miss Anna Held 
have excluded music to any great degree this week. 
The first named has attracted public attention and been 


the most absorbing topic, with the revivalist and the 
realist a good second and third. Had excitement over 
these estimable causes been less doubtless some attention 
would have been given to two performances announced for 
the near future. I refer to the appearance of three and 
one-half year old Milada Cerny, who gives two piano re- 
citals next week, and the public appearance of forty ladies 
and gentlemen of the wealthy class who are to display their 
graceful forms in a Mozart minuet, which they will dance 
at the Auditorium in the sacred cause of charity—z. e., for 
the benefit of the Chicago Orchestra, which is under the di- 
rection of Theodore Thomas. 


* e+ & 


If ever there were a case requiring immediate interfer- 
ence on the part of the Humane Society for the protection 
of children surely the projected appearance of Milada 
Cerny is that one. Every mother’s heart must rebel against 
the iniquity of allowing this infant to be dragged before 
the public gaze to give two-piano recitals, and every woman 
who knows aught of childhood should enter a protest and 
petition, if need be, for some steps to be taken to prevent 
such an outrage. I heard this little child about four months 
ago in the Bauer piano warerooms, and [ then told her 
father that it was nothing less than shameful to force her 
to play the piano. It was self-evident that she had been 
taught, and not only taught, but worried into practicing. 
She was playing asmall Bach air (if memory serves cor- 
rectly) and of course struck several wrong notes, which had 
the effect of making Mr. Cerny impatient, and he spoke 
almost roughly to the child. That she is gifted musically 
is undoubted, but what she accomplishes is the result of 
tuition and practice, and I should say severe practice. She 
appeared then to have her eyes affected and to be a very 
delicate little baby, requiring the tenderest of care. I hear 
now that she is almost blind, that she cannot eat nor sleep 
and talks incessantly of the piano. Her father has taken 
her from school to school and from musician to musician, 
before whom she has been inhumanely made to give her 
poor grotesque little exhibition of striking a few notes ; for 
music it is not. There is no music about it. - What can be 
the value or benefit to be derived from witnessing or listen- 
ing to this tiny creature’s puny attempts. It is rank sensa- 
tionalism, and those people who attend are as morally cul- 
pable as the parents who are endeavoring to raise money 
from these so-called recitals, and who are positively de- 
serving of criminal indictment. Among others to whom 
Milada Cerny was taken were W. H. Sherwood and Lego- 
pold Godowsky, and both these artists advised the father to 
withdraw her immediately from the piano. To their aston- 
ishment, it has been stated that they pronounced her touch 
perfect and her playing that of a matured artist. 

Mr. Sherwood most indignantly and emphatically dis- 
claims any such expression of opinion, and says that the 
publication of such a statement is a willful perversion. He 
told me that he considered the child exceedingly musical, 
but in his opinion’she was being driven insane. Most peo- 
ple knowing anything of the conditions will concur in this 
opinion, and strong measures should be immediately exer- 
cised to prevent the contemplated outrageous spectacle of 
this three and a half years old baby giving two piano re- 
citals. Only disgust and contempt can be excited for the 
- originators of the scheme, who are so entirely oblivious of 
parental duties as to be absolutely careless of the means 
employed so long as they result in the filling of their 
pockets. 

* ke he * 

To the surprise of probably everyone not participating 
in the scheme it was announced in the 7rzbune of last Sun- 
day that forty ladies and gentlemen of that particular strata 
of humanity known as ‘society’ would dance at the 
Auditorium for charity. Later on it developed that the 
particular object most deserving of pity and most in need 
of relief was the Chicago Orchestra, our own dignified 


orchestra, which has as its leader the omnipotent Theodore | 
Thomas. Itis not stated of what the men who comprise | 
| Also open for engagements as Director of Vocal Societies | 


the organization of which Chicago has been until the last 
year so very proud are in need. Whether it be clothing or 
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need the last two badly) is not known, but the fact remains 
that it is announced that several freakish people who con- 
stitute themselves here as the arbiters of fashion have de- 
cided to utilize their limbs and show their limberness in 
the graceful measures of the stately minuet under the 
efficient guidance of a well-trained dancing master. At 
this entertainment, for which many dollars will probably be 
charged, Theodore Thomas and his orchestra will assist 
and will play for the dancers. 

However, there is the charm of novelty, and we may ex- 
pect to hear the august Mr. Thomas directing the dancers 
with some sort of formula like ‘‘ Ladies, now advance to the 
left; gentlemen, to the right; curtsey, join hands,” &c. 

There can be no more ignominious or undignified proceed- 
ing than the present contemplated benetit entertainment; 
it destroys absolutely every basis of respect, every tradition 
with which the orchestra is associated, and should have been 
vetoed when at the first inception of the scheme. Theodore 
Thomas is showing a lamentable weakness in countenancing 
any such performance, and as for the managerial authori- 
ties they will be the laughing stock of the entire musical 
community. If the so-called benefit is for the trustees of 
the orchestra, who do not care about supplying the deficit, 
why not say so definitely? And if this is the real cause, then 
they are blameworthy in having undertaken what they do 
not intend to carry to a satisfactory conclusion. Suppose a 
moderate sum of money could be realized, the sixty-three 
members of the orchestra would individually receive a not 
very appreciable amount, and would certainly obtain over- 
whelmingly more ignominy. 

One thing is certain; had Max Bendix been associated 
with the orchestra he would never have permitted the or- 
ganization of which he was so important a figure to be 
lowered and debased tothe extent of having charity thrust 
upon it, and it is intolerable that the proper authorities did 
not find it convenient not only to refuse outside help, but 
if such help were needed.to open their purses and supply it. 
The whole affair is ignoble and unsavory. Have the men 
not been paid their salaries? If so, what is the need of 
charity ? 
*e# et & 

Speaking to several musicians upon the failure of the 
opera in Chicago, it was splendidly gratifying to note the 
hearty indorsement given Tur Musicat Courter for the 
stand it made against the invasion of the foreign artist 

Frederic Grant Gleason was most enthusiastic about the 
great work THe Musicat Courter had undertaken, and 
was exceedingly congratulatory in his remarks upon the 
success it had obtained. 

William H. Sherwood spoke of THe Musica, Courter as 
the greatest musical paper in the world, saying it had 
worked nobly in the cause of the American artist, and that 
it had killed the foreign element, and was giving a glorious 
chance for the younger American artists to be heard. 

Herman L Walker, also a very talented member of the 
Chicago Conservatory, said that the great fight Tue Musi- 
caL Courter had made practically single handed against 
the foreign artists must appeal to every home musician, 
and that the good effects were certain to be felt before 
many months had passed. He expressed the opinion that 
Tue Musicar Courter had shown indomitable courage, and 
in speaking plainly about the intolerable monopoly which 
the foreigners had obtained and which left the American 
singer no chance, he said: ‘‘If a singer wishes to be 
heard, he must sing gratis; the time and money expended 
count for nothing, and I hope THe Musicat Courter will 
wage war to the bitter end.” 

Mr. Walker is an artist and musician of sterling merit, 
and his judgment and opinion on such a subject must carry 


weight. 


It is mooted that W. H. Sherwood will give two recitals 
after Easter. There can be no doubt that such would be 
extremely popular, and that it is about time Mr. Sherwood 
played in Chicago again. He has not allowed himself to 
deteriorate, and is at the present time in splendid trim. It 
seems to me a disgrace that petty differences should have 
prevented Sherwood from being heard with the orchestra. 
He has lived here eight years, and from purely personal 
motives has only been engaged to play with the orchestra 
upon one occasion. We have many times had soloists at 
the orchestral concerts that could not begin to compare 





| comestibles, instruments or instruction (some of them do | with Mr. Sherwood for artistic qualities or for sound musi- 


cianship, leaving aside the matter of individuality. 

Thomas Taylor Drill, baritone of the Central Church, was 
responsible for a remarkable occurrence last Sunday even- 
ing. This was nothing less than a round of applause (dur- 
ing the service) after his pupil, Olivia Kruse, had sung 
Angels Ever Bright and Fair. Miss Kruse is a remarkably 
talented girl, only fourteen years old, and is the happy 
possessor of a most beautiful voice; moreover, she is highly 
intelligent and sings like a true little artist. She is abso- 
lutely natural and childlike, and sings because she must; 
but Mr. Drill has taught her, and taught her well, without 
in any way forcing or overtaxing her strength or capability. 
I had the pleasure also of hearing Mrs. Hull, another of his 
pupils, having a splendid, large range of voice, with round, 
full tone, and who seems very talented 

The first recital which was given by the Misses Mabel 
Goodwin and Jessie Hoagland was thoroughly enjoyed 
by a fine audience. Miss Goodwin possesses a strong, re- 
sonant, dramatic soprano voice of sympathetic quality, and 
sings with taste and intelligence. Miss Hoagland is a young 
player of remarkable talent, and is doing considerable con- 
cert work this season 

The second of the series of afternoon recitals by ad- 
vanced pupilsof the American Conservatory will take place 
on Wednesday afternoon, April 7, in Kimball Hall. Misses 
Julia and Lulu Caldwell will jointly present the program, 
which is a very attractive one. These young ladies, pupils 
of Mr. J. J. Hattstaedt and Mr. Karleton Hackett, are 
gifted and enjoy a very large social acquaintance. The 
following is the program 


Andante con Variazioni in F minor Haydn 





Airly Beacon 
garcarolle, inG minor . Rubinste 
Murmuring phyr 
My Mother Bids Me 








Violets 
Who Is Sylvia ? 
Danse des Enfants Van \ 
Pileuse, op. 2, No. ! Stojowsk 
If I Were Gardiner Chaminade 
Irish Lullaby Needham 
A Nigl n Harris 
Hexentanz MacDowe 
Helen Page Smith, accompanist 
Mr. Oscar Franklyn Comstock, of Brooklyn, is evidently 





a very talented, capable musi 


He 


uncommonly well, 


much versat 


clan ot 





not only can play the organ 
but can sing very far above the average artist. I hear very 
many complimentary remarks about his performance, and 
was sorry that I was unable to attend his concert on Wednes- 


ig had issued 





day evening, for which Mr. Emil Liebl 
invitations. The program was varied and enticing, and in 
cluded compositions by Chopin, Schubert, Grieg, Tosti, 
Scarlatti-Tausig, Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Raff, Liebling, 
&c. It is probable that Mr. Comstock will be heard once 
again in Chicago 

Mme. Ragna Linné, the splendid dramatic soprano, who 
is so great a favorite, sings to-night in Dacorah, la., and 
on Wednesday in Aurora. I should like to hear her in 
Chicago more frequently; there is no one here at present 
who can compare in any way with her 


Already many of our musicians are preparing to leave for 


i 
Europe 

Mme. Oolaita Zimmerman sails for Europe May 8 

Mrs. Serena Swabacker returns to Marchesi the last 
week of May 

Miss Edith Baxter, a pupil of Mrs. Regina Watson, gave 
an interesting piano recital to-day. The following program 
was performed 
Canto d’Amore 


Alla Mazurka 


Allessandro Longo 


La Fileuse Sigismund Stojowski 
Sonata, op. 10, No 1 Beethoven 
Vivace. ‘ aed 
Novelette ates 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 1 ) 
Valse. op. 65, No. 3 Chopin 
Fantaisie Impromptu, op. 66 ) 
Gavotte Humoresque ) 

A ; 


Valse lente Eduard Schtitt 
Mazourka 
She has a good touch and plays with considerable intelli- 


gence. Two newcomers from Germany whose names I did 


not learn were also heard to excellent advantage. 
FLORENCE FRENCH 





GCODOWSKY - 








Frank G. Dossert, Mus. Doc. 


Conductor of the . 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY. 





ee @¢ 8 
Mr. DOSSERT makes a specialty of Voice Culture and 
Coaching at his 
STUDIO, Room 1205, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





or Clubs in New York and vicinity. | 


. . » LAST SEASON IN AMERICA 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 
Care Chicago Conservatory, Chicago. 


FFRANGCON—DAVIES, 


ENGLISH BARITONE. 


In America till end of May, 1897. 





WOLFSOHN’S BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., March 30, 1897 


~ yen my last letter to you we have had two 
Symphony concerts, a Liedertafel concert and one or 

two smaller musical affairs. The seventh of our Symphony 

concerts was given, as usual, in Music Hall, under Mr. John 

Lund's direction, March 4. Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies was the 

soloist. The program read 

Goldmark 


Sullivan 


Symphony, Rustic Wedding 
rhe Soldier's Soliloquy, from Ivanhoe 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies 
Theme, variations and polunaise, from Suite No. 2 I'schaikowsky 
Entr'acte from Charlotte Corday ° : senoit 
The Two Grenadiers Schumann 
(Orchestration by Frank Van der Stucken.) 
Mr. Davies 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, from Die Gétterddmmerung Wagner 
As this concert occurred on Inauguration Day, Mr. Lund 
5s ? 
recognized the day by opening the program with the Star- 
Spangled Banner This greatly pleased the large au- 
dience. 

Goldmark’'s symphony was particularly well played. The 
strings and woodwinds in this deserved special praise. It 
was the most enjoyable number of the evening. Mr. Hart- 
fuer played an obligato (violin) solo in the Tschaikowsky 
number, and he has rarely played so admirably 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies made a very favorable impression 

Mr. Ff gcon-Davies mad y f t 
His fine voice, artistic delivery and finished singing could 


not fail to impress and please all who heard him. 


March 11 the Symphony Orchestra gave a concert for the | 


benefit of the poor. The concert was tendered by the men 
of the orchestra to Mr. F. C. M. Lantz, the promoter of our 
Syn 


iphony concerts. While declining the benefit for him- 


self, Mr. Lantz, with a generosity whichis one of his char- 


acteristics, suggested giving the concert and turning the 
proceeds over to the mayor for the benefit, as I said, of the 


poor. The program was made up of requested numbers 





So here is a sample of Buffalo's musical taste in orchestral 


music 
Prelude oral and fugue Bach-Abert 
Overture, Fingal’s Cave Mendelssohr 
Andante n Max Bruch 
Mr. Josef K. Hartfuer 
arian Rhapsody, No. 2 . Liszt 


'schaikowsky 


Van Westerhout 


v om Mozartiana 
Ronde d'Amour 








In the Garden Lund 
Lend Me Thine Aid, from the Queen of Sheba G d 
Mr. Fred I ott 
Rienzi Wagner 


The eighth and last of our Symphony concerts was given 
on March 18. Mr. Lund had prepared and announced a 
Wagner program. The soloist engaged was Mr. David Bis- 
pham. He was tosing selections from Wagner, and so pre- 


» the unity of the program. He disappointed us some- 





what by not coming. A couple of days before the concert he 


sent word of his inability to fill his engagement, because of 


mirable reading and finished performance of every num- 
ber. And certainly the very large audiences present were 
disposed to be pleased, and accordingly showed pleasure by 
‘*long and loud” applause. The Tannhiiuser overture was 
one of the very best efforts the orchestra has ever made 
Many wanted to hear it repeated. The Entr’acte from 
Lohengrin was redemanded. 

Victor Herbert repeated his usual proceeding in Buffalo 
of winning all hearts. To say that he commands the ad- 
} 


nas 


miration of our most musical is simply to repeat what 
been said here dozens of times. No praise seems too ex- 
aggerated for him, aud he is withal such a genial, compan 
ionable fellow-musician. He played with the orchestra 
throughout both the afternoon and evening concerts. Miss 
Marie F. McConnell played the piano accompaniments for 
Mr. Herbert. 

I have never heard so much regret expressed as this 
year at the termination of the orchestra season. There 
has been very decided approbation among the subscribers 
of the work accomplished, and now that the series has been 
concluded there is a general feeling of lonesomeness 

The Liedertafel, Mr. Louis Adolf Coerne conductor, gave 
the second of this season's concerts Monday evening, Febru 


ary 15, in German-American Hall. Miss Sarah Tilden, 
soprano, was the soloist. The program included 


Alt Heidelberg...... oe - Rheinberger 


Abend.... Schwalm 


Elsa’s Dream, from Lohengrin 





Miss Tilden 
| Stroraerlied Hoepfner 
| Schlummerlied , : Hoffm: 
| Minnelied.... Adam de la Hall 
Der Landsknecht (Lied aus dem 16 hunder 








Barcarolle ° Orth 
The Brook Sings. a ) - 
: , Henschel 

When All the World Was Young.. | 
Serenade, No. 2 F Gotze 
Die Rache der Grauen Attenhofer 


It was the most concise and best arranged program I 
have ever heard the Liedertafel given. The singers were 
in good form. They attempted nothing beyond their 
ability and the results were commendable. Miss Sarah 
Tilden, as soloist, won many compliments for her effective 
singing and attractive stage presence 

Archie Crawford, the English singer, was here for a few 


| 
| 1 , ia hl . 
days. He gave two of his song recitals in Twentieth Cen- 





tury Hall, before an audience more conspicuous for its com- 
| placency in enjoying the program than for its size. Mr 
Crawford sang the same songs that he presented here last 
spring, with a very few exceptions 

| ‘It's an ill wind" &c., so when Mr. Davies disappointed 

| Mr. C. F. Bingham for a musicale, Mr. Crawford, being in 

| the city, filled the engagement 

Mrs. Blaauw, Mrs. Scott and Mr. Fricke gave the fourth 

| of their chamber music concerts in Twentieth Century 

| Hall March 9. Miss Elizabeth Hoffman was the solo 
soprano, and from all] accounts she carried off the honors of 

| the evening. I was unable to hear the concert, however 

| The Buffalo String Quartet (Messrs. Schenk, Malms, 

Davidson and Mahr) gave the fourth in the series of cham 


y Hall 


The numbers 





| ~ pa . 
| ber music concerts March 25, in Twentieth Cent 
Mrs. Gardner and Miss Howard assisted 
presented were 


Quartet for piano, violin ola and ‘cello Mozart 
Miss Howard, Messrs. Schenk, Davidson and Mahr 
Cycle of eight songs Scl ann 
Mrs. Gardner 
Quartet Mendelssohr 


; 


Messrs. Schenk, Malms, Davidson and Mahr 


The playing of the strings was neither better nor worse 





his manager, &« Fortunately his failure to appear had no 





effect on the success of the concert Mr. Victor Herbert, a | 
man of versatile gifts, was secured as soloist, and we were 
all happy, although we could not have a complete Wagner | 


evening 

However, the numbers read 
Overture, Tannhduser Wagner 
Fantaisie Caracteristique, for ‘cello and orchestra Servais 


Mr. Victor Herbert | 


Prelude 

Cathedral Scene . | 
, Loheng 1 Wagner 

Bridal Chorus 

Entr’acte 

Isolde’s Death, Tristan and Is ‘ Wagner 

Melodie Rubinstein-Popper 


serceuse Godard 


Scherzo Van Goens 
Mr. Herbert 
Wotan’'s Farewell and Magic Fire Charm.., 
Ride of the Valkyries.............c0.ceeeees f Die Walktire...Wagner 
At the close of this program repeated cries from the au- 
dience of Lund! Lautz! brought these two men to the 
footlights, where they received salvos of applause. This 
closing concert of the season was an excellent one. Even 
the most captious could hardly find fault with the ad- 





. “ay ; 
& ods re 7 Frcolncste.. 
AMERICAN BASSO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 


; than at the preceding concerts 


It pleased the audience, 
which is one important result. Mrs. Gardner's voice is 
very pretty, flute-like and effective. It is more adapted for 
coloratura work, however, than for Schumann's songs 
Miss Minnie Gaylord’s many friends here are congratu- 


lating her on her success in having secured the engas 





ment of soprano at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. While 
her friends regret her leaving Buffalo, it is a pleasure for 


thern to know she is succeeding elsewhere OBSERVER 


Where to Stay in Paris. 


MapaMe Ta.Guen, 8 CLEMENT Marot 
Mg reagpinens of the difficulty of finding comfort 
able modern places in which to stay while in Paris, 
it is a pleasure to suggest the above, which is not only a 
| veritable home, but remains so the year round 


f 


Madame Talguen is one of those rare aves who know 


how to keep a house up in perfect shape without any ap- 
parent effort 


gressive school, she has a sound, practical head, a big heart 


Thoroughly French, of the wide awake, pro- 


and a passion for making and keeping people comfortablk 


She is in no sense one of thos« ‘reduced people ”" who take 
persons into their houses under protest and make their 


lives miserable while they stay. Social and practical, with 
refined tastes, neat, trim and gay, she loves a fresh cur 
tain, a clean carpet, a flower and laughter; and with it all 
has everything done for the people who make their home in 
ll t t} 


her house She keeps excellent servants, buys the best 





quality of everything, is honest as the daylight and gen- 
erousness itself 


The house is in the centre of a clean, broad street, with 
plenty of light and air, within fifteen minutes’ walk or ten 
minutes’ ride of either the Madeleine, Trocadero or Champs 
Elysées, and at the head of the beautiful Avenue Mon- 


tailgne There are five "bus lines at command, of which 


three are heads of lines on the Place l'Alma, not two min- 





utes distant. There are bath and elevator in the house, 
and a post office is at the first corner. For people coming 
to Paris during the summer the location is most de- 
sirable, being central For the Exposition it will be inval- 


uable, being within walking distance of the grounds, while 


in one of the most desirable quarters of the city. There is 
nothing excessive about terms, as madame has excellent 
common sense 

Among those who can testify with all their hearts to the 
unusual qualities of this stopping place in Paris are Mrs. 
Louise Gérard Thiers, of New York; Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Edwards, of Boston; Mr. Howard Jaffray, of Brooklyn; 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith and family, of New York (director of 
Mutual Life); Mr. Rockwood, professor of mathematics at 
Princeton, and his family; Mr. and Mrs. Dennis, of Roches- 
ter Miss May Curtin and Miss McAfferty, of Boston, 


Fannie Edgar Thomas And from Eng 


and mysel 
land Madame Heilmann and family, from Manchester 
Miss Lawton and nieces, from Manchester; the Gallo- 
ways, of the same city; Colonel Bridgeford and family, 
relatives of the aide-de-camp to the Prince of Wales; Lord 
and Lady Temple and family, and the Misses Bucknall, of 


London, whose father and mother bring them over and 


leave them in the house, as with friends or relatives, for as 
long as they 





Chapman Maine Festival.—So much interest is mani 


fested in this event that we h h give details, as formu 


lated to date 


The. time is set for the month of October, 1897, 

The festival will continue for three evenings, with two 
matinées. The program has been partially arranged as 
follows 

The f night is expected to be Nordica night, when 





will be rendered some of the highest types of classical 


The Messiah, and Stabat 





music; choru 





Mater. The second evening will be devoted to operatic 
music—chorus effects, w the solo parts by great artists; 
an anvil chorus will be luded in this concert, and selec- 





the sextet 





tions from Lohe nj scene from Lucia 
The concert of the third night will be devoted to lighter 
airs, and the national hymns of many 

















music, popu 
countries. The first matinée, to quote from Mr. Chapman, 
‘‘ will be devoted exclusively to Maine musicians and com 
posers. I want to produce the works of Marston, of Port- 


land; Mr. Hanscom, of Auburn, whose music I have used 
very often in church and in chorus work; Kate Vannah’'s 
music, Harvey S. Murray's, some of my own, for 1am a 
Maine man, and I want some of our Maine performers in 
instrumental music.” At the second matinée will be pro 
duced works of American composers, and a short address 
upon History of Music in America is expected. It is pos- 
sible that a chorus of school cuildren will be one of the 








features at this mat 








The Great KNEISEL (U ARTET, 


Transcontinental Tour, September and October, 1897. 





MANAGEMENT :-—=_— 


K. E. JOHNSTON 


& CO., Belvedere House, New York. 


Parties wishing dates should write above at once, as number of Concerts is limited. 
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A Rehearsal of the O’Brian Society. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 28, 1897. 

ee Se ee 

what he wrote about that person (person is the only 
word that adequately describes him) Sankey and those 
other heaven defying pests which inhabit this wobbly 
planet. The scorching conceit of such people is a caution. 
Sankey, I presume, considers that he alone received inspira- 
tion, and that all the genius of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Bach was simply the result of their following certain rules and 
theories of musical composition. I said inspiration; I 
presume Sankey thinks he knows something about that in- 
definite article; in that he is like many would-be composers. 
If inspiration is beautiful, elevated, in all ways perfect, es- 
pecially in form, heaven sent, as it is usually supposed to be, I 
forbear to conjecture from whence came the species of in- 
spiration, the reverse of all this, which rages like an unsat- 
Sankey. Then those reformers! Sal- 


istied beast in one 


anticipation of the entrance of their new found idol and 
musical sweetheart. The old maids (this story antedates 
the birth of the bachelor maids) twittered lovingly among 
themselves, and kept their eyes nervously glued on the 
door. Suddenly it was thrown imperiously and violently 
open (not opened in a commonplace way at all, at all); the 
assembled men and women emitted a long sigh of admira- 
tion as a short, oily, unctuous man hurried to the director's 
stand, not deigning to notice any of the faithful who waited 
diligently to receive a look, only one little look of recogni- 
tion. By way of explanation, let it be said that there re- 
mained but three rehearsals prior to the public performance 


| of The Messiah, and as yet small headway had been made 


| are only little, secondary, low things; they were chiefly | 


vation Armyists (with their blasphemous eruptions in the | 
shape of songs, one of which, Iam almost ashamed to | 


mention, bears the title There Ain't No Flies on Jesus), 
Parkhursts, Comstocks, Willards, so well characterized by 
THE RACONTEUR. 

The only thing for them to do if they desire to attain 
ultimate salvation is to sweep out their own minds, which 


forever besmirch whatever they touch by the evil almost | 


innate in them, and cease their pharisaical onslaughts upon 
people and things much their superior in all good qualities. 
Let them turn their attention to the venomous old gossips 
adrift in society, who do more evil in ten minutes than can 
be undone in a lifetime. For baleful influences liquor, 
gambling, immorality, tobacco, prize fights are public 
benefactors in comparison to the old, gray haired, spec- 
tacled woman, married or single, whose one joy in life is 
circulating falsehoods and siander against her neighbors. I 
lived near six old maids once, and in all my life I never be- 
fore came in contact with so much idle, mischievous gossip 
and so many malicious conjectures. The venom of the 
‘left overs"’ and unsuccessful ones, their complacency and 
impenetrable conceit, is about the most trying, rasping, en- 
raging thing with which one is occasionally forced to come 
in contact. 

I also feel better now. 

ee# ee 

It was the rehearsal night of the O'Brian Society. The 
spacious hall was partly filled with those elected few who 
had banded themselves together for the further cultivation 
of the most peaceful, charming of the muses—Music. The 
prevailing atmosphere was singularly clear and tranquil, 


in mastering the notes, rhythm, &c., of the score. These 
concerned with the religious i-n-s-p-i-r-a-t-i-o-n back of the 
Notes, attack, time, bah! ‘tis too commonplace. 
The brow- 


music. 
The director rapped, and started his rehearsal. 
beaten accompanist played two chords, when the director 
stopped him. The light of inspiration, holy radiance trans. 
uded from his soul through his eyes, which were small, glit- 
tering, black (and red). He bestowed a gentle, loving smile 
—winning, seductive and tender—upon the ladies of the 
club, then commenced his arduous work in this wise. 

‘* Ladies [an awfully sweet voice and smile] and gentle- 
men [with an irresistible bonhommie which almost said, 
‘ Boys, have have something on me'], when you honored 
me by calling me to this position you thought you had se- 
cured one who was only a musician; you wronged me. I! 
am more than that; /, after forty years [deprecating mur- 
murs from the ladies], yes, ladies, I am not afraid to own 


| to my age, forty years’ experience, / have arrived at the 
| point where music is more to me than to any other living 


man. [High mass expression in eyes of ladies.] /, while 


appreciating the fact that mofes are indeed of importance | ; 


7 alone seek that great and glorious 
I seem to see around us 


to music, go deeper. 
inspiration back of the ofes. 
spirits [shivers and nervous, apprehensive glances over 
their shoulders on part of members], yes, holy angels, 
even those that were around Hindel when he wrote this 
immortal oratorio. 


| ‘I am filled with spiritual exultation [rolls his eyes tow- | 
|ard ceiling, where a bright light from the chandelier 


strikes them, causing them to toe in slightly.] My soul 


| trembles with holy wonder, love and adoration as I sing 
| with you these immortal—er—er—well, not tunes exactly; | 


my feelings crowd base speech from my lips, I hesitate. 


| Ladies [so tenderly] and gentlemen [with gentle, ewig 
miannliche accents], let your souls tremble and love with | 


| mine, let us be ove while singing these glorious melodies.’ 


the tranquillity which comes after a sharp, fierce storm. | 


The good members of the society were very generally de- 
voted to the Pope and Ireland, which indeed the name of 
the club tells the reader. The peculiarly peaceful atmos- 
phere which prevailed at this juncture of the game was 
due to the fact that all objectionable members and an 
equally objectionable director kad about two months pre- 
viously been unceremoniously precipitated from the club. 
Objectionable in this case means that the ex-director did not 
adhere strictly to the doctrines of Catholicism in his manner 
of living, and that the ex-members had been indiscreet 
enough indignantly to voice their sentiments, which were 
to the effect that honor would be sullied by dropping him 
from his office, in view of the binding contract signed by him 
and the officers of the club assuring him of his position for 
the ensuing year, that he had been originally engaged be- 
cause he was a good musician, and that his religious prin- 
ciples and private life had positively nothing to do with the 
case, tra-la. Aftera spirited guerrilla warfare the astonished 
director and his belligerent adherents were pitched forth 
to woo the cold, cold world, and the door of the O’Brian 
Society was emphatically and forever slammed and locked 
behind their backs. 

It lacked five minutes of 8 o'clock when the buzz of con- 
versation died down to a penetrating, rasping whisper, and 
all Hibernian eyes and mouths were opened in delightful 


(Cordial consent on part of members; each old maid there- 
after always considered that she had received at least one 
proposal.) ‘* Now we will please turn to For Unto Us a 
Child Is Born, please, sir [to accompanist, who strikes up 
briskly ; the chorus progresses gingerly, hesitatingly, each 
gangin’ his or her ain gait, in various keys, tempos, when 
the director again rapped for silence]. 
proachfully] how can you sing those words with such ex- 
pressionless faces? Watch me sing it; see my spiritual, 
fervent, adoring expression. Now, if you please, sir [to 
accompanist; sings, rolls eyes slightly crossed toward ceil- 
ing, smiles tenderly, raises eyebrows and wrinkles nose]. 
Now, you try it. First remember how I looked; imitate 
that; then remember the littul, helpless cheild you are sing- 
ing about; imagine you had it in your arms, crooning to it, 
this way [sways back and forth, dawdles an imaginary 
child, while all eyes fill with tears at his overwhelming ten- 
derness]}. 
member.” (Obeying his instruction, the society puts on a 
petrified, soul-destroying grimace which makes one long to 
send for some painkiller. Large mouths open smilingly, a 
great deal or a very little, wide or narrow, oblong or square, 
or one-sided, according to the various degrees of feeling, 
as they again, swaying slightly, sing five lines in their 
former hippety-hop style. Again the director raps for si- 
lence. ) 


Oh! ladies! [re- | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





‘** Ladies, how beautiful you looked then. Didn't they, 
gentlemen? [The gentlemen snicker and mumble an 
inarticulate assent.] Ah, ladies, what mothers you 
are [dubious looks from old maids], or would make 
[everybody breathes easier and feel much better ac- 


quainted with the director for this little sally]. There, 
that will do for that chorus. Our concert will be a 
great success if you continue to follow me so well. Now, 


then, turn to that great chorus, Lift Up Your Heads, Oh 
Ye Gates [strides in martial style, stiff legged and with 
bulging chest, three times around his desk]. Now I will 
explain this to you. Can't you see the angels with big 
trumpets blowing this strain, bidding even the gates to 
lift up their heads? Can't you see the two bodies of angels, 
one asking the joyous question, Who is the King of Glory ? 


| the other body thundering back the triumphant answer: He 


| is the King of Glo-o-o-o-ry, the Lord of Hosts. 


Ah, ‘tis 
great. (The chorus tried it and fell down; undaunted they 
tried it over again, and the first and second sopranos made 
such a horrible, raucous dissonance that they stopped with 
a shudder as their wail still echoed in the room, as though 
it were the banshee of some prima donna—one who had 
failed in the part of Brinnhilde, say.) 

“You little mistake 
director, ‘‘ not fault, but the fault of 
director who very nearly caused this society to lose its repu- 
I have a good deal of almost 


made a there, ladies,” said the 


your former 


your 
tation for musical excellence. 
hopeless work before me before I can thoroughly reclaim 
you and your voices from the pernicious [severely] habits 
he developed in you, certain low standards [the other 
director, had not graduated from considering the notes and 
rhythm rather a musical necessity, and he had frequently 
made them sing the same piece for half an hour steadily], 
and I am nearly worn out trying to remedy them. I put 
so much of myself in my work that as you see, after this 
arduous rehearsal [wilts a little and lets his jaw drop while 
the society murmurs sympathetically, and feel like brutes 
for allowing him to work so hard over worms as mean and 
humble as themselves], here it is 10 o'clock and I really 
must say good-night. Now, remember what I have told 
you about the religious feeling back of this oratorio, and 
recall it and me when you pray to-night, never forget to 
love your director when it’s me [jokingly], and remember 
all he tries to do for you. Good-night, and be on time next 
week.” [He walks feebly toward the door furtively mop- 
ping his forehead and staggering a little. ] 

After his departure a deep, resonant, cimmerian, sixteen 
bar, full stop silence prevailed: all present feared to disturb 
the sacred memory of this sainted man, until finally, heav- 
ing a large sigh, the president commenced to speak. He 
said, in hushed accents, that each member was to be taxed 
$10 to pay the difference in amount of salary received by 
this director over his predecessor. This was readily agreed 
to, and then silently the enraptured members stole away, 
the ladies to dream of walking to the altar with the director ; 
those married, in event of the timely demise of various 
Patsies or Mikes, or other good but superfluous men; the 
unmarried completely and gloriously happy, hope trium- 
phant having at last sprung green and tender in their here- 


tofore almost arid buzzums 


SEQUEL. 


The concert came off. Some low critics were rude 


enough to jeer at the good director for dancing, howling, 
yelling and grimacing with or at the accompanist, orches- 
tra, chorus or soloists. These persons even went far enough 


to assert that in order properly to produce an oratorio it was 


Now, then, smile with your eyes and faces, re- | positively necessary to learn the notes, and that the prate 
| about Religious Fervor was all tommyrot; that Handel was 


only an opera writer, anyway, and only composed the Mes- 
siah as a pot boiler to bring in money, and that it was 
largely composed of scraps from his various unsuccessful 
operas. 

The O'Brian Society 
dreams of trumpets, infants, gates, with heads on atten- 


didn’t believe this, and still 


| uated, stretched necks, engaged in the peaceful, blissful 








SEASON 


33 Union Square. W., 


1 896-97. eee. 


The Great Dutch Pianist 


STEVERING 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 
New York. 


NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


* SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato, and his touch is extremely 
New York Times, November 16, 1896. 


“ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching note of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth.""—Mew York Sun, November 16, 1896. 


good. 


“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique, and a decided poetic feeling.”—New York 
Herald, November 16, 1896. 

“ SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous, and a most brilliant style. His 
success last night was marked."”—New York Morning Advertiser 
November 16, 1896. 

“ He played it splendidly, betraying in his performance a good 
share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianist 
—sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm.” 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896. 

“ His recitals in December promise to Le well attended, judging 
from the flattering comments of last night.".—Mew York Press 
November If, 1896. 

“When the occasion required it he could a complish wonders, 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making a 
display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at once 
that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or moods 
above mere musical fireworks.”—7he Mail and Express, New 
York, November 16, 1896. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


occupation of being lifted up. The O'Brian Society has 
also raised the salary of the director—the Unctuous One. 


x** * * 


I think I am suffering from musicletis. I have divided 
my voice into G, D, A, E strings in my mind, and think of 
my watch as being adagio presto or vivace, in its tempi. 

sn eh 

There is a good joke on one of our prominent men who 
fell a victim to the hallucination that Milwaukee is a musi- 
cal centre. Prior to the Singerfest in 886 he wrote for a 
German paper a glowing account of our music here, and 
suggested that musicians could do well if they came to Mil- 
waukee. Twelve men accepted the suggestion, and bitter 
indeed were their feelings when they saw for themselves 
the outlook. One of them, a refined man, went to the en- 
thusiast, and the result was that he had to give the strange 
musician $10 a week for two weeks, until he got started. 
Such ill advised, pompous enthusiasm comes high! 

*_s * © 

I received two books by mail yesterday, one of which I 
already had; the other one I was glad to receive. This 
book is a sort of history of Milwaukee musical life since 
I know the history perfectly, but am a little 

You see, I came to Milwaukee in 1875; it 
At the 


expiration of that time I was fully competent to take the 


there was any. 
hazy as to dates. 
took me three years sufficiently to master English 


criticship away from the critic of one of our morning 
papers. I didn’t do so because it would have interfered 
with my own work. The dates prior to 1875 are usefu! to 
me, and my next article will be chiefly historical, dealing 
with the history of the German Musical Society and the 
A Cappella Choir 
above, fills me with mirth, wonder and amazement. The 


The author of this history, mentioned 


easy, urbane, bland manner in which he hops over those 
bloody, soul stirring rows that take place when a new 
director is run into a society and an old one out. Itisa 
pleasant sounding, smooth looking history, but extremely 
laughable to me whocan read between the lines. The man 
who prepared it, were he a regular historian, would never 
make any side of any question victorious, not becauses he 
loves victory less, but for fear of making an enemy some- 


where. Good policy, but poor history. I will dwell at 
greater length on this topic next time 


*n2 2# 


| opinion that the modern instrument was in no way con- 


The concert at the Town Hall this afternoon will be com- | 


Jacob Reuter 


posed chiefly of Professor Bach's own works. 
will be the violin soloist. Mr. Reuter, I will unhesitatingly 
say, can play down almost any violinist in this country, as 
far as execution and ability are concerned. He has many 
crude spots and some bad tricks, and possibly need of more 
He is the violinist I 


have spoken of before; now you know who that was. 


culture, but he is distinctly all right 


*n 2 

That $4,000 raised for the support of our orchestra, as I 
thought, was raised to start another orchestra, an opposi- 
tion affair in some ways. This is truly Milwaukeean. 
There is but one man who merits any support of that 
nature, and that seems to be the last one our energetic 
citizens seem to honor financially; that is Professor Bach. 
Envy, spite and. malice, I presume, urge people to put as 
many little blocks as possible in the path of the truly de- 
serving. In the brief history I shall compile from this 
sycophantish history sent me I shall have occasion to men- 
tion Professor Bach very frequently, so for the story of his 


deeds you must wait 
- *n2 *# * 


With the exception of the critic on the Germania, when- 
ever a certain quotation comes into my head I think of our 
“itis 
sometimes difficult and impossible to express unto others 


local critics. A former grain man, speculator, said 
those ideas of which you yourself are not possessed.” 
Emity GRANT Von TETzEI 


Fanny M. Spencer’s Fourth Organ Recital.—Four 
compositions by Americans were conspicuous in the last 
recital as follows 
C. C. Miller 


Organ sonata in D minor...... - , 
(Dedicated to S. P. Warren.) 
Triumphal March........ . ovcersesoccces p 
Song, My Redeemer and My Lord, from The.... -...Dudley Buck 
Golden Legend....... Jao 00064e00dan sanetesl ll 
Sr IID. clic v00cncccccccccgumesions John Hyatt Brewer 


Miss Spencer has had eight American compositions in her 
recitals. She played with much verve, ample technic and 
good taste. 
impressive and devotional, was an artistic feature; and 
Miss Littlehales lent variety to the evening with her solos, 
which, beside the above Romanze, consisted of Saint-Saéns'’ 


Mrs. Bloodgood's voice, of a velvety richness, 


Le Cygne and Becker's Menuet. 


| 


| details which does not admit of forming a true estimate of 


The Phagotus. 


A Musica. INsTRUMENT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, AND | 
How To Ptay on Ir. 

FLORENCE, Italy | 

CURIOUS and interesting discovery has been 
made by Signor Luigi-Francesco Valdrighi, member 

of the Academy of Sciences, Letters and Arts at Modena. 


Signor Valdrighi has had the good fortune to bring to light 
in an unexpected manner an early manuscript of the six- 


teenth century, which contains the method of playing 
upon the phagotus, a musical instrument of three centuries 
ago. The discovery is of special interest for the reason 
that, with the extinction of the inventor's family, this in- 
strument fell entirely into disuse, the secret of its construc- 
tion and the knowledge of how to play upon it having been 
wholly lost. 

About the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Afranio, a member of the noble family 
of the Albonesi of Pavia, and canon at Ferrara, was the 
inventor of anew and singular musical instrument, which 
he called a phagotus. It is reported by Afranio’s nephew, 
Teseo-Ambrogio, that the name of the instrument was 
taken from the Greek word phago, toindicate the multitude 
of voices of different instruments which it was supposed to 
represent and combine. The inventor's idea seemed to be | 
to merge into one musical voice—into a musical quintessence 
—many separate voices of other instruments. It was also 
suggested by the inventor’s learned nephew, Teseo-Am- 
brogio, that the name phagotus was derived from phagus 
(Italian, faggio), signifying beech tree, as it was of that 
wood as well as of boxwood that Afranio was in the habit of 
making his instruments. 

Signor Valdrighi published some years ago an exhaust- 
ive study on the phagotus of Afranio, having been led to 
an investigation of the subject by a discussion which origi- 
nated among a circle of musicians, with regard to the 
derivation of the name of the present fagotto or bassoon, 
declared by some to have been called after the name of its 
inventor. This remarkable assertion was the cause of a 
thorough historical study of the bassoon, and resulted in the 
nected with the ancient phagotus. It was several years 
later, after the publication of his article, that a valuable 
document came to supplement and reinforce his theory, 
and to throw new light upon the history of the phagotus of 
Afranio 

While ransacking some ancient volumes of the Royal 
State Archives of Modena Signor Valdrighi came upon an 
unknown manuscript of the year 1565, in which an anony- 
mous writer describes in detail and with great clearness 
the method of playing upon the mysterious instrument of 
Afranio, taught him, as he declares, by Teseo-Ambrogio, 
the nepiiew of the inventor. This Teseo, of the family of 
the Albonesi, published a work in 1539 under the title of 
Introductio in Chaldaicam Linguam, &c., and in it was re- 
produced a drawing of the famous instrument, this being 
again reproduced by Wasielewskiin his work called Ge- 
schichte der Instrumental Musik der XVI. Jahrundert. 

It is a singular looking instrument, resembling what 
might be a primitive portable organ. A long pipe is at- 
tached to each side of a central box; the pipes are perfo- 
rated here and there, and various stops are attached to 
different parts of the instrument. This ancient drawing 
must of necessity be imperfect and inexact, with a want of 


the original. Yet it is easy to see that Signor Valdrighi 
must be correct in his theory that the musical world has 
long been in error in supposing that the bassoon of the 
present day orchestra had its‘origin in the phagotus. The 
newly discovered manuscript removes all doubt upon this 
question, and it is now clear that the bassoon must be as- 
signed to an entirely different family of wind instruments, 
such as the dolziana (hautboy) and the bassanelli; the an- 
cient phagotus, on the contrary, resembling the cornamuse 
(bagpipe), and in its construction belonging to the family 





of the organ. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the art of play- | 
ing on the organ had reached its height. Our canon of 
Pavia then thought to make himself famous by means of 


his curious invention, and constructed a small portable 
| 


model. Born in Pavia, Alfranio was early sent to the 


| luxurious court of Ferrara, where he was educated in all 


the arts and accomplishments of the time. Passionately 
devoted to music, he threw himself with enthusiasm into 
the work of constructing his new musical instrument. His 


first model was made in Servia; it had only twelve voices, 
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but these were extremely difficult to keepin tune. Wéith 
the best and most efficient workmen Afranio sought to 
remedy this defect, but these attempts having proved fruit- 
less, he left the instrument in Servia and returned to Italy 
During the sack of Belgrade, capital of Servia, when it 


| was captured in 1521 by Soliman II., the phagotus was 


stolen, and, by a singular coincidence, brought back to Italy, 
where it fell into the hands of its inventor at Ferrara. 
Afranio then took into collaboration with himself Giovanni 
Battista Ravilio, a distinguished mechanician of those days, 
and together they succeeded in bringing the instrument to 
perfection. The canon became a skillful player on his 
phagotus, and was listened to with delight at all the con- 
certs of the court as well as at private entertainments. It 
is, in fact, known that in 1532 he played on his instrument 
at a banquet given by Duke Alfonso of Ferrara in the city 
of Mantua 

Fétis, in his biography, states that this instrument was 
known far earlier than in the time of Afranio, while J. B 
Weckerlin declares that at the beginning of the present 
century a German played on a similar but more perfect in- 
strument. 

The manuscript which Signor Valdrighi discovered in the 
mass of rare historical works of the state archives is writ- 
ten in the Italian vernacular, such as was current through- 
out almost the whole of North Italy during the sixteenth 
century. It bears the titie Sopra il Fagoto, and in a note 
at the beginning the writer says: ‘‘ The Chevalier Teseo 
has presented me with one of his phagoti, and has taught 
me how to use these two pipes, on condition that I will im- 
part this knowledge to no one except to his sons.” Then 
follow minute directions for the manipulation of the holes 
and stops, for using the bellows, blowing the phagotus, &c. 
In a recent number of the \/emorie della Regia Accademia 
ai Scienze, Lettere, ed Arti in Modena, Signor Valdrighi 
has reproduced not only the original woodcut of the 
phagotus, but also a facsimile of a page of the manuscript 
of which he gives a transcription and a French translation 

Joun Warp. 


Kneisel Quartet to Europe.—The Kneisel Quartet 
which is to filla number of engagements in London, will 
The Pacific 
Coast engagement of this quartet, which visits that region 


sail for Europe on the Lucania on May 8 


for the first time this year, will begin in September 

Another Douglas Song Recital.—The next recital will 
take place in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on April 23, at 
3 o'clock. 
Mrs. Joyce. 
the first. It includes nineteen of the most prominent 
composers of New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Hartford and 
Halifax! 

Samuel Moyle, Bass.—The numbers sung by this fine 
vocalist at the organ recital given at Saint Michael's Church, 


Miss Douglas will be assisted by Mrs. Carl and 
The program will be of the same length as 


Amsterdam avenue and Ninety-first street, by the organist 
of the church, Mr. Robert J. Winterbottom, were: Aria, 
from Elijah; It Is Enough, by Mendelssohn, and sacred 
solo, Come Unto Me, by Coenen. Mr. Moyle’s singing was 
much enjoyed; he has recovered from his recent illness, 


and his voice has regained its normal volume and tone color. 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton’s At Home.—Among the most 
charming Lenten entertainments have been Mrs. Radcliffe 
Caperton’s Friday evenings ‘‘at home.” Last Friday the 
music was particularly attractive, as there were many well- 
known musicians present, and everyone felt in the humor 
for contributing a share to the enjoyment. Miss Florence 
Schubert, the charming concert pianist; Miss Mary Wana- 
maker Miller, who has just made her début with brilliant 
success, and Mr. Michael Kegrize were the pianists of the 
evening. Mr. Wallace Simpson, violinist, played and ac- 
companied in his usual charming manner. 

The singers around whom much interest centred were 
Miss May Latimer, of North Carolina, whose liquid con- 
tralto voice with her exquisite style gave genuine delight. 
Miss Lynce, of Philadelphia, whose fine singing of French 
songs has already made her a favorite, and Miss Madeleine 
Brooks, of Denver, who possesses a dramatic mezzo voice 
of unusual brilliancy, sang Villanelle, by Del’ Acqua, and 
several German songs with great success. The young 
tenor, Mr. Wm. MacKay Bingham, whose voice is attract- 
ing attention in musical circles in Philadelphia, sang an 
Italian aria and Two Brown Eyes, by Hawley. He will be 
heard in light opera next season. 

It is a regret to Mrs. Caperton’s many friends that last 
Friday brought to an end these delightful musical gather- 
ings, and a hope has been expressed that there may be more 
before Mrs. Caperton leaves for her summer vacation. 
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Yes, Against Bayreuth, 





As Far as Is Necessary.—UNFORTUNATELY It BECOMES 
More Necessary Every Day. 





NDER this aggressive title Moritz Wirth re- 


plies in the pages of the Kunstgesang to the article | 


by Erich Kloss, translated ina recent issue of THE Musica 
Courter. Wirth complains that Kloss devoted two whole 
pages to opinions respecting Lilli Lehmann’s playing at 
Bayreuth which have not the slightest bearing on his 
(Wirth’s) remarks, and are only intended to distract atten- 
tion from the real question. Wirth in his article discussed 
only one point in Lehmann’s performance, that where 
Briinnhilde falls at Wotan’s feet down to the beginning of 
her speech, Als junger Liebe Lust mir Verblich, and quoted 
Chamberlain's verdict on the two Bayreuth Brinnhildes, 
and pointed out the error of Frau Gulbranson’s actions as 
enjoined by Frau Wagner, and the correctness and Wag- 
nerian truth of Lilli Lehmann’s attitude. To this, the im- 
portant point, Kloss devotes only six lines, in which he 
makes three false statements. Then Moritz Wirth con- 
tinues 

“T, It is quite untrue that in Frau Wagner's instructions 
there is ‘no question of absolute avoidance of profile poses; 
that Frau Lehmann erred ‘ only” by deliberate, persistent 
protile poses, and that Mr. Chamberlain censured her. this 
‘exaggerated style.”'’ Chamberlain, expressly and without 
reservation, claims that ‘one ought not to see Brannhilde's 
face,’ and he blames Frau Lehmann for ‘not, even for a 
minute or two, withdrawing the sight of her face from the 
audience,’ and for thinking that ‘she ought not to turn 
her back on the public.’ Chamberlain wants a back-of-the- 
head pose, and that in a situation where he himself shows 
that everything depends on facial expression. Frau Leh- 
mann, therefore, was quite right, to disregard nonsensical 
instructions, for not only dramatic logic, but Wagner him- 
self is on her side. 

‘II. For, if Chamberlain or Kloss had looked at the text 
or the score, or the piano arrangement, he would have 
found that the attitude of the listener, with the head on 
Wotan's knee, was ordered by Wagner. From the music, 
no other gesture is indicated. 

‘‘IIf. The paragraph about what ‘ Wirth reconstructed 
for himself,’ is a mere question of judgment.” 

Then Herr Wirth proceeds to quote the statement: 
‘‘There exist perfectly definite instructions of Richard 
Wagner, of which Moritz Wirth must be ignorant, for they 
are only known to a limited circle. Now,” he adds, ‘‘I 
am not quite soignorant of these things, perhaps; I assumed 
that Frau Wagner possesses such instructions and traditions, 
and regard her preservation and communication of them as 
one of her chief merits. But this fact was not sufficient to 
induce me to accept every bit of nonsense that had the 
trade mark: ‘Instruction of the deceased master,’ In the 
second place, I know that whenever Frau Wagner orders 
something as genuinely Wagnerian, she destroys what is 
genuinely Wagnerian, and puts her own dilettante caprices 
in its place. As a wholesale example take her treatment of 
Parsifal (see my ‘Circus at Bayreuth,’ 1887); for a smaller 
sample take the work of Frau Gulbranson, as compared with 
that of Frau Lehmann in the introduction to Wotan's 
speech. 

‘‘And I know in the third place, that even in Bayreuth, 
where they have no instructions of Wagner, they do not 
hesitate to give out as such any notion that comes to their per- 
plexed minds, and that nobody objects to seeing things which 
Wagner has expressly forbidden and condemned presented to 
the world as genuinely Wagnerian. £Z. g., what does Kloss 
say to the last year’s Bayreuth Rheingoid, and can he 
imagine the reason why, of this very work, the least men- 
tion could be made at Wahnfried, nay perhaps no mention 
atall,as Frau Wagner possesses the fewest possible in- 
structions from Wagner, and it forms the peculiar examen 
rigorosum of her managerial skill, in which she failed 
utterly? Or is Herr Kloss ignorant of the artistic attempt 
at deception undertaken in the Bayreuther Blattern with 
the reproduction of the Dépler costumes of 1876?—a decep- 
tion which I could not have opposed till I was compelled to 
adopt the means of public scandal, which at last put an end 
toit. Soitis. Bayreuth lies and deceives whenever it is 
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| Nevin’s beautiful songs are better known in Europe than in 


convenient in its so-called ‘ protection of the inheritance. 

| If, again, chere shall be a public scandal there may be men- 

tion of names, which it may pain Herr Kloss to meet in 
| such a connection, and me, too, but why are they there? 
** Moritz WIRTH.” 





The Topic of the Day. 


| W* reproduce here part of the letter written 
| from Paris to the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat 


by Lamar Middleton. The discussion created by THe 


| Musica Courter is agitating the musical world of both | 


hemispheres: 
| 

We don’t give our native composers a chance. We 
would hear for the hundredth time the flimsy and trite 
Lucia rather than find out of what sort of stuff our em- 
bryonic American operas are made. Our composers must 
come to Europe to be recognized. Europe doesn’t go wild 
over them—don’t think it !—but Euro seldom blindl 
adores her own. A work from a foreign land gets an intelli- 
| gent hearing, an honest criticism, however, just as a native 
one does, and the home product is not put aside merely be- 
cause a stranger has done something worth doing. J. K. 
Paine’s symphonies are rarely heard in America; they are 
frequently on Continental programs. MacDowell was met 
with a warm welcome as professor in the Stuttgart Conserva- 
tory, and his works gained an audience; in Boston two or 
three of his orchestral compositions were played in the 
space of four years, and that unwillingly, or as if a curiosity. 





his own country, where we gotoa concert of ‘‘ American 
composers” in the same mood we carry to a zoological 
garden, a mood of indulgence for nature’s freaks. 

No wonder that as a mass Europeans think we have been 
able to do nothing in music, when we ourselves despise our 
own achievements too much to discover what they are. The 
foreign musicians domiciled in America assume the prevail- 
ing contempt and affect to pity our New Worldefforts. Yet 
if perchance they hear a piece by a composer of their 
adopted country without knowing its origin they are very 
quick to admire it. A most emphatic example of this fact 
occurred last summer when our steamer was in mid-ocean. 
The inevitable concert was arranged, and among others an 
American promised to play two of Brahms’ dances, and so 
informed a prominent first violinist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, a thorough German, something of a composer 
and a despiser of American efforts in music. During the 
trip this man had frequently expressed his opinion that 
America must sit at Europe’s feet another century before 
even a beginning could be made. On the afternoon of the 
concert the Americans one after another sang or played 
some European pieces—not a note of their own composers 
was heard. A lively French girl, who had been the arbiter 
of our shipboard destinies, suddenly asked: ‘‘ Why don't 
you Americans play some of your own music?” The afore- 
said Brahms player, whose turn was come, changed his 
mind instantly and, as was afterward discovered, played a 
gavot of Nevin. 

‘* Beautiful things, those Brahms dances,” remarked Mr. 
S., of the Boston orchestra, when he met the performer at 
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the symphony still remaining a medium for the expression 

of Anglo-Saxon feeling as well as German. One might as 

reasonably declare that our truly national orchestras should 

| be made up of tom-toms, or that our literature is indige- 

| nous only when it treats of ‘‘ big chiefs.” And yet we lis- 

| tened to Dvorak and to his nondescript attempt to embody 
his ideas in a musical work. 

Poor America! How meekly, in some matters, she says 
to other nations: ‘‘ You're boss!” How carelessly she lets 
herself be bled, imposed upon, discounted and despised 
when it comes to art! What magic for her in the name of 
a wild-eyed foreigner with a big voice, even if she holds in 
her great cities a legion of thorough, though unrecognized, 
artists, struggling for a living, and whose misfortune it was 
to be born with an undecorative name and a canny disgust 
for personal eccentricity! And yet her young and vigorous 
life is the very material out of which music is made, and 
the breath of her institutions the very atmosphere for the 
true artist. 

It will take some decades to impress these facts. Sir 
Galahad is still searching abroad after the Holy Grail, and it 
is not to-morrow that he is to find it at hisown door. In 
the meantime the best we can do is to imitate, in a few 
respects, the example of Paris, which not only sticks to its 
own through good and evil days alike, but nourishes a single 
standard for all musical composition, whether from the an- 
tipodes or the Conservatoire. The national lines, it is true, 
were once so tightly drawn that for years and years the 
Conservatoire admitted no foreigners to its courses; but at 
the same time the German Meyerbeer was having 100 per- 
formances a year at the Opéra, and the Italian Rossini sixty. 
When a foreign work came up to the Frenchman's standard 
it was staged; and yet since 1830 fifty-one French composers 
have been represented, as against thirty from all the rest of 





the world. Altogether a very healthy chronicle for us to 
think about. Of two possible exceptions we have chosen 
the worst. A fair amount of self-complacency is far better 


than an unreasonable humility. 

The critical moment of any musical creation, as of human 
beings, is at the birth; and M. Massenet says we destroy 
our music at that moment. At mostit obtains only that 
worst of all failures, a succés d’estime. If MacDowell's 
suites for orchestra had been composed by someone from 
the* Russian steppes our society dilletantes, who unfor- 
tunately have a good deal to do with the success or failure 
of our composers, would rave over them, instead of 
languidly remarking, as at present, ‘‘Do you know I’m 
afraid our American musicians haven't yet arrived!” 

Well, we are roundly laughed at for our pains all over 
the world. Paying fabulous sums to foreign singers, 
who produce exclusively foreign works, only emphasizes 
to Europe that we are willing to go to any length to fill an 
aching musical void, to which we ourselves are apparently 
unable to attend. ‘‘An American tour” is a slang term 
here, passed now into business circles, which means in our 
own slang to find ‘‘a soft thing.” The foreign tenor, paid 
a few hundred francs a night in his native land, gets some 
thousand dollars a night in the American musical desert, to 
which he goes to do missionary work under the amusing 
impression that he is a philanthropist, and from which he 
returns to tell his compatriots of the destitute places he has 
seen. 





dinner the same evening. ‘‘ Ah! how one can always tell 
the work of a master!” 

No, no! Musical creation of a high order of merit is as 

»ssible on one side of the Atlantic as on the other, and it 
is irrational to call Americans imitators when they refuse to 
adopt Dvorak’s idea that the true New World music should 
be an unnatural commingling of Indian and negro melo- 
dies. It is most remarkable that no authoritative voice has 
been lifted to expose the preposterousness of that absurd 
idea. We are nota civilization made up of Indians and 
negroes.* We are, most of us, Anglo-Saxons; and our 
music will naturally be that of a Caucasian society with an 
Anglo-Saxon surface. John K. Paine is no more an imita- 
tor because he uses the symphony form than Schumann— 


A Harriet H. Mills Pupil.—Mrs. Frank E. Ward, until 
recently of Washington, D. C., is a pupil of Mrs. Mills. 
She is a contralto and is said to be a fine reader and of a 
very musical nature. Mr. Ward is a_ well-known Harlem 
pianist, organist and teacher. 

Another Successful Van Yorx Pupil.—Mr. Walter E. 
Houghton, of Stamford, pupil of Mr. Van Yorx, has been 
engaged as tenor soloist of the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church. Many of Mr. Houghton’s friends are watching 
with pride the rapid progress he is making in the musical 


world. 
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The Tenors Kalisch and Kraus. 


KALISCH. 








T is a most disagreeable task to criticise ad- | 
versely ; a most pleasurable one to praise and com- 


mend. The critic feels instinctively that he will himself be 
criticised, not perhaps for a lack of fairness or even of good 
judgment, but for a want of amiability. The public will 
accuse him of ill nature, of a desire to pick flaws, of a 
hypercritical disposition. 

But the truth concerning Kalisch must be told, the indu- 
bitable fact that he has degenerated vocally. He no longer 
displays the somewhat lighter but beautiful tones heard in 


Chickering Hall at his metropolitan début. His voice was | 
then truly lyrical, and his delivery of the noble Preislied | 


from Die Meistersinger was rarely fine. 

But now the tone has changed its quality. It is dissi- 
pated, not concentrated ; it is loud, but not resonant ; ina 
word it is unattractive. It no longer appeals with that 
natural ring of the speaking or calling voice which the 
singing voice should also possess. For singing differs from 
speaking only in what it adds not in what it detracts. 
Physiologically speaking, every muscle employed by the 
orator should be employed by the singer, but the latter 
must increase their contractile power, and add new mus- 
cles not used by the former. 

The prevalent but not paramount French school of teach- 
ing weakens some of the essential muscles of ordinary ad- 
dress, and this explains the usual inability of the prime 
donne to rise toaclimax on their higher notes. It was 
hoped and confidently believed that Madame Lehmann 
would impart a share of her own excellence to her youthful 
spouse, but she is probably accountable for the change. 

By some relaxing practice—such as the firm exercise of 
Wartel—Herr Kalisch has unhappily succeeded in weaken- 
ing the natural contraction of the muscles which support 
the soft palate and make it tense. The result is a tone 
that seems to be blown through the throat. It is not hol- 
low, neither is it husky, but it is not human. not natural; 
it is artificially vibrant, but not intense and affecting. This 
quality can easily be imitated by anyone who will draw to- 
gether or toward each other the fleshy sides of the rear of 
the mouth’s roof, and then try to sing through the nose, 
but still determine to avoid nasality; it is a French product 
issuing from German sources. 

Then, again, Kalisch has a most ungraceful, a most dis- 
enchanting mannerism. He inspires clavicularly, as do 
nearly all the great artists; he then, and properly, lets the 
chest fall, collapse, but directly struggles to hoist it again 
while prolonging the tone. It looks bad and the resultant 
tone sounds bad, for Dame Nature has been thwarted. Just 
think of expanding the thoracic reservoir while the breath 
of song is being expressed from it! 

But in style as well as tone Kalisch has gone astray. He 
now so frequeutly swells the vowel after each breath tak- 
ing that it amasses a mannerism and a most displeasing 
one. It is true that a longish tone must be so firmly sus- 
tained and supported that there will be no suspicion of 
weakness, of pegging out 
tive dread of this that he nearly always swelled a trifle 


Campanini had such an intui- 


the concluding note of a soft passage—a beautiful effect. 
But to boost—a United States word by the recent dic- 


tionaries—frequent notes so regularly and excessively | 


destroys the greatest charm of all music, its limpid legato, 
its unbroken flow, to be disturbed only for judicious effects. 
Music is a stream, not a row of force pump jets; the trend 
of all modern music supports this truth. The buffo is 
comic by reason of the brevity of his notes. The entire 
basis of melody is its continuity, its ‘‘linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” For his instinctive observance of this 
fundamental rule Chopin rises above all other composers 
for the piano. 

If there is a distinction between the German and the 
Italian styles of singing it consists of this, that the German 
needlessly violates this law of legato in order to become 
dramatic, while the Italian too strictly observes it in order 
to be lyrical. It does not seem that the French and Ger- 
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man composers have written so differently. Well, there is 
| but one German composer who will be listened to, for 
Fidelio, the Queen of Sheba and Merlin have been tried 
| and found wanting. Wagner writes as flowingly as Verdi 


| or Leoncavallo or Mascagni; it is the singers who change 
the tune. The Teutons declaim too much to insure the due 
artistic compromise between the notes and the words, the 
music and the elocution. 

Especial offense do they give by their close clipping of 
| the last note of even the briefest phrase. Herein is Somer 
partigularly at fault. With him too often it is ‘‘ bim-bom,” 


with a gap between the brief ‘‘bim” and the briefer 
| ‘*bom.” Kalisch more rarely displays this blemish. He 
is musicianly; he sings in tune; his conception of the réle 
is always good, though not great. Could he rid himself of 
the mannerisms mentioned he would be a charming 
singer, for his later quality of tone is a mannerism;; it is not 
inherent in his throat; there are no signs of decay. The 
lack of natural resonance is, almost without doubt, the re- 
sult of some Gallic advice to relax, to let the voice ooze, to 
do nothing and expect something. Thank the stars, the 
current vocal literature of this country is becoming less and 
less observably discolored by this tinge of abortive relaxa- 
tion! 

What enormous interest is concentrated in the singers 
aside from the music. Die Gétterdimmerung is fully as 
beautiful as Siegfried, and its resumé makes it far more 
various; but the news that Krauss could not sing was a 
sore disappointment. When one looks at a painting or 
statue he judges for himself; when he listens to an opera 
he is in the hands of an interpreter, and each succeeding 
artist interpretsdifferently. The picture is always the same, 
the song involves the personal equation, and is always 
different. Just here lies the greater interest ina new im- 
personator. 

KRAI 

In spite of his persistent cold Herr Krauss has made a 
favorable impression. A few notes rang out with a gener- 
ous power and a frankness that gave much delight. His 
intonation is good and his general conception, even in his 
wretched state of throat, was inoffensive. The usual ab- 
sence of portamenti was noticed, and he shares with all the 
German heroes the staccato mode. 

But a cold is a harassing burden. It makes piano singing 
and mezza voice singing quite impossible, besides reducing 





the power of the tone. The dynamic effects are exasperat- 

ingly limited. Herr Krauss was compelled to exercise a re- 

| Serve which must have destroyed all spontaneity and 

| obliged him to sing safely at the loss of many of his favorite 
devices. No just opinion can possibly be formed. The 
personal reports of several of the best musicians of Phila- 
delphia extol him highly for his stentorian tones and manly 
quality. 

No comparison in artistic respects can, however, be 
| made between the present season and the*last Damrosch 
} season at the Academy of Music that does not give the 
palm of superiority to the latter. Lehmann, Gadsky and 
Krauss were individually and collectively surpassed by 


Klafsky, Ternina and Alvary in operas of the Nibelungen 
Trilogy. Klatsky’s singing was inspired; it established the 
high-water mark for many coming years. Alvary half 
ruined his reputation by attempting the cruelly high pitched 


role of Tannhauser, a part written by Wagner before he 
had realized the limitations of the heroic tenor. 
| ‘Truly there is no guessing at a New York operatic audi 


ence. The impresario’s lot is an unhappy one, for his 
judgment, even when most carefully weighed, is often 
fallible. Let us hope that the coming season of German 
| Opera at the Metropolitan may equal the last one at the 
Academy, but that is almost a hope forlorn 

Joun Howarp 


Sandford Latham Norcott.—Mr. Norcott's afternoon 
of music made us acquainted with several new compositions 


by that talented musician, and was a very enjoyable affair 
People well known in the music world thronged the artis- 
tically arranged studios. Mr. Norcott was the accompanist 
at the recent Adler concert. 





Clementine Sheldon, 
~~ SOPRANO. ~ 


Direct from Delle Sedie, Paris. 





DIRECTION 
H. M. HIRSGHBERG MUSICAL BUREAU, 
36 West 15th St., New York. 








For Concert Engagement: 


rirs. ANNA THOMPSON, 


SOPRANO LEGERE. 





Complete Repertoire—French, English, Italian. | 


Three Yearsin Paris. Address care of 


IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Complete Library of Concert Music for Orchestral use, in- 
cluding all the latest Suites and Novelties. 

Orchestra Parts and Conductor's Scores of all Grand and Comic 
Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, etc., for small and large 
orchestras. 

Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice 

Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright 


purposes. 
OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 
Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com 
ositions, in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 
Society at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 
a trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 
for rausic for Annual Concerts, etc. Catalogues and plan of rental 


mailed free. 
AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
that desire to give Opera, Operetta or Cantata, with the aid ot 
loca) talent, for local charity or church, send for Catalogue, free. I 
can loan you the complete musical material, consisting of any num- 
r of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts, for 


| Chorus, Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores and Orchestral Parts, and ~ oye ae 
M. DUBULLE, Prof. de Chant, 85 rue d’Amsterdam, Paris- | the Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera. MARTINA JOHNSTONE 
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Mr. Oscar Saenger’s Opera Class a Big 
Success. 

M R. SAENGER’S opera class closed its second 
season last Tuesday evening with a very successful 
performance of Faust. College Hall, where the class work 
has been done this year, was comfortably filled with an 
audience composed principally of friends of the class, who 
testified to their appreciation by the warmth of their ap- 
plause. The performance was in no sense a public one, as 
it was merely the last lesson of the course, and the students 
preferred doing an entire opera rather than several scenes 
from the various works that had been studied. 
The opera was given with remarkable smoothness, there 
being no breaks and scarcely a slip throughout the entire 
evening. Mr. Saenger conducted with precision and with 
the enthusiasm which characterizes all his work. The fol- 


lowing was the cast 


Marguerite Mrs. Julius L. Aron 
Marguerite Miss Helen Lathrop 
Martha Miss Elise Lathrop 


Siebel Miss Esther Hirsch 
Siebel Miss Minnie Sands 
Mephistopheles .Mr. Jos. 8. Baernstein 
Mr. Geo. Chapman 
Wagner Mr. Norman G. Johnson 
Faust ; Mr. Ellison Van Hoose 


Valentine 


The members of the class furnished the chorus, All did 
excellent work, both in singing and acting, but several of 
the above cast were especially adapted for their respective 
réles by virtue of talent, voice, personality, dramatic 
ability, and should be heard on the American opera stage 
of the near future. It is in just such work as has been 
done in this class that the germs of native operatic talent 
may best be developed. Singers can try themselves on 
such a small stage, and determine whether they have suffi- 
cient talent to warrant the choice of an operatic career. 
The operas studied this season were 

Faust and Cavalleria Rusticana, complete; Lohengrin 
and Carmen, almost complete; acts from Romeo and 
Juliet, Aida, Rigoletto and Martha 

Mr. Saenger will continue the class next season, when he 
purposes to give at least one public performance, with cos- 
tumes, scenery and all accessories. 

After the lesson closed the members of the class gave a 
supper in honor of their director, where speeches of thanks 
and compliments for his work were the order of the hour. 
The class was composed largely of well-known professional 
singers, as will appear from the list of members: 

Sopranos —Mrs. Julius L. Aron, Miss Minnie Bleuner, Miss Helen 
Lathrop, Miss Mary Grout, Miss Sally Frothingham Akers. 

Mezzo-sopranos and Contraltos—Miss Esther Hirsch, Miss Elise 
Lathrop, Miss Minnie Sands, Miss Laura H. Groves 

Tenors—Mr. Thomas Evans Greene, Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, Mr 
Frederic Harris, Mr. Chas. D. O'Connell, Mr. R. M. Skinner 

Baritones and Basses—Mr. Joseph S. Baernstein, Mr. Geo. A 
Chapman, Mr. Norman G. Johnson 


Notice. 
AIL matter addressed to the following is at 
this office 

Jean de Reszké. 

Lilli Lehmann 

Paul Kalisch 

Antonin Dvorak. 
Arturo Nutini. 


Sig 

Damrosch to Give Samson and Delilah.—A festival 
performance of Saint-Saéns’ work, Samson and Delilah, is 
to be given under the direction of Mr. Frank Damrosch in 
Bridgeport, Conn., on April 29, by the Oratorio Society of 
that city, assisted by the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Miss Mary Louise Clary has been engaged for the réle of 
Delilah, Evan Williams for the Samson, and Ericsson F. 
Bushnell for the Aigh Priest. Great local interest is 
manifested in this event, for it is the intention to outdo the 
production of this same work which has just occurred in 
New Haven. 
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BINGHAMTON. 
BINGHAMTON, March 30, 1897. 
HE Binghamton Choral Club gave its second concert 
of the season Friday evening, March 27. The program con- 
sisted of a miscellaneous first part, followed by Gaul’s Holy City. 
The soloists were: Mme. Eleanore Meredith, soprano; Mrs. Antonia 
H. Sawyer, contralto; Mr. J. C. 
baritone. 

Each artist was at his or her best. Madame Meredith's singing of 
the aria, These Are They, from the Holy City, was the gem of the 
evening and brought forth great applause. Dr. Dufft was particulary 
pleasing in the aria, She Alone Charmeth My Sadness, from Queen of 
Sheba. Mrs. Sawyer’'s interpretation of Chaminade'’s Silver Ring, 
and Mr. Bartlett’s, O Vision Entrancing, by Thomas, added greatly 
to the pleasure of the evening. 

In spite of the splendid work of the solo artists, the work of the 
chorus brought forth the most praise, and justly too, for it was by 
far the best chorus singing ever heard inthis city. Although only a 
little over a year old, the work they have done under the baton of W. 
H. Hoerrner is highly gratifying to this talented young musician. 
The precision of attack and the tone coloring were particularly fine 
in the first chorus of the Holy City, and the solidity and volume with 
which the Great and Marvelous was sung would have done credit to 
a much larger chorus. Mr. Hoerrner was very ably assisted by Mrs. 
F. H. Matthews, who presided at the organ. The event was an 
artistic and financial success. The next concert will be given about 
the middle of May. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, March 28, 1897. 

|; past fortnight has been unusually active musically, 

with eight performances by the French Opera Company and 
five concerts. Of the latter, the most important was the fourth in 
the series of six by the Symphony Orchestra, and although there was 
no symphony on the program Massenet’s beautiful suite, Les Eyrn- 
nes, Schumann’s romantic and melodious Geneveva overture, and 
Svendsen’s Norwegian Carnival gave the orchestra opportunity for 
much good work and a variety of it, and they made the most of it. 
Mrs. Gertrude Auld-Thomas was the soloist, and her singing of the 
Shadow Song, from Dinorah, won cordial applause and arecall. Her 
voice is very light in timbre, but flexible and sweet, and she uses it 
with considerable art. 

Mile. Trebelli has contributed three farewell concerts, one of 
which was a recital, and at another the Marquadts (violin and harp) 
assisted. Her exceptionally beautiful tone production and other 
admirable characteristics that have been noticed in these letters in 
detail were all in evidence. 

The Heine Trio gave the last of their series of three concerts on 
the afternoon of the 13th. The trio was Dvordk’s op. 26, which was 
given a scholarly reading. The rest of the program was made up of 
Beethoven's Sonata No. 2, for piano and violin, delightfully inter- 
preted by the Misses Heine; two violin soli by Miss Florence Heine, 
and Mackenzie's Benedictus and Popper’s Elfentanz, for the ‘cello, 
in both of which Mr. Louis Heine displayed fine technic and noble, 
mellow tone. 

The French Opera Company, backed by wealthy musical laymen 
and patronized by “ society " as well as musicians and people, has 


established an extensive vogue. MARIAN MITCHELL. 


DENVER. 
DENVER, Col., March 29, 1897. 


HE Brahms Club, of which Mr. H. Everett Steele is the 

leader, held its last meeting for this season Saturday afternoon, 

March 13. The object of this organization is the presentation, in two- 
piano form, of standard orchestral works and chamber music. 

While the club members are devoted to their patron saint the meet- 
ings are not wholly given over to a study of his works. The Bee- 
thoven Symphony No. 2, the Saint-Saéns concertos Nos. 1 and 3, a 
Mozart clarinet quintet and a Sgambati quintet have figured on the 
programs, for the season. Among the important Brahms compositions 
analyzed and played were the Second Symphony, a quintet for clar- 
inet and strings; sonata, op. 34; piano quartet, op. 25, and the varia- 
tionson a Haydntheme. Mr. Steele arranges for the club’s use such 
works as are not published in two piano form, and his arrangement 
of a Sgambati quintet was highly complimented by the composer. 
When one considers that we have no opportunity to acquaint our- 
selves with chamber music and orchestral compositions, it will be 
seen that the Brahms Club is an important factor in our musical de- 
velopment. 

Miss Eugenie Barker, a young singer, who left Denver some four 
years ago to pursue her music studies in Boston and New York, ap- 
peared in concert at the Tabor Opera House March 20. Her voice 
is rich and powerful and seems to have increased in tone during the 
last year. Miss Barker sang an aria from Gounod’s Queen of Sheba, 
Springtime, by Mattei, and Non So Pio, from Mozart's Figaro. 

Herr Szag, a recent addition to Denver musical circles, contributed 
the andante from a Mendelssohn violin concerto, the Hungarian 
Dances, Brahms-Joachim, and the andante and allegro from a Spohr 
concerto. 

It was both pleasant and appropriate to have W. J. Whiteman’s 
children’s chorus of 150 voices assist in the shoe concerts of March 
18 and 19. As the proceeds were expended in buying shoes for needy 
little ones, it seemed peculiarly appropriate that our more fortunate 
children should participate in the money raising. While we had not 
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| the pleasure of hearing the children sing, their excellent choral work 
| has been frequently commented on by those who were present. 

The Tuesday Musical Club has arranged with Mme. Teresa Car- 

| refio for a piano recital early in May. Let us hope that the Denver 
public will make this great event such a financial success that the 
| Tuesday Club may feel encouraged to bring out other renowned 
artists. If the local music teachers wil! only persist in explaining to 
| pupils the tremendous advantages which they derive from listening 
to really great artists an enthusiasm may be created which will re- 
sult in greatly enlarging our opportunities for hearing the very best. 

Camilla Urso gave two concerts at the Central Presbyterian 
Church March 12 and 13. She was assisted by Miss Minnie Methot, 
soprano; Mr. Edwin Douglas, tenor, and Mr. George Wesley, pian- 
ist. The concerts were most enjoyable in every respect and it is a 
matter of regret that they were so poorly patronized. 

Those music lovers who were anticipating an opportunity to hear 
Xaver Scharwenka may be doomed to disappointment. His piano 
recital, billed for April 5, has been postponed to a later date and may 
be given up entirely. MAY WHITNEY. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIs, March 25, 1897. 
HE musical element of our city, and even that portion 
not strictly within the charmed circle, ison the qui vive in re- 
gard to the great May Festival. The management, with Fraulein 
Schone-René at its head, is working with might and main to make it 
a pronounced success. 

If one judges of this enterprise by past ventures, then the indefatig- 
able little woman, with her capacity fur business, her push and energy, 
is deserving of ‘commendation’ for her untiring efforts. Fraulein 
Schone-René has accomplished what the rest of us were too timor- 
ous to venture. It has been truly edifying to note the columns and 
columns of advertising that were sown broadcast throughout the 
Northwest, and it was doubly interesting to watch the inside work- 
ing of the musical machinery of this fair city. 





The newly organized Northwestern Festival Association laid aside 
for this season its plans for the engagement of stars for their series 
of concerts, giving way with chivalrous spirit and for the sake of 
unanimous effort to the men of capital who were expected to come 
down handsomely with the $8. Fraulein Schone-René had already 
obtained their promises to that effect. 

And so the concert is assured us in May, and the Exposition Hall 
is to be the place for the great gathering of the chorus clubs and the 
hearing of the wondrous Calvé. | 

And then Madame Carrefio comes to us in May, under the auspices 
of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale, which has already done so much 
for us. Nocity in the Union, I am sure, has made such strides in 
musical progress as Minneapolis has done in the last five years 
True, this is made possible by the presence of a few musical scholars 
who have worked hard and patiently to bring about these results, 
and their influence has directed the public sentiment in behalf of the 
best. 

Among the mid-Lent art recitals in progress at the Maning College 
of Oratory, Music and Languages was a complimentary reading 
tendered to Mrs. Maning on the evening of the 22d, by C. E. Hinton, 
manager of D. MacLeod Telford, Scottish reader and humorist 
Mr. Telford is ahighly educated, well-born Scotchman, and a most 
artistic delineator of Scottish life and character 

To the select audience of 200 gathered in Maning College Recital 
Hall he gave two hours of enjoyment which was enthusiastically 
appreciated. Mrs. H. V. Winchel (soprano) and Mr. Claude Mad- 
den (violinist) assisted with musical numbers, and their share in 
the program was, of course, most delightful, for these musicians 
are always acceptable to the lover of artistic musical efforts in our 


city. 

The accompanists were Miss Neale and Mrs. Claude Madden, both 
accomplished pignists. ACTON HORTON. 

Patti Fails Again.—At Nice, France, Adelina Patti ap- 
peared in Dolores, whatever that may have been, and 
failed. It is high time for an American manager to step 
forward now and engage her for a successful tour here. We 
do not wish any young American singers to come to the 
front; only old Europeans, the older the better. 

The Goddess of Reason.—Johann Strauss’ new opera, 
The Goddess of Reason, was produced in Vienna lately. 
Much of the music is the best the composer has produced 
for the last ten years. There is much in it which will be- 
come popular, and more that is exquisitely refined and 
melodious. The libretto was written by Herren Buchbinder 
and Willner, two Viennese authors, and tells an interesting 
story of the Reign of Terror in France. The piece de- 
mands a great number of good singers. There are no 
fewer than three pairs of lovers. The Goddess is sung by 
Mme. Kopacsi Karczag. Among the several very good 
songs and duets, which will no doubt soon be played every- 
where, is a fine Hussar Song, which is the leitmotiv of the 
work. 
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Mr. Lou!Is FRANCIS BROWN. 


1000, 1001 and 1016 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Orchestra Deficit. 
Tuomas’ OrcHEsTRA $217,000 BEHIND In Four SEASONS. 


{By telegraph to the New York Hera/d.} 
CHICAGO, IIL, April 4, 1897. 
HEODORE THOMAS and his orchestra come 
very high, but the people of Chicago are determined 
he shall not go back to New York. 

This is the great leader’s sixth season here, and although 
it has cost the trustees and guarantors of the Chicago Or- 
chestra Association $217,331 in cash over and above the 
receipts of the concerts given by the orchestra, these same 
trustees and guarantors propose to continue going down 
into their pockets until the organization is put upon a pay- 
ing basis. They think that in time the people here will be 
educated up to the orchestra. 

The first summer Mr. Thomas was here the price charged 
was 25 cents, and the audience was allowed to drink beer. 
When the Orchestra Association was formed, and the con- 


| gerts were transferred from the old Exposition Building to 


the Auditorium, the price was raised 400 per cent. and no 
beer drinking was allowed, and naturally the people re- 
fused to go. 

The first season showed a deficit of $53,000 or more. 
Every year since that there has been a deficit—less each 
year—but still adeficit. This season begins witha deficit 
of $8,520, and in view of the acute business depression of 
the last few months it is estimated that by the end of the 
season the association will owe upward of $13,000, a debt 
dangerous to the life of the institution. Consequently it is 
proposed to give a promenade concert for its benefit on 
April 25. 

Still, as one of the leading trustees said to-night, ‘* Mr. 


Thomas’ orchestra will remain in Chicago.” 


Rivarde Corrects. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
M* attention has been drawn to an article con- 
cerning me in THe Musicat Courier of February 24, 


|in which your Vienna correspondent states that I was 


Europe and educated at the expense of a 


I desire to contradict most emphati- 


brought to 
wealthy American. 
cally this assertion, for which there is not a shadow of foun- 
dation, and I trust you will allow me to make use of the 
columns of your journal in order to correct your correspond- 
erroneous state- 
A. RIVARDE. 


entirely 


ent’s doubtless well-meant but 
ment. Yours faithfully, 
PARIS, March 134, 1897 


Music in the British Museum.—During the past year 


| the British Museum has acquired 1,391 works on music and 


4,793 scores and pieces of music, including some pencil 
sketches of Beethoven from the years 1825 and 1826. 

Melba.—This great artist is still in Paris, where she is 
suffering from intermittent fever. While in the city she is 
devoting herself faithfully to the vocal progress of her 
young brother of twenty years, Mr. Mitchell, who is en 
dowed with a fine tenor voice, and who is being carefully 
trained by M. de Trabadelo. The professor hopes much 
from this young singer, and Madame Melba is enchanted at 
the progress he is making. 

Successful Trabadelo Pupils—Paris.—The 
concert of the series given yearly by M. Guilmant at the 
Palais du Trocadéro, Paris, is this year made particularly 
interesting by the début there of two charming American 
singers, Miss Rennyson, of Pennsylvania, soprano, and 
Miss Alice Mandelick, the well-known New York contralto. 
Both girls are pupils of M. de Trabadelo, the distinguished 
They are regarded as 


opening 


professor of Eames, Sanderson, &c. 
future stars by their teacher, by French artists who have 
heard them, and by Riccordi, the autocrat of music in Italy. 
The popularity of these concerts, their superior prestige, 
and the fact that the hall is the largest in Europe make of 
this event an important one 
FO® SALE—One of the finest Violoncellos in this coun- 
try. Address Oprorruniry, THe MusicaL Courier, 
Union square West, New York. 
| gente oae as accompanist and to coach sing- 
ers in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant isa 
young lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. 
X., care Tue Musica Courier, New Yor 
MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and tne other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper. 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 


dealer. 





Mr. GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, | Mr. LEO STERN, 


Baritone. 


Violoncellist. 


Now in America. dn America until May 1 





For Terms, Dates, etc., address 


Concert Direction Brown § Weld, 


Mr. ARTHUR CYRIL GORDON WELD. 
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PITTSBURG, Pa., April 3, 18% 

N the considerable interval since my last letter 

the main difficulties have been removed from the path 

of the Pittsburg Orchestra; or, rather, the path itself has 

been moved just enough to get around the difficulties. The 

objectionable clique on the Art Society board ignored all 

requests to resign and could not be removed until the an 
} } 


nual election late in May. So the gi antors, who backed 





simply requested 


that the management for the third year be intrusted toa 


the society in founding the orchestra, 


new committee to be named by them—a committee that 
could start to work at once and not be subject to change 
until the season shall be over. 

This being agreed to the guarantors named as their com- 
mittee the following men, all of the highest standing in 
this community: Hon. J. F. Slagle, W. N. Frew, Wm 
McConway, H. C. Frick and Reuben Miller. The first 
named is president of the Art Society, and the two next 
mem- 


are also on its directorate. The remaining two are 


bers, and may be made directors in May if the society 


chooses. The original guarantee contract with the society 
remains unaltered. In short the present status is sub- 
stantially just as it has been, except in the one significant 
point that the Webster clique is now left out altogether 
During the past week the new committee has defined its 
own attitude beyond all question in unanimously electing 
Geo. H 


was for the first. 





Wilson to be manager for the third season, as he 
He was not the second sea 


manager tor 
son because he would not be the tool of the clique, and was 
victim of their malodorous cam- 


secures the 


therefore made the chief 
paign last May. The present action not only 
very best man for the work, but emphasizes the complete 
overthrow of the clique. 

Thus the orchestra is at last restored to its original status 
and purpose as an institution, solely for the public good, 
free from all professional entanglements and ready for use- 
ful relations in any section of our musical field. As this be 
comes fully understood support will come more and more 
heartily from the inner musical circles, which should ever be 
the mainstay of such an institution, but which, rightly or 
wrongly, have been disaffected toward this one ever since 
the clique first showed its face in November and December, 
1895. 

The enterprise still has to contend with the manifold dif- 
ficulties belonging to its class, and these are not lessened, 
as they should have been, by the two years that have 
But the worst obstacles, those arising from within, 
are now happily surmounted. Public 
management is now fully restored 
alarm lest the orchestra be discontinued has serve 


passed. 
confidence in the 
This last scurry of 
sd to 
prove how deep a hold it already has upon the affections of 
people of all classes. I have personally heard this feeling 
voiced from many and most varied sources. 
Now that the orchestra is safe in the hands of such a com- 


| 


| 
i 
| 


| 
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mittee and manager (Mr. Archer, of course, remaining the 
conductor) there need be no doubt that all circles will en- 
thusiastically co-operate to make the last season of the or- 
iginal guarantee so successful that the permanence of this, 
| our greatest musical institution, will be assured beyond 
peradventure. 
#2 & & 
| The Mozart Club gave the third concert of its nineteenth 
| seasor in Carnegie Music 
Hall. The work was Verdi's Manzoni Requiem. The so- 
loists were Miss Kathrin Hilke, Miss Sara Layton Walker, 
Conduc 


on Friday evening, March 12, 


Mr. Paul Zimmerman and Mr. Ericsson Bushnell 


tor James P. McCollum led the trusty chorus of 200 voices 
and the ‘‘scratch” orchestra of about forty players 

The program made a mistake in using the name of the 
Pittsburg Orchestra, which had closed its season six weeks 
before, and its members scattered. Had that body of play- 
ers been really there Verdi's brilliant score would have 
fared much better. As it was the orchestral part was a 
howling farce for the most part, albeit the conductor and 


players did nearly as well as one could expect under the 


conditions. When it becomes possible to extend the Sym- 
phony Orchestra's work over the entire season, as originally 
intended, then, and not until then, will the great choral 
compositions be adequately performed by our own forces. 
Despite the roughness of accompaniment the chorus 


singing maintained a very high plane for its average. 
Volume, dignity and fervor always characterize the Mozart 
Club’s singing. This night there were added, to a degree 
never reached before, the finer elements of expressiveness. 
The tone was plastic; there was rhythmic ebb and flow; a 


true pianissimo was reached. To my mind this was the 


choral high-water mark of the nineteen seasons, in spite of 


certain ragged places easily accounted for 


The solo parts were admirably sustained, except in the 


| case of Mr. Zimmerman, whose throat was in a condition 


Miss 


audience at once, while 


that made it heroic for him to attempt singing at all. 
Hilke, the newcomer, won her 
Miss Walker and Mr. 


already had 


Bushnell strengthened the hold they 


**s *# # 


happenings have been the very successful 


Among other : 
concert of Mrs. Kate Ockleston-Lippa and Mr. Valdimar 
recital 


Watkin 


Papenbrox k at the Pittsburg Club Theatre and the 


of Miss Aus der Ohe before the Art Society. 
Mills 


too, has hung Pittsburg’s scalp at his belt within the 


past week. Not having been able to attend these perform- 


ances I can merely record them 


The Kunits Quartet 


oncerts, of prime importance and 
~ I 


interest, I will have to reserve for another time 


C. W. S. 


season s transactions 





DisbURSEMEN 
HOME ( CEI g et 
Cond $2,000.00 
Munager THO.00 
Musicians 16,523.15 
Ticket treasurer and doorkeepe 200.75 
Soloists 1,435.15 
Commissions on ticket sales 371.74 
Hall rent 1,000.00 
Printing and stat t 617.33 
Musical Union dues 100). 
Advertising 778.09 
Ms 444.59 
Office expenses, postage, steno, X 523.33 
$24.814.65 
FOREIGN ENGAGEMENT nder separate guarantees 
Cor ictor $350.00 
M asicians 620.05 
Railroad, hotel bills, &« 344.00 


$1,323.05 


W 


RECEIPTS 
HOME CONCERTS 
Season tickets $6,047.70 
Single tickets 4,.710.% 
Profit on program book 546.10 
Art Society subscriptior 1,500.00 
| Miscellaneous 4.00 


$13,708.75 

Foreign engagements $1,528.50 
RECAPITULATION 

Expenses $24,804.65 


Revenue (including $205.45 outside profits 13,914.20 
a r 


$10,980.45 


| First call, 38 per cent $7,755.00 
Second call, 15 per cent 8,065.00 
Additional subscription by the Art Society 170.45 


$10,980.45 

lhe undersigned, a committee appointed by the board of directors 

f the Art Society of Pittsburg to audit the accounts of the Pitts 
burg Orchestra for the season of 1896-7, hereby certify that we have 
examined the books and vouchers of the treasurer and manager and 
find them correct and in accordance ‘with the statement submitted 


herewitl Signed) J. F. SLAGLE, 
WILLIAM MCCONWAY, 
W.N. FREW 
| PITTSBURG, Pa., March 19, 1897 


Some more criticisms on the per- 
Mme 


been received A few are here re- 


| Marie Van Gelder. 


formances of Fri. Marie van Gelder, the pupil of 


Anna Lankow, have 


printed 
FaustT—Frl. van Gelder was especially prominent as Marguerite 
Her voice displayed itself with increased beauty and her singing was 


1 A certain unrest which used 


more and more sure at times to be ap- 
parent in her voice has vanished and gives room for unalloyed 
pleasure in this grand, precious voice. The final duet between Faus/ 


Renard 


eauty 


and Marguerite in the last act was given with marvelous 


I and applause almost unending rewarded this noble perform- 


ance Berne Intelligenzblatt 


FAUST Fri. van Gelder in the performance of her Lieder and 


irias united purity of tone with that de and power of feeling 





which exercise a permanent influence on the soul of the hearer. In 


two title réles, Faus/ and Marguerite, found admirable rep 





resentatives in Renardi and Frl. van Gelder, such as are only found 


slsewhere on stages of the very first rank.—Aerner Tageblatt 


In Fri. van Gelder the title réle found a most excellent 





rendering. She displayed all her gifts in voice, conception, vocal art 
and dramatic expression—and in s point she has learned much 


i thus presented a really noble performance The Jewel Song and 





the fina] scene especially again exhibited in the prope 


Berne Der Bund, March 


r light the great 


talent of this singer 








TROVATOREI Fr an Gelder sang the part of Leonora with great 
purity of voice, ar cas ally with passionate, dramatic expres 
sion The exe mof this réle presented greater difficulty, as it 
properl falls in e line of coloratura parts Nevertheless, Frl 
van Gelder su | in giving atotal performance deserving of 
the applause awarded, and won forher and Kenardi (7revatore 


repeated calls 
Chopin. Copie s of the letters written by George Sand 
to ¢ hopin have been discovered The originals were pur- 


chased by Alexandre Dumas, fils, and given to George 


Sand, who flung them intothe fire. Chopin, however, 


seemed to have had a presentiment of their destruction, 
and made several copies. The present copy was found 
in Poland, and will be published if the 


This 


Sand family do 


not object however, they will almost certainly do, 


and stop this new addition to the old Sand scandals 


Sondershausen.—At the concert at the Sonderhausen 
Conservatory on 


Theodor Yaumann, 


March 16 several American pupils ap- 





peared. Mr of Albany, directed the 


orchestral class; Julius Sturm, of Cleveland, performed 


Goltermann's B minor violoncello concerto 


Alfred Speil, 


of Detroit heodor Rentz, of Pittsburg; Bernard Sturm, 


of Cleveland, took part in Mendelssohn's stringed octet, 


and Miss Catharine Callahan, of St. Paul, performed the C 


major concerto of Beethoven for piano, with orchestral 


accompaniment. 





HENRY K. HADLEY, 
Composer— Violinist. 
Instruction, Theor f Music 
Musical Director St. Paul's School, 
Garden City, L. I 


Instrumentation. 





New York 


AUGUST WALTHER, Mr. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 


Lrooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue 


arsS Ter 






ren y« 
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CONSERVATOKY GEORG LIEBLING, 


BERLIN, W. Joachimsthalerstr. 7. 


DIRECTOR: Court Pianist GEORG LIEBLING 


The purpose of this institute is a thorough scientific and artistic education for concert and opera, as 
well as for music teaching, and to give musical amateurs elementary, middle, upper and finishing class 


lessons. Special terms for private lessons. 
2MINENT TEACHERS 
for the following branches: 
and Orchestral Classes, Choral Singing 
Price, from 125 marks ($30) to 500 marks ($120) annual 
Entrance at any time. For particulars apply to the Secretary 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Flute, Cabinet Organ, Organ, Theory, 
Composition, Elocution, Dramatic Lessons, Opera Ensemble, Study of Roles, Italian, Chamber Musi 


CORTADA, 


MMe. 
Vocal and Instrumental Instruction 
Accompanist 

106 Decatur Street, Broo 


WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Openings and Recitals, Inst 


laying, Musical Theory 


FRANCES 


Mrs. 





Vocal and Operatic School. 
Theory and Conducting School. 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. 


Twenty-three teachers. 


of pupils) in the -Conservatory. 
from the Secretary’s office. 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 


Contralto 





String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 


knows how to use Ais voice as well 
pupils.—-GEORG HENSCHEL 


CHARLES ABERCROMBIE 
or to Her Majesty the Queen, 


GRAHAM, 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, je:z'c2\*s.0m inn re 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 


ERNST BYSTROM, 


Concert Pianist, 












leacher of Pianoforte 


Studio, 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 





FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 


kivn. N.Y Lecture Recitals 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


ruction, Baritone— Vocal Instruction 


Organ 












Organist Holy Trinity Church, 122d Street and Sole authorized representative in America of the 
Lenox Ave. Address: 125 West 128d St., New York. Celebrated UHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mr LILLIAN BLAUVELT 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 


New York 


New York School of Expression. 











ch and Pri ale: ) GENEVIEVE STEBBINS 
¥ PInCIPAls +) FP. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK 
Address are pase. Go Nee hy oa reachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
19 Union Square, New rk City embracing Vocal Culture, Afsthetic and Physical 
Iture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing 
. ‘ > > PDN > Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- 
Complete education for the CARL BERNHA RD, matic Art Readers and Lecturers § specially 
, TICE fit 7 > ar Bass-Baritone. coached for Artistic Platform Work 
Many Americans (one-fifth of the number Gusssane a eee Roo Geaden as dace Mosk. 3. §.. from 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York July 5to August IM, 189 - 
He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, For circulars and other information address 


as fAose of his 


NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Monager. 
te Hal 


arnegie ll, New York 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, Sr., 


action manufacturer, died yesterday at 12:30 
Pp. M., aged seventy years and six months. 
ticulars will be given in the Musical. COURIER TRADE | 
| 100,000th Fischer piano. Aside from being a particu- | 
|larly handsome instrument, it marks the attain- | 
| which it has been demonstrated that a really musical 


EXTRA on Saturday. 


M* A. M. WRIGHT, manager of the New York 
branch of the John Church Company, factors 
of the Everett and Harvard pianos, is in Boston this | 


week. 


TP 


tage Organ Company, leaves for Europe to- | 
day, on the steamer Majestic, with Mrs. Cable. The | 
trip will occupy about three months, chiefly in Italy, 


ver 


worth. 


DEAD. 


Full par- 
their 


| manufacturer. 


| HROUGH 


: : Re fo COURIER TRADE Extra, in speaking of S. E. 
R. H. D. CABLE, president of the Chicago Cot-| (1:4 & Co., last week referred to them as being in 
Of course the S. E. Clark & Co. referred 
| to are located at Detroit, Mich., and last week they 
| sold out their entire business to Messrs. Steinway & | 


| Cleveland. 


| Sons. 


T is reported on good authority that Mason & Hamlin | 


will lease the ground floor stores of the new St. | 
Ann’s, Building recently erected on Eighteenth street, | 


just back of Chickering Hall. 


mation of the report can be obtained without com- 
munication with the Boston office, and the receipt of | colors, of 
an answer from there would be too late for this edi- | printed, beautifully tinted and exquisitely drawn. 
The report is therefore given for what it is | It is really worthy of framing. 


tir yn. 


Chickering 


The St. Ann’s Building extends back of the 
| present Mason & Hamlin Fifth avenue store, so that 
EORGE BOTHNER, 8r., the well-known piano | the two could be connected if necessary. 

vUP 
ESSRS. J. & C. FISCHER have on exhibition in | 
showrooms, 33 


ment of a production never before reached by a piano 


re 
a typographical error the MUSICAL | 


vor 

HE superb Easter number of the 
Herald issued on Sunday last contained what is 
No denial or confir- beyond doubt the most beautiful advertisement of a 
piano house ever published. 
& Sons, 


ment. 


vee 


Union square, the 


piano. 


to any upright piano. 


STEINWAY ANNUAL MEETING. 


New York | lowing directors were elected: 
Ziegler and Nahum Stetson. 

The following officers were 
Chas. H. Steinway; vice-president, Frederick 
Steinway ; Nahum Stetson; 
| Chas. F. Tretbar. 


It was a full page, in 
surprisingly well 
secretary, 


The reading matter, 


unobtrusive yet powerful in its significance, appro- 
priately set off the illustrations, andthe whole was as 
effective as it is possible to make a single advertise- 


HERE will be ready for the market within a few 
weeks the first actually good automatic upright 
It is the result of years of experiment in 


result can be obtained by constructing an instrument 
that is fundamentally constructed with the idea of 
being used for this purpose—a resuit far more satis- 
factory than a mere attachment that can be affixed 


HE annual meeting of Steinway & Sons corpora- 

tion took place on Monday, April 5, and the fol- 
Chas. H. Steinway, 
Frederick D. Steinway, George A. Steinway, Henry 


elected: President, 


D. 


treasurer, 





ADVERTISERS IN THE MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA—EVERY SATURDAY. 





ANDERSON & NEWTON PIANO CO. 


Pianos, 


Van Wert, Ohio. 


LEOPOLD AVISUS, 
Pianos, 
249 and 251 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, III. 


THE AUTOHARP, 
Alfred Dolge & Son, 
New York City. 


THE ZZOLIAN, 
18 West 23d Street, New York. 
BEHR BROS. & CO., 
Pianos, 
292 and 298 11th Avenue, New York. 
BRAUMULLER CO., 
Pianos, 


402 to 410 West 14th Street, New York. 


GEO. BOTHNER, 
Piano Actions, 
135 and 137 Chrystie Street, New York. 
THE BROCKPORT PIANO 
MFG CO., 
Pianos, 
Brockport, N. Y. 
GEO. P. BENT, 
Crown Pianos, 
Chicago, Ill. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 


Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Pianos, 
226 to 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


CLAUS & CO., 
Chordephon, 


Leipzig, Germany. 
CUNNINGHAM PIANO CoO., 
Pianos, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass., and New York. 
CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago. 


»| COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
lvoryton, Conn 


CONOVER PIANO CoO., 
Pianos, 
215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III 
A. B. CHASE CO., 


Pianos, 


Norwalk, Ohio. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Panels, Name Boards and Marqueterie, 


Paris, France. 


‘ISAAC I. COLE & SON, 


Veneers and Fancy Woods 


425 and 427 East 8th Street, Néw York. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY CO., 
Piano Plates and Hardware, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, New York. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supplies, Hammers, &c., 
110 and 112 East 13th Street, New York. 


|DOLGEVILLE PIANO CASE CO., 
Piano Cases, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 
DUNBAR & CO., 
Pianos, 
511 and 513 East 137th Street, New York. 
EVERETT PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


John Church Company, Factors, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 


FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., | 


Organs, 
Detroit, Mich. 
CARL FISCHER, 
Musical Instruments, 
6 and 8 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FISCHER, 
Pianos, 
417 to 4338 West 28th Street, New York. 


J. &C. 


HAZELTON BROS., 
Pianos, 
34 and 36 University Place, New York. 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO 
AND ORGAN CO., 
Pianos, 
University Place and 14th Street, New York 
NORRIS & HYDE, 
Transposing Pianos. 
2249 and 2261 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 
Pianos and Musical Merchandise, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DAVIS CO., 


Pianos, 


HALLET & 
Boston, Mass 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


Leominster, Mass Boston, Mass. 


PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, 
1105 and 1107 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa 
PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
316 to 322 West 43d Street, New York 
SAMUEL PIERCE, 
Organ Pipes, 
Reading, Mass. 


L. JUHLING, 
Italian Strings, 
Dresden, Germany 
KRAKAUER BROS., 
Pianos, 
159 and 161 East 126th Street, New York 
KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, 
233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York 
C. KURTZMANN & CO., 
Pianos, 
226 to 236 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
LYON & HEALY, 
Music and Musical Instruments and 
Musical Merchandise, 
Chicago, Ill 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 


Musical Instruments, 
Gera-Reuss, Germany 


POOLE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 
C. REINWARTH, 
Pianoforte Strings, 
386 and 38% Second Avenue, New York 


F. RAMACCIOTTI, 
Piano Panels, Strings, &c., 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York 


RODER, 
Music Engraving and Printing, 
Leipzig, Germany 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & 
OBERLANDER, 


Music Boxes, 
Leipzig, Germany 


c &. 
H. LEHR & CO., 
Pianos and Organs, 
Easton, Pa 


MILLER ORGAN CO., 
Organs, 
| Lebanon, Pa 
SOHMER & CoO., 
MARSHALL & WENDELL 
PIANO MFG. CO., LTD., 


Pianos, 


Pianos, 
149 and 155 East 14th Street, New York. 
STORY & CLARK, 
Pianos and Organs, 
Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, III. 


Albany, N. Y. 


| MERRILL PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
118 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


McPHAIL PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


Piano Actions, 
1th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 
STRAUCH BROS., 
Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 
22 Tenth Avenue, New York 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


Pianos, , 
471 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, II 


| Boston, Mass. 
Thompson Music Co., 231 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE MASON & RISCH 
VOCALION CO., LTD., 
Vocalion Organs, 


| 
| 10 East 16th Street, New York, 
| and Worcester, Mass. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., | HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO.,| MALCOLM LOVE & CO., G. W. SEAVERN, SON & CO., 
Organs, Piano and Organ Materials, Pianos, Piano Actions, 
| Waterloo, N. Y, 113 Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass 


Chicago, III. 





209 Bowery, New York. 
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SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., THE STARR PIANO CO., 
Pianos, Pianos, 
Southern Boulevard and 132d Street, New York 
STEGER & CO., 
Pianos, 
Jackson and Wabash Avenues, Chicago, Il 
SINGER PIANO CO., et ea 
Pianos, A. H. STUART & CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I! Pianos, 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, Cee at, ae, 
Pianos, SCHAEFFER PIANO CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York 


Richmond, Ind 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Pianos, 
276 W. Madison Street, Chicago, I) 


Pianos, 
STEINWAY & SONS, Wabash Avenue, cor. Jackson, Chicago, II] 
Pianos, 

Steinway Hall, New York G SCHROEDER, 

STANDARD ACTION CO., Marqueterie 
Piano Actions, Berlin, Germany 
Cambridgeport. Mass GEO. STECK & CO ; 

STERLING CO., Pianos, 

Pianos, 11 East 14th Street, N 
B. SHONINGER CO., R. W. TANNER & SON, 

Pianos. Piano and Organ Hardware 

New Haven, C 


WM. TONK & BRO., WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Piano Actions and Musical Merchandise, Organs, 

26 Warren Street, New York York, Pa 
WASLE & CO., 


Piano Actions, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


Pianos, . » 
175 and 177 Hester Street, New York 


WISSNER, 
WEGMAN PIANO CO., Pianos, 


Pianos New York, Chicago, Jersey City and 
lanos 





» oni The most 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, - perfect 
Piano Actions, 7 mechanically 


457 West 45th Street, New York playable 
musical 


WESER BROS : instrument, 
Pianos with 
‘ : exchange- 
124 to 428 West 43d Street, New Yor —— : able long 


WEBER-WHEELOCK CO ean 99 manufs note, Se 
VDIIN VE LO ’ ‘ 99 manufactured 
Piar KALOPHON, t the firm of 
1A NOS , i , " 7 - 
at Otis Gtnees teow Yet ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
; in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 
eo ‘ ‘ ‘ round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
WAT ERLOO ORGAN ( a durability of the instruments warranted. The 
*“ KALOPHON has forty-eight steel tongues. 
Organs netal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Waterloo, N. Y llustrated Catalogue on demand 











Sensational Novelty ! 


6 CHORDEPHON. r 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, wi th « ircul 
able metal note disks. Can be pl: 
hich can also be use nil- 
The only me lice Zit her q aling the 
ther in sweetness of t ne ar . t ren lering of 
as well « lively musi To! es correct and 
t ke the various “ Accord Z ither rs,”” where 
y are heard separately and successively. 
> strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
lampers. Keeps in tune as well as a pis 
Patente “di in m« Ist cour ‘ —— 
CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan, Zithe 
LEIPZIG. GERMANY. 








<Adler”’ 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 
and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 
Simplest Construction, “ 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. 
Extensive Repertory 
** Adler,”’ on account of these 
advantages, is the instrument 


of the present and the future 


7 for the American market 
TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 





Established 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 


~vv Ge Bu, PN 
ee 


Printing, 
Lithography and 


> Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE. for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application 





MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


F.M. GEIDEL, 


ving, Printing 
Té = Work. 

t ic and 
*rinting 


ums at the 
l's Pair, 1893. 


nd Samples 
of charge. 


ARQUETERIE (INLAID for Pianos, Organs and all 
WORK) other Musical Instruments 
EECECEECE EES SC EEE EE EEE CCH IN ARTISTIC STYLE. 
NAME STENCILS IN METAL, MOTHER-OF-PEARL OR CELLULOID LETTERS. 


Medallion Impressions; also Trade Mark Stencils, &e. 


G. SCHRODER, serun, s. 0.16, Germany. 


All first-class manufacturers furnished. 





@@ Representation desired 


Established 1860. 





Covered Strings. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for guality of tone 
nd durability, all 

wn production 


ne Sr 
CLARINETS and FLUTES, °°*S¥sren, 


ished at ct senp pelees by 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. G. ULLMANN. Adorf, in Saxony, 
Manutacturer of Strings Catalogue gratis. GE RMANY. 
F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 





KAKAUEK BROS. 


mm PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms : 
150-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 115-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHL) FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





THE MUSICAL 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


. Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


COURIER. 


EBER 
PIANOS. 


The distinguishing characteristic of 


the WEBER PIANO is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 
that is because it is constructed from 
the Musician's Stand point. 


WAREROOMS :?—p 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 





Al 
Principal : 


PROFESSOR 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
+++ BHINE, 


cit The Conservatory of Music, 


The Conservatory emopraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections —(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 
staff consists of forty teachers. 

Summer Term will begin April 1; next entrance examination takes places April1 at the College 
(Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 
marks (@0) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 

For full details apply to the Secretary, WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-cighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for eoretical branches are Felix Dridseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hépner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertrmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. du- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 

inning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 

Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 








ded 1850 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. ““—" 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 WIL.HELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments). 
SEMINARY: — Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History), FELIX 
DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN- 
DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); Fr. POENITZ 
(Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 
WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (Cello), &c., &c 

Charges: From 12g Marks ($30) up to soo Marks ($125) Annually. 
G2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A. M. to1 P. M. 

On September 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 

Conservatory. 


EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 

Perfect education in all branches of music. (Operatic School). Principal Teachers: Frau 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Prussian Chamber Singer; Frau ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW. 
Concert Singer; Frl. MARG. LUDECKE, Opera Singer; Herr W. SEIDEMANN, Opera Singer (Vocal), 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ERNST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER (Piano). Herr Prof. 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Royal Chamber 
Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Conductor at the Royal Opera (Operatic Ensemble and Study 
of Réles). Herr Courtactor V. KUELMS (Declamation). Herr Musikdirector DIENEL (Organ). The 
Summer semester begins April 1, 1897. Entrance at any time. Prospectus in all music storesand at the 
Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for calling from 11 A. M. to1 P. M. and from 5 to 6 P. M. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Piano: Klindworth. Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, W. Berger, 
Mayer-Mahr,. M. and P. Heller, Oehlschlaeger, Miss E. Jeppe and others. Violin: Fl. Zajic, Gruen- 
berg, Frau M. Scharwenka-Stresow and others. Vocal: Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Salomon, Miss 
Fuhrmann. ’Cello: J. Sandow. Organ: Grunicke) Composition and Theory: Scharwenka, 
Lewengard. Pretzel. Musical History: Dr. H. Goldschmidt. Piano Pedagogics: Ott. Lessmann. 
Piano Teachers’ Seminary: Leipholz. Vocal Teachers’ Seminary: Dr. H. Goldschmidt 

CHAMBER MUSIC—ORCHESTRAL EXERCISES—ENSEMBLE SINGING 
DRAMATIC AND DECLAMATORY LESSONS 

On October 1, 1897, Miss Lina Beck, of Frankfort-on-Main, after an activity j 
Stockhausen Vocal School, will become a member of the staff of teachers at this Conservatory 

Applications f-om 4to6 P.M 

Beginning of the Summer semester April 1 








of twelve years at the 


Prospectus mailed free of charge 





OTTO LOHSE, 


| 
| 


Formerly Assistant Conductor 


BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, 
Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, 


Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in LONDON, 


Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during 
the season 1895-96, 





begs to inform the musical pubiic 
of New York that he has opened a 


STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, 


Broadway and 33d Street, 
NEW YORK, 
where he will give lessons in musical composition, in Piano, | 
and will prepare singers for Concerts and Oratorio and the | 
Operatic Stage, especially in Wagnerian roles. 
He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral Concerts, | 


FANNIE 


BLOOMFIELD 
=<, EISLER, 


50608 E. Division Street, 
CHICAGO. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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